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THE  GREEK  ARCHIPELAGO. 

Tbe  IslBBd  •t  Rhode*  —  Patmo*  ond  Scio  — The 
niod  of  Homer  and  the  Rerelatlon  of  8t.  John. 

In  the  old  picture-books  there  used  to  be  a 
picture  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  which  stood 
bestriding  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  ships  in  full 
sail  passing  between  his  mighty  legs.  Though 
it  was  a  picture  for  children,  yet  to  some  who 
are  not  children  the  chief  association  with  the 
island  of  Rhodes  is  as  the  i»lace  where  the  Co¬ 
lossus  stood ;  and  there  are  travellers  still  who 
come  on  deck,  and  look  round  inquiringly  for 
some  fragment  of  a  ruin  which  should  mark 
the  site  of  that  majestic  figure.  But  not  a  ves¬ 
tige  remains.  Though  “  His  Highness  ”  lifted 
his  head  so  proudly,  as  if  he  disdained  the 
earth  on  which  he  stood,  he  did  not  hold  it 
up  very  long.  Pride  must  have  a  fall.  He  did 
not  live  even  to  the  allotted  age  of  man.  He 
had  been  standing  but  fifty-six  years  when  an 
earthquake  shook  him  down,  and  for  nearly  a 
thousand  years  he  lay,  like  Dagon,  prone  upon 
the  ground,  with  all  his  glory  buried  in  the 
dust,  his  di^evta  membra  being  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  barbarous  Turk,  till  at  last  they 
were  sold  to  a  Jew  (!t,  who  broke  them  up  as 
men  break  up  the  hull  of  an  old  ship,  and 
packing  them  on  the  backs  of  nine  hundred 
camels,  carried  them  away!  Such  was  the 
ignominious  end  of  one  of  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World. 

But  though  the  Colossus  did  not  stand  long, 
the  mere  fact  of  its  standing  at  all— that  a 
figure  over  a  hundred  feet  high,  wrought  in 
bronze,  like  the  Column  of  Trajan  at  Rome, 
should  have  been  reared  nearly  three  hundn*d 
j’ears  before  Christ — is  a  proof  of  the  degree 
of  civilization  attained  at  that  early  iieriod. 
It  was  a  statue  to  the  Sun,  and  stood  in  front 
of  the  city,  where  its  head  would  catch  the 
first  rays  of  the  sunlight  as  it  came  over  the 
hills  of  Asia  Minor,  which  lay  on  the  Eastern 
horizon. 

Rhodes  is  second  to  Cyprus  (if  it  be  second) 
in  antiquity,  and  its  civilization  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  sources.  Its  position  at  the  mouth 
of  the  jSgean  Sea,  where  its  waters  mingle 
with  those  of  the  Mediterranean,  Invited  im¬ 
migration  both  from  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Phcenicians,  sailing  Westward,  landed  on  its 
shores;  while  from  farther  South  men  of  an¬ 
other  race  brought  to  it  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians.  At  the  same  time,  as  one  of  the 
islands  of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  it  shared  in 
the  intellectual  infiuences  of  Greece.  It  stood 
“  where  two  seas  met,”  or  two  civilizations. 
Like  the  Channel  Islands,  which  look  upon  two 
kingdoms,  it  was  joined  by  a  chain  of  islands 
to  Greece,  while  it  was  in  full  sight  of  Asia,  to 
■which  it  was  nearer  than  the  white-chalk  cliffs 
of  Dover  to  the  shores  of  France.  Probably 
the  island  was  settled  as  early  as  the  Siege  of 
Troy,  though  the  city  was  not  founded  until 
about  four  hundred  years  before  Christ.  It 
was  in  the  century  following  that  Alexander 
the  Great  conquered  the  world,  and  Rhodes 
bowed  to  a  power  which  it  could  not  resist, 
and  was  held  in  awe  by  the  terror  of  his  name, 
even  while  he  was  pursuing  his  conquests  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.  But  as  soon  as  he  breath¬ 
ed  his  last,  the  spell  was  broken.  The  i>eo- 
ple  rose  against  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
and  drove  them  out,  and  with  recovered  lib¬ 
erty  came  new  and  increased  prosjierity,  and 
the  city  rose  to  its  greatest  splendor.  Then 
was  built  the  mighty  Colossus;  and  then 
sculptors  who  rivalled  those  of  Greece  filled 
the  city  with  the  products  of  their  art.  It 
was  said  to  contain  not  less  than  three  thou¬ 
sand  statues.  The  famous  group  of  the 
Farnese  Bull— the  largest  antique  sculpture 
which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  which, 
having  once  adorned  the  Baths  of  Caracalla 
at  Rome,  is  now  the  pride  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples— was  the  work  of  two  sculptors  of 
RhAKies.  Such  noble  statues,  adorning  the  pub¬ 
lic  places  of  the  city,  showed  that  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  art,  Rhodes,  if  not  the  etiual,  was  at 
lea.st  a  worthy  imitator,  of  Athens  itself. 

All  this  has  passed  away.  But  though  de¬ 
spoiled  of  its  treasures;  though  the  (conquer¬ 
ors,  who 

“  Brought  many  captives  home  to  Koiue." 
brought  the  sculptures  of  Rhodes  with  t  hose 
of  Greece;  yet  the  island  itself  remains,  fair 
as  when  it  first  rose  from  the  bosom  of  the 
.Egcan  Hea.  Never  was  it  fairer  than  this 
morning,  as  the  sunrise,  flashing  across  the 
blue  waters,  lighted  up  the  gray  old  town,  with 
its  walls  and  towers,  which  stand  out  from  a 
background  of  hills.  The  island  rises  ab¬ 
ruptly  from  the  sea.  Beyond  the  walls  of  the 
town  houses  are  sprinkled  over  the  hillsides, 
that  are  covered  with  olive  groves,  which  at 
this  season  are  fresh  and  green.  Behind  these 
lower  hills  are  others  that  are  higher,  whose 
steep  sides  and  rocky  crests  reminded  a  dear 
old  Scotchman,  who  was  one  of  our  fellow-voy¬ 
agers  (Dr.  Wylie  of  Edinburgh),  of  .\rthur’s 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags. 

The  chief  remains  A>f  historic  interest  are 
those  connected  with  the  Crusaders,  when  the 
island  was  ruled  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
who  took  it,  however,  m>t  in  the  advance  to 
the  Holy  Land,  but  in  the  retreat.  When  they 
were  driven  out  of  Syria  by  Saladin,  they  fell 
back  upon  Rhodes,  which  they  couquere«i  from 
the  Saracens,  and  held  for  over  two  hundred 
years— from  1309  to  1522— when  Solyman  the 
Magnificent  came  against  it  with  two  hundred 
thousanvl  men.  Then  followed  a  siege  in  which 
men  took  courage  from  despair.  The  city  had  a 
garrison  of  but  six  thousand  men ;  yet  for  six 
months,  in  spite  of  repi'ated  a.s.saults,  it  defied 
the  besiegers— a  courage  which  conqHdhHl  the 
resjiect  of  the  couf|ueror,  who.  after  the  city 
fell,  permitte«l  its  brave  defenders  to  retire  in 
safety.  A  few  years  after  the  Enqieror  Charles 
V.  gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  which  they 
fortified  till  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  jilaces 
in  the  world,  and  held  it  til!  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

No  doubt  to  us  in  this  practical  and  prosaic 
age,  there  is  something  fantastic  and  absurd 
in  the  institution  of  the  Knights  of  .St.  .Tohn— 
an  order  in  which  the  profession  of  arms  was 
strangely  united  with  the  profession  of  relig¬ 
ion.  But  was  it  so  very  absurd,  in  an  age  full 
of  oppression  and  cruelty,  that  manly  strength 
and  courage  should  l>e  devoted  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  woman  against  brutal  tyranny?— for 
such  was  the  punxise  of  the  institution  of 
Chivalry,  which  figures  so  much  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  where  it  often  supplied  the  place  of  a 
civilized  government.  Or  when  the  Moslem 
conquered  Western  Asia  and  threatened  Eu¬ 
rope,  was  it  strange  that  men  devoted  to  arms 
should  baud  together  for  the  clcfencA-  of  their 
faith  ?  This  order  of  St.  John  was  not  made 
up  of  carpet  knights.  No  braver  men  ever 
fought  on  bloody  fields.  Now  indeed  their 
wars  and  Ijattles  and  .sieges  are  over; 

The  good  Knights  are  dust. 

Their  armor  rust; 

Their  eouls  are  with  the  aainti,.  w«  trust." 
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Twenty-two  thousand  were  i)ut  to  the  sword, 
and  forty-seven  thousand  were  sold  into  sla¬ 
very.  But  this  massacre  was  not  to  go  un¬ 
avenged.  The  Greeks  had  no  ships  of  war, 
but  they  converted  old  hulks  into  fire-ships,  in 
which  tliey  sailed  with  the  utmost  daring  into 
the  centre  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  setting 
them  on  tire,  escaped  in  their  boats.  The  flag¬ 
ship  was  burnt,  and  Admiral  and  crew  perished 
in  the  flames — a  terrible  retribution  for  the 
massacre  of  Scio.  Since  (ireek  independence 
was  secured,  the  island  has  partly  recov¬ 
ered  ;  but  several  years  since  the  town  was 
nearly  tlestroyed  by  an  earth(|uake,  so  that  it 
seems  as  if  the  island  wert'  doomed  to  de¬ 
struction. 

But  over  all  this  wreck  and  ruin  shines  the 
brightness  of  a  name  that  will  ever  give  to  it  a 
place  in  history.  It  is  the  reputed  birthplace 
of  Homer,  and  as  such  cannot  be  passed  by 
without  notice  by  the  traveller. 

In  my  last  letter  I  ventured  on  what  may 
have  seemed  a  very  strange  comparison  be¬ 
tween  St.  Paul  and  ,\loxaadcr  the  Great,  two 
characters  as  wide  apart  as  any  in  history- 
one  a  iHsnqueror,  carrying  his  arms  across 
Asia;  the  other  a  solitary  man,  preaching  a 
desjiised^aith ;  but  each  bearing  an  immortal 
name.  If  I  might  venture  upon  another  com¬ 
parison  t'qually  strange,  it  would  be  ot  two 
names  connected  with  two  islands  in  this  Ar- 
chijielago,  Scio  and  Patmos  — the  names  of 
Homer  and  St.  ,Tohn,  the  authors  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

Homer  is  the  great  poet  of  ancient  times— 
some  would  say  of  all  times.  “To  me,”  said 
Mr.  Bryant,  “there  is  but  one  Homt>r,  as  there 
is  but  one  sun  in  the  heavens.”  Even  at  the 
distance  of  three  thousand  years,  scholars  still 
spend  laborious  lives  in  studying  and  prepar¬ 
ing  new  editions ^of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
and  find  new  beauties  in  the  sonorous  and 
magnificent  verse,  whose  majestic  roll  is  like 
the  roll  of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Is  it  not  be¬ 
littling  the  name  and  fame  of  the  greatest 
poet  of  antiquity  to  bring  him  into  comparison 
with  a  Jew,  who.se  name  was  wholly  unknown 
in  ancient  literature?  -\nd  yet  in  these  voices 
of  the  elder  world,  then*  are  certain  tones 
that  strike  the  ear  as  the  same.  In  both  is 
heard  distinctly  the  roll  of  the  A>cean.  It  is 
said  that  Homer  was  blind;  but  so  was  King 
Lear,  when  on  the  cliffs  of  Dover  he  listened 
and  said  “  Hark !  do  you  lioar  the  sea  ?  ”  Even 
in  his  blindness  Homer  heai’d  the  waves  dash¬ 
ing  u)K)n  the  I’ocks  of  Scio,  ami  his  inward  ear 
caught  every  variation  of  that  majestii*  har¬ 
mony — the  grand  tumultuous  sound  of 

“  The  mighty  wiiters  rolling  evermore  ” : 


The  order  still  exists,  but  not  for  purposes  of  ;  thousand  lefl .  A  few  poor  villages  cling  to 
war,  but  of  peace.  Its  only  war  is  against  hu-  '  the  hillsides,  whose  inhabitants  live  on  their 
man  misery, 
of  its  design. 


more  touching  than  the  solemn  vow  of  those 
armed  Knights,  which  they  took  “as  the  .ser¬ 
vants  of  the  poor  and  of  Christ.”  How  well 
that  vow  has  been  kept  even  to  this  day.  Dr. 
Post  has  told  us  in  his  recent  letter  describing 
the  Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  in 
Beirut.  True,  the  order  remains,  as  it  has  al¬ 
ways  been,  a  very  aristocratic  one,  comixised 
largely  of  nobles  and  princes.  Its  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  is  the  Emiieror  of  Germany.  But  when 
kings  and  princes  care  for  the  ixior  and  the 
sick— when  they  found  hospitals,  and  seek  to 
relieve  human  suffering  — they  dt'serve  tlie 
honor  and  gratitude  of  mankind.  » 

When  these  gallant  Knights  of  St.  John 
took  their  sad  farewell  of  Rhodes,  they  left 
behind  them  traces  of  their  occupation  which 
still  remain  in  the  long  sea-wall  which  guards 


This  indeed  was  always  a  part  ^  small  plantations  of  olives,  or  derive  a  scanty 
There  are  few  things  in  history  living  from  the  sea,  from  which  they  gather 


sponges  and  coral.  But  with  a  better  govern¬ 
ment,  and  increased  facilities  for  agriculture 
and  commerce,  there  is  no  reason  why  Rhodes 
may  not  recover  something  of  its  former  pros¬ 
perity.  Its  climate  is  still  the  finest  in  the 
Mediterranean;  the  sun  shines  brightly  as 
ever;  and  the  valleys,  in  spite  of  all  the  waste 
and  neglect,  still  retain  their  natural  fertility. 
With  proper  culture,  they  would  yield  rich 
harvests,  besides  oranges  and  lemons  and  cit¬ 
rons,  with  the  tigs  and  raisins,  which  are  now 
A'xported  so  largely  from  Smyrna ;  while  the 
i  olive  trees,  which  grow  so  abundantly,  would 
I  poueforth  “  rivers  of  oil.” 

We  are  now  in  the  heart  of  the  Greek  Archi- 
'  pelago,  which  has  been  famed  for  its  lieauty 
I  from  the  days  of  Homer.  As  we  stood  in  a 
I  group  on  dock,  entranced  with  the  swiftly- 


the  city’s  front,  to  keeji  out  an  enemy  as  it  I  changing  scene,  it  was  natural  that  we  should 


keeps  out  the  dashing  of  the  waves.  This 
castellated  wall  is  a  very  picturesque  object, 
as  it  not  only  lies  along  the  sea,  but  turns  at 
either  end,  winding  up  the  sides  of  the  hill  till 
it  has  compassivl  the  city  round  with  its  lines 
of  defenA*e,  which  did  such  valiant  service  in 
the  memorable  siege.  But  apart  from  its  look 
of  a  fortified  place,  there  is  nothing  warlike  in 
the  city  of  Rhodes.  I  did  not  see  a  single  sen¬ 
tinel  keeping  guanl  on  the  walls,  nor  see  a  gun 
mounted,  nor  hear  a  drum  beat.  There  was 
nothing  to  break  the  silence  of  the  sleepy  old 
town ;  and  over  the  wall  which  once  swarmed 
with  Cru.saders,  hurling  ilefiance  at  the  besieg¬ 
ing  Moslems,  tliere  are  no  more  formidable 
demonstrations  than  those  of  the  windmills, 
which  brandish  their  long  arms  against  invis¬ 
ible  foes. 

The  |M)rt,”  if  such  it  may  be  called 
minutive  little  loch  of  water,  shut  in  by  a  pri 
jecting  mole,  or  ledge  of  rocks,  at  either  end,  on 
which  stands  a  round  tower— a  pi»*turesque  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  landscape,  but  not  very  formidable 
in  case  of  war.  One  broadside  from  a  man-of- 
war  would  make  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  Indeed 
when  a  fort  is  converted  into  a  light-hous<'.  it 
seems  to  abdicate  its  martial  design,  and  to  be 
devoted  to  the  puri»oses  of  jieace— all  that  it  is 
good  for  now. 

It  was  tantalizing  to  lie  but  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  not  be  able  to 
land ;  but  there  was  a  high  st*a,  the  waves  were 
dashing  on  the  rocks,  tossing  their  white  crests 


compare  it  with  our  observations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  A  couple  of  our  fellow-passen¬ 
gers.  who  were  on  their  return  from  the  Far 
East,  said  that  it  reminded  them  of  the  Inland 
Sea  of  Japan.  My  thoughts  turned  to  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  where  the  islands  hang 
rich  with  tnipical  vegitation,  and  the  seas 
flash  at  night  with  phosphorescent  splendor. 
But  with  all  that  is  attractive  in  tho.se  groups 
of  islands,  I  can  hardly  believe  anything  to 
be  quite  equal  to  this  Greek  .\rchii»elago. 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  waters  can  be  so  Ix'au- 
tiful  as  those  of  the  yEgean  Hea  — although 
there  are  waters  of  wonderful  clearnes.s 
in  our  Western  Hemisphere,  notably  tho.se 
round  the  Bahamas  and  the  Bermudas.  And 
then  the  Greek  islands,  so  many  in  number, 

from  the 
nest,  tA>  an 

island  l•ontaining  hundreds  of  sciuare  mih's. 
All  have  the  same  general  character,  rising 
directh  from  the  sea.  The  i-oasts  are  often  .so 
rocky  that  it  seiuns  a.s  if  a  goat  couhi  hardly 
live  uiwn  them :  and  yet  midway  between  the 
cliffs  are  little  hamlets  and  patches  of  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Tln>  outlines  (jf  the  liigher  la^aks  of  the 
islands,  broken  and  jagged,  remind  us,  as 
they  stand  up  against  the  sky,  of  Capri  and 
Ischia  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  or  those  African 
mountains  which  w*‘  saw  from  the  Peninsula 
of  Hinai.  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Putting  all  the.se  things  together,  whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  Malayan  ArchiiM-lago,  or 


st  inv^- 1  then  the  Greek  islands,  so  many  i 
^[^are  of  all  sizes,  large  and  small 
,  is  a  cfT^rocky  islet,  tit  only  for  a  seagull’s 


might  be  diflimilt  to  get  off  in  time  for  the 
steamer.  Ho  we  lay  broadside  to  the  town  for 
three  or  four  hours,  looking  wistfully  at  the 
gates  which  we  could  not  enter. 

But  though  we  did  not  go  on  shor<‘,  we  had 
visitors  from' the  shore.  The  Greek  boatmen 
are  at  home  in  any  sea,  and  never  miss  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  visit  a  ship.  They  came  on  board 
to  sell  little  boxes  of  olive  and  lemon  woo<l 
and  other  small  wares,  which  the  passengers 
]»urchased  as  souvenirs  of  Rhodes. 

Apart  from  these  petty  tra flickers,  then  was 
a  grand  old  Turk,  who  .^at  gloomily  in  <*onver- 
sation  with  some  one  who  knew  him.  Ho  was 
a  Pasha  who  had  been  high  in  jKiwer  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  but  for  some  cause  lost  the  favor 
of  the  Sultan,  and  was  banislied  to  Rhodes. 
Whether  he  was  guilty  of  any  crime,  we  knew 
not ;  nor  did  it  matter  whether  he  was  guilty 
or  innoA'ent.  Perhaps  he  had  licen  too  inflex¬ 
ibly  honest,  and  so  encountered  tlm  ill  favor  of 
the  Grand  Vizier.  In  either  case  he  had  to 


in  the  air,  and  if  we  had  gone  on  shore,  it  I  of  the  Inland  Hea  of  Japan.  I  give  my  voice 

for  the  Greek  Archipelago,  as  tlm  most  won¬ 
derful  combination  of  land  and  sea,  wiiere  the 
most  i>ieturesque  of  islands  rise  out  of  the  fair¬ 
est  of  waters. 

We  <lid  not  tomdi  at  Patmos.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  invite  a  steamer  to  turn  aside  from 
its  course  to  visit  it,  excejit  it  were  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  of  travellers.  It  has  no  i‘om- 
mercc  of  any  kind.  In<le.>d  its  few  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  to 
cross  to  other  islands  t<i  |>rocure  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Ho  barren  is  it  that  it  was 
idiosen  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  place  of 
banishment,  on  which  prisoners  could  be  con¬ 
fined  as  to  a  rock  in  the  <K*ean.  Yet  this  jxior 
little  island  has  gathered  about  it  a  mighty 
tradition  :  for  it  was  the  jdaee  of  exile  of  the 
last  of  the  .Apostles  :  “  I,  .Tohn,  was  in  the  isle 
that  is  called  Patmos,  for  the  Word  of  God, 
and  for  the  testimony  of  .Tesus  Christ.”  Here 
he  wrote  the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  lu’re  was 
erecteil  in  the  twelfth  century  a  monastery 


suffer.  The  Turkish  rule  knows  neither  justice  I  liearing  his  name.  We  thought  wc  could  just 


nor  mercy.  {Ipwever,  his  fate  was  lighter  i  han 
that  of  matty.”*^  He  was  not  kept  a  prisoner, 
shut  up  in  a  fortress;  there  was  no  chain  upui 
his  hand;  and  yet  we  could  not  look  upon  that 
sad  face  without  feeling  how  bitter  was  the  | 
bread  of  exile. 

Leaving  the  city  l>ehind  us,  we  sail  along  1 
the  shores  of  the  island,  and  are  charmed 
with  their  piiduresque  beauty.  The  long  line  ' 
of  elevated  coast  swt^eps  in  and  out.  project-  j 
ing  and  rei’eding.  with  bays  stretching  inland.  ' 
at  the  eml  of  which  one  catches  glimi>ses  of 
soft  valleys  sloping  upward  tf>  the  hills,  be-  ! 
hind  and  above  which  is  the  mountain  ridge  ' 
which  forms  the  backbone  of  the  island.  | 
These  valleys  once  supiwrted  a  large  i>opula- 
tlon;  but  now,  under  the  Alestructive  Turkish  | 
rule,  it  ha-  dwindled  till  there  are  not  fortv  ! 


liisceTn  the  outline  of  the  IsIhikI,  anii  the  Cnn- 
vent  rising  above  it  on  the  western  horizon. 

The  next  morning  at  ilaylight  we  -were  off 
Heio.  that  island  of  sad  and  bloody  memories. 
Hixty  years  agf>  it  was  the  scene  of  an  event 
which  made  the  ears  of  the  civilized  world  to 
tingle.  When  the  Greek  Revolution  brf>ke  out 
in  1822,  it  is  .<ai<l  that  the  people  here  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  part  in  it.  but  were  stirred  up 
by  emissaries  from  Hamos;  ami  j>erhaps  be¬ 
cause  Himo  had  been  one  of  the  most  prosiicr- 
oiis  of  the  Gr.-ek  islands,  it  was  to  he  the  .sp<'- 
eial  mark  of  Turkish  vengeance.  \  fleet  au- 
<‘hored  off  the  town,  and  without  a  warning  of 
its  terribh'  fat»‘,  soldiers  were  le;  loose  up'.>n 
the  inhabitants.  No  age  or  sex  wa.s  spared. 
Not  only  were  men  cut  down  in  their  homes, 
but  their  wive^  and  children  with  them. 


and  in  his  poetry  there  is  a  manifest  imitation, 
as  in  the  grandest  music,  of  these  harmonies  of 
nature:  the  “  long-resounding  waves”  finding 
an  echo  in  the  long-resAumding  Homeric 
lines. 

And  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  Book  of 
Revelation  is  a  different  book,  written  on  an 
island,  on  the  seashore,  from  what  it  would 
have  been  if  written,  like  the  Book  of  Job, 
amid  Arabian  deserts  ?  Do  we  not  hear  an  echo 
of  the  deep  in  the  description  of  Him  whose 
“  voice  was  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  ”  ? 

The  imagery  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  is 
derived  in  part  from  the  old  Hebrew  prophets. 
fThe  four  living  creatures,  each  with  six  wings, 
and  having  eyes  before  and  behind,  in  whose 
different  faces  were  figured  the  strength  of  the 
lion  and  the  bull,  with  the  intelligence  of  a 
man  and  the  swiftness  of  an  eagle,  were  sym¬ 
bols  taken  from  Ezekiel.  But  in  the  charac¬ 
ters  introduced  in  this  book,  and  the  scenes 
that  iiass  before  the  eye,  there  is  a  majesty  in 
which  it  stands  alone  oven  in  the  s/icred  wri¬ 
tings-  At  the  very  opening  appears  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  one  like  untA> 
the  Hon  of  Man.  “  His  head  ami  his  hair  were 
white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow,  and  his  eyes 
were  as  a  flame  of  fire.”  “Behold,  he  cometh 
with  clouds;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
they  also  which  pierced  him  ;  and  all  kindreds 
of  the  earth  shall  wail  becau.se  of  him.” 

If  this  were  merely  a  lofty  strain  of  itoetry, 
like  that  of  Milton  or  Dante,  yet  how  far  does 
it  surpass  them !  Is  there  anything  in  all  lit- 
t*rature  to  Asiual  that  series  of  pictures  which 
passes  before  the  eye  as  the  groat  canvas  of 
the  future  is  unrolled  V  The  vision  of  the  seer 
ranges  over  all  time  and  all  worlds— over  men 
and  angels,  and  to  the  final  Judge  over  earth 
and  heaven  and  hell.  What  an  image  is  that 
of  Death  sitting  on  a  i>ale  horse,  and  Hell  fol¬ 
lowing  after !  “And  I  saw  a  groat  white  throne, 
and  Him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whom  the  cartli 
and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was  found 
no  place  for  them  :  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small 
and  great,  stand  before  Oocl.” 

Much  of  the  imagery  of  the  Hook  of  Revela¬ 
tion  is  of  the  awful  and  the  terrible.  .\s  the 
Apostle  looked  forward  to  the  future',  he  saw 
troublous  times— pestilence  and  war  e'oming 
on  the  nations,  calamitii's  that  were  prt'flgured 
in  the  seals  that  were  opened,  tlie  vials  that 
were  poured  out,  the  t  rumpets  that  were  sound¬ 
ed,  and  the  thunders  that  uttered  their  voices. 
Yet  at  the  last  all  these  images  of  terror  brt'ak 
away,  like  clouds  after  a  storm,  when  the  sun 
comes  forth  witli  the  brhght  .shining  after  rain, 
and  at  last  goes  down  in  splendor.  Tlie  long 
course  of  history  cods  la  the  iriiunph  of  right¬ 
eousness  and  peace.  “  Tli  're  is  a  rainbow 
roundabout  the  throne.” 

The  Book  of  Revelation  ditters  from  all 
ciiic  pietry  in  the  deep  human  interest  which 
pervades  it.  In  Homer  there  are  many 
tragic  and  many  pathetic  scenes,  as  when 
.4ndroma<'he  weeps  .at  tlie  tomb  of  Hect'ir, 
or  the  body  of  Priam  i.s  dragged  at  the  char¬ 
iot  wlieels  around  the  walks  of  Troy.  But 
for  the  most  part  all  that  “Iliad  of  woes” 
passes  before  us  as  a  grand  tableau  in  a  kind 
of  stately  magoiticence,  like  a  procession  in  a 
Greek  tragedy ;  and  one  might  as  .soon  think 
of  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  Furies  of 
Euripides,  or  indeed  in  the  sculptured  friezes 
of  the  Parthenon.  But  in  the  Revelation  there 
is  a  tenderness  that  is  human.  It  is  not  the 
exi>erience  of  some  mythological  personage 
that  is  portrajed.  The  martyrs  whose  souls 
are  kept  under  the  altar  are  the  martyrs  who 
havesuffereii  in  the  flesh,  and  the  degree  of 
future  glory  is  measured  by  that  of  present 
suffering.  “  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed 
in  vyjiite  robes,  and  whence  came  they?  These 
are  they  which  came  out  of  great  tribulation, 
and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them 
white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

And  so  the  Book  of  Revelation  becomes  the 
Book  of  Consolation.  .\s  ii  has  been  the  sup- 
IKirt  of  the  Cliurch  in  times  of  ix-rsecution,  it 
still  l>ears  up  all  who  are  born  to  die.  Its  word- 
are  those  whi.'h  men  whisper  to  each  other  in 
life’s  greaf  a,gonie.s,  when  eyes  are  streaming 
and  hearts  arc  breaking.  When  we  bend  over 
faces  that  we  shall  not  look  uiion  again,  our 
grief  refuses  to  be  comforted  till  we  luntr  a 
voice  from  heaven  saying  “Blessed  are  the 
dead  which  die  in  the  Lord.”  .411  the  glory  of 
this  world  gives  no  sup|8>rt  as  «.>ne  apiirf^icln-s 


the  inevitable  hour.  When  Walter  Hcott  was 
near  his  end,  he  asked  his  son-in-law,  Lock¬ 
hart,  to  read  to  him.  “From  what  l)ook?” 
was  the  inquiry.  “  There  is  iutt  one  Book,” 
was  the  reply.  Of  that  Book  the  closing 
chapters  were  written  in  yonder  island  in  the 
iKgean  Hea.  H,  M.  F. 


THE  WOLF  AT  THE  HOOK. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

At  whose  door  ?  Is  it  at  the  threshold  of 
some  shiftless  spendthrift  who  has  wasted  his 
substance  in  riotous  living,  or  been  too  lazy  to 
work,  that  the  wolf  of  jxiverty  is  showing  his 
ugly  teeth  ?  That  would  excite  no  peculiar 
symiiathy,  for  there  are  some  people  to  whom 
neither  this  world  or  God’s  Church  either 
“owes  a  living.”  But  at  the  door  of  a  sick  or 
infirm  or  out-worn  minister  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  or  of  his  widow  and  orphans,  no  such 
unclean  beast  should  be  prowling.  Some  min¬ 
isters  receive  such  ample  salaries,  that  they 
are  able  to  meet  all  their  expenses,  and  to  lay 
by  something  annually  for  a  rainy  day.  But 
these  are  a  minority ;  the  major  portion  of 
Presbyterian  jiastors  live  “  from  hand  to 
mouth,”  and  too  often  the  hand  has  to  be 
supplying  hungry  mouths,  with  nothing  left  to 
.supply  a  hungry  mind  with  nutritious  books. 

Our  Presbyterian  Church  has  wisely  organ¬ 
ized  a  “  Boaixl  »>f  Relief,”  to  provide  what  at 
best  is  a  very  moderate  annual  allowance  to 
those  soldiers  of  Christ  who  have  been  wound¬ 
ed  by  disease,  or  worn  out  on  life’s  battle¬ 
fields  :  not  only  for  them,  but  for  their  widows 
and  fatherless  children,  after  they  have  gone 
up  to  that  blessed  “  Soldier’s  Home  ”  beyond 
the  stars.  This  is  a  wise,  a  just,  a  Christian 
arrangement.  The  United  States  appropriate 
scores  of  millions  of  money  each  year  in  pen¬ 
sions  to  her  wounded  soldiers,  and  to  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  those  who  fell  on  the  field  of  blood. 
Surely  the  Commonwealth  of  Christ  should  be 
equally  just  and  generous  to  those  who  give 
their  lives  to  its  service. 

Why  not  leave  ministers  to  practice  econo¬ 
my,  and  to  provide  for  their  own  “  rainy  days,” 
as  other  professions  and  trades  are  expected  to 
do  ?  There  are  two  or  three  answers  to  this 
oft-heard  ((uestion.  Some  excellent  preachers 
have  no  financial  acumen  or  skill.  Almost  op- 
iwsite  to  my  house  is  a  plot  of  ground  which 
once  lielonged  to  a  brilliant  genius  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  pulpit;  but  he  had  so  little  genius  for 
finance,  that  he  exchanged  the  lan<l  for  an  in¬ 
vestment  so  full  of  holes  that  the  real  estate 
all  ran  through.  Most  ministers  are  poor 
financiers.  Others  arc  too  absorbed  in  spiritual 
labors  to  give  much  heed  to  the  details  of  econ¬ 
omizing.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  in  disciuss- 
ing  this  matter,  once  said  to  me,  “A  man  may 
row  his  boat,  or  he  may  bail  the  boat;  but  to 
row  and  to  bail  too,  is  not  so  easy.”  Even  if 
every  pastor  had  the  time  and  the  talent  for 
laying  up  money,  the  painful  fact  remains  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  get  such  mea¬ 
gre  salaries  that  they  have  nothing  to  lay  up. 
Every  dollar  is  required  to  keep  that  wolf  of 
want  from  getting  in  the  door. 

To  many  a  devoted  .servant  of  Jesus  the  time 
comes  when  he  can  no  longer  fight  the  wolf. 
His  health  has  broken  down  :  and  it  well-nigh 
breaks  his  heart  to  have  his  lips  closed,  and  1 
the  luxury  of  preaching  Jesus  any  longer, 
taken  away.  Or  he  has  grown  so  old  that  his 
white  head  becomes  a  warning  to  all  tho.se 
numberless  churches  who  are  in  quest  of  a 
man  “  in  the  prime  of  life.”  And  so  the  inva¬ 
lid  with  his  broken  lungs  and  the  veteran  with 
his  back-load  of  three-score  and  ten,  sits  by 
his  scanty  and  fast -diminishing  barrel  of  meal, 
and  listens  to  the  howl  of  the  wolf— wondering 
how  soon  he  may  break  in  through  door  or 
window.  Tin*  old  black  coat  is  patched  and 
sponged  up  to  make  it  hold  out  a  little  longer; 
but  he  foresees  the  time  at  hand  when  the 
thread-bare  coat  will  be  exchanged  for  the 
shroud;  and  then  God  pity  his  widow  and  or- 
idians  in  their  battle  with  the  hungry  beast! 

Brethren,  this  is  not  all  poetry,  or  parable. 
It  is  hard,  solemn,  undeniable /act.  If  you  will 
inquire'  at  tlu*  rooms  of  our  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Relief  in  Philadelphia,  they  will  tell 
you  that  hundred!?  mtnl^ters  and  of  mint.s- 

tei's’  widows  are  only  able  to  keep  the  wolf  out 
by  the  moderate  relief  that  the  Board  sends 
to  them.  But  even  that  relief  is  lieing  curtail¬ 
ed!  The  trejisury  of  the  Board  has  run  so  low 
that  the  small  apiiropriations  made  to  the  b*'n- 
etlciaries  have  been  rut  tiown  tiventij-Jire  j>er 
•  rut.!  There  is  an  absolute  lack  of  funds  to 
meet  the  apjirojuiations  already  made!  That 
wolf  of  want  is  absolutely  beginning  to  raise 
his  horrid  howl  under  the  very  windows  of  the 
Board-rooms. 

In  the  meanwhile  there  are  almost  three 
thousand  churches  witliin  the  bouruls  of  our 
General  Assembly  wliich  do  not  give  a  single 
dime  to  Ministerial  Relief!  Home  of  them  are 
rich  chun-hes,  whose  members  walk  on  Wilton 
carpets, and  dine  on  rosewood.  Many  others  are 
far  fr<uni)Overty  or  feeblene,s.s.  .4  large  major¬ 
ity  of  these  three  thousand  delinquent  churi'h- 
es  cnn  give  a  cont  riliution  to  the  Relief  treasu¬ 
ry,  and  ought  to  give.  Tlu;  .sooner  the  better; 
the  larger  the  bidter;  but  in  the  name  of  mer¬ 
cy,  do  not  leave  this  blessed  institution  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  cliarity  out  in  the  cold  of  utter  neg- 
Ici't.  Perliaps  tla-  day  may  come  when  your 
own  iiastor  may  need  an  allowance  from  this 
negleded  “  Board  of  Relief”  to  k*'ep  the  wolf 
outside  his  own  threshold. 

This  a|ipeal  is  a  spontaneous  and  v<duntary 
one  in  behalf  of  our  Board.  My  old  friend  Dr. 
Gattell.  has  not  a.sked  for  it;  he  is  himself 
skilful  ill  reaching  purses  for  good  undertak¬ 
ings.  But  as  I  sit  to-day  in  my  comfortable 
study,  from  which  a  kind  jMiople  keep  away  all 
beasts  of  prey,  my  heart  aclu's  for  many  a  poor 
but  Heaven-rich  minister  who  had  more  Bible 
than  bread  for  breakfast  this  morning.  If  this 
volunteer  appeal  .stirs  ui»  one  church  to  it-  flu¬ 
ty.  the  love-lalx»r  i.s  not  in  vain. 


The  McGecGfilh  gc  at  Londoinlcrry,  In  land, 
has  sudilenly  lieim  calhrd  upon  to  mourn  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Given,  its  esteemed  Professor 
of  Oriental  Languages,  to  a  higher  worhl.  He 
seems  to  have  been  overtaken  by  an  aflliction 
of  the  heart  while  seated  at  the  table  with  his 
family.  Dr.  Given  servetl  fi»r  many  year^  as  a 
missionary  tf>  the  Jew- in  Hamburg.  In  18.54 
he  became  ]»astor  at  Castlereagh.  Ireland, 
where  he  remained  until  lH7n.  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Irish 
Church  Pr<)fe.ssor  of  Oriental  Languages  at 
Derry.  H*'  has  within  a  few  years  published 
**  Revelation,  Inspiration,  and  the  Canon.”  ami 
a  “  Pulpit  Commentary  on  Mark.”  He  was  at 
work  uf8>n  a  Puljdt  Commentary  on  the  .Minor 
Prophet.s,  but  leaves  it  uutini.-hed.  Dr.  Given 
was  a  scholarly  anfl  genial  man.  highly  re- 
si>ected  by  all  hi.s  brethren  in  Ireland,  and 
I  widely  known  in  the  Prf?sbytcrian  world.  Our 
I  symi»athieM  go  forth  to  the  Irish  Presbyterian 
Citureh  in  this  its  great  bereavement. 


“PARAHITIS*”  IN  SUSHAY-SrHOHL  WORK. 

The  book  of  Mr.  Drummond,  “  Natural  Law 
in  the  Spiritual  World,”  ha«  of  late  been  occu¬ 
pying  quite  a  i»romment  place  in  jx>pular 
thought  and  public  print.  Of  its  chapters, 
those  on  Parasitism  and  Semi- Parasitism  stand 
among  the  foremost  in  suggestive  interest.  As 
I  read  them  I  come  Hi>on  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  as  a  general  statement :  “Any  principle 
which  secures  food  to  the  individual  without 
the  expenditure  of  work,  is  injurioiis  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  degeneration  and  loss  of 
parts.”  A  little  farther  on,  by  way  of  specia 
application',  i^ome  tliese  words : 

“One  of  the  things  in  the  religious  world  which 
tends  mo.st  stamngly  to  induce  the  parasitic  habit, 
ts  {/ointj  to  chttreh.  .  .  .  Just  because  of  its  high 
and  unique  place  in  religious  regard  does  it  be¬ 
come  men  from  time  to  time  to  inquire  how  far  the 
Church  is  really  ministoring  to  the  spiritual  health 
of  the  immen.se  religions  comnninity  which  looks 
to  it  as  its  foster-mother.  ...  It  fthe  danger  of 
♦dinrifh-going]  consists  essentially  in  the  deputy 
work  or  deputy  worship  Inseparahlle  from  church 
w  chapel  ministrations.  One  man  is  set  apart  to 
prejtare  a  certain  miiount  of  spiritual  truth  for  the 
re.st.  He,  if  he  is  a  true  man,  gets  all  the  b*>neflte 
of  ori^nal  work.  ...  If  all  one’s  truth  is  derived 
by  imbibition  from  tlie  Church,  the  faculties  for  re¬ 
ceiving  trutli  are  no4  only  undeveloped,  hut  one’s 
whole  view  of  truth  liecomes  distorted.  He  who 
abandons  the  personal  search  for  truth  under  what¬ 
ever  pretext,  abandons  truth.  The  hearer  never 
really  h'arns;  he  only  listens." 

My  first  thought  as  I  read,  was  how  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  the  Hunday-school  is  to  counter¬ 
act  this  danger  of  going  to  church.  It  was  a 
comfort  to  me,  who  am  sometimes  afflicted  in 
soul  by  those  who  dtesi'ribe  the  dangers  of  the 
Sunday-sehool  (i.  e.,  breaking  up  family  re¬ 
ligious  training,  causing  a  falling  off  of  church 
attendance  and  the  like),  I  will  not  say  to  find 
that  there  were  dangers  connected  even  with 
going  to  church,  but  that  the  Sunday-school 
was  a  preventive  and  cure  of  those  dangers. 
The  demand  which  the  Sunday-school  makes 
for  personal  work,  the  immediate  indhidual 
contact  with  the  Word  of  God  which  it  renders 
imperative,  its  mutnal  method  of  study  — 
teacher  and  taught  interchanging  their  ik>s1- 
tions  with  nearly  every  iiuestion  and  answer— 
certainly  these  prominent,  I  may  say  essen¬ 
tial,  features  of  the  Sunday-school,  effeiHiually 
jirevent  Parasitism  from  ever  finding  a  foot¬ 
hold  in  it ;  nay,  they  even  constitute  it  a  pow¬ 
erful  preventive  and  cure  for  parasiti.sm  in  the 
Church.  But  then  came  the  thought.  Is  the 
Sunday-seliool  itself  so  hermetically  sealed,  or 
so  energetii'ally  vital,  as  to  be  in  absolutely  no 
danger  from  this  same  Parasitism  ?  Is  it  so 
living  ui)  to  its  possibilities,  and  so  fully  realiz¬ 
ing  its  ideal,  as  to  Im'  above  peril  from  this 
source  ? 

Some  one  has  described  the  jirogress  of  the¬ 
ology  in  a  certain  branch  of  the  Church  some¬ 
what  thus :  The  Fathers  studied  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  The  Schoolmen  studied  the  Fathers. 
The  Doctors  studied  the  Schoolmen.  The 
Priests  studktd  the  Doctors.  The  jieople  came 
to  the  Priests.  Is  there  not  a  iierll  that  the 
system  of  International  Helps  may  interpose 
a  similar  series  of  sieves  between  the  people 
and  the  Bible,  and  thus  afford  a  lurking  place 
for  Parasitism,  even  in  the  loved  institution 
which  offers  so  strong  a  barrier  against  it.  The 
International  Committee  select  the  lessons. 
The  publishing  houses  print  them  apart  from 
their  surroundings  in  Quarterlies  and  Lesson 
Leaves.  Those  who  are  engaged  by  the  pub¬ 
lishing  houses  prepare  the  notes,  explanations, 
hints,  and  the  like.  The  superintendent  studies 
thesis  prepared  Helps.  Tlie  teacher  gets  his 
help  from  the  Hui»erintendent,  and  the  scholar 
relies  on  what  the  teacher  says,  and  perhaps 
can  hardly  find  the  passage  in  the  Bible  at  all. 
Do  not  regard  me  as  finding  fault  with  the  ex- 
eelleiKie  and  wisdom  of  the  pre.sent  system  of 
lessons  and  lesson  help.s.  I  am  hardly  coura¬ 
geous  enough  to  <lo  so,  even  were  I  disposed  to 
it  from  conviction,  wliich  I  am  not.  Gn  the 
contrary,  I  hail  the  International  Heries  of 
Lessons  as  an  admirable  w’orking  plan  for  pra«^- 
tical  popular  Bible  study.  But  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  system  as  a  whole,  does  not  prevent 
my  seeing  a  po.ssible  evil  us  incidental  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  better  guard 
ugain.-jt  this  iacidental  peril  tl)an  by  getting  ^ 
clear  apprehension  in  thought  and  practice  of 
the  essential  benefit  of  the  Hunday-sehool  iu 
the  demand  it  makes  and  the  opportunity  if 
j  affords  for  personal,  immediate,  and  mutual 
study  of  the  Heriptures  themselves.  We  cn.i- 
I  not  place  this  too  clearly  before  us  as  a  mattv  ;• 
of  theory.  We  cannot  insist  upon  it  too  rigor¬ 
ously  with  ourselves  ns  a  matter  of  practie  -. 
There  is  but  one  greater  blessing  for  tin* 
Church  iu  the  Hunday-school  than  this,  an! 
that  is  the  call  and  siihere  they  offer  for  (’hris- 
tiari  activity.  We  shall  do  well  to  take  earnest 
heed  lest  inadvertently  we  let  slij*  tlirough  our 
fingers  either  of  these  blessings.  We  are  on 
the  thre.sliold  of  another  year  of  study.  We 
have  probably  made  our  selections  from  the 
varied  Los, son  Heljis.  Let  us  Iioim'  that  we 
have  chosen  the  best  which  could  bcfouTl; 
that  we  liave  been  niggardly  neitlier  in  their 
number  nor  quality.  But  we  shall  do  well  al¬ 
so  to  reraemlier  every  day,  every  hour,  tliat  no 
“Heljis,”  however  tliey  may  assist,  can  ever 
take  the  [ilai-e  of  eanie.st,  personal,  itriiyerful, 
immediate  study  of  the  Word  of  God  it.self.  It 
is  wcli  to  do  it  in  the  original  languages.  If 
that  is  not  praeHi’Hl.  let  it  be,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  original  volume.  And  any  attempt  to  maki^ 
any  system  of  “  Helps,”  liowever  elaborate, 
take  the  j)la<*»'  of  this  (wTsonal  study,  must  re¬ 
sult  in  failure.  It  is  the  beginning  of  Paraslt- 
ism<and  Parasitism  results  in  “//(-■  ilrfjenern- 
tiofi  (tn<l  luxe  of  jifirtx.” 


A  MVBMC  RIKKK  KVKK  SIX!  F.  IT  U  A8  BOHN. 

The  venerable  Rev.  Dr.  A.  King-' bury  of  Ma- 
riettii,  Ohio,  writes : 

“My  .subscriiifioii  bei:;iit  with  the  birth  of 
your  i)aper.  Witli  th"  exeejaion  of  two  or 
three  years,  it  lias  been  a  weekly,  and  more 
and  more  wleoine.  visitant  to  our  household 
till  the  jiresent  lime.  Mjiy  it  live  long,  and 
have  an  iiiereasitig  eireulafion  .v  long  as  It 
sliall  continue  to  funiisli,  as  now,  .sijeh  a  rich 
ham  1  net  for  the  mental  growth  and  moral  im- 
proverm'nt  of  its  readers,  hotJi  old  and  young. 
The  Evanoei.imt  iias  l*een  a  great  and  growing 
power  for  good  sims*  its  first  issue,  and  it  was 
never  nn^re  needed  fiian  now. 

“  It  wa.s  my  j»rivilege  to  be  with  the  Putnam 
Presbytetian  ehurch  of  Zanesville  (which  I 
had  served  for  forty  years  nearly i,  and  with 
them  eelel>rate  tlie  tiftietli  anniver-sary  of  that 
ebureh.  Two  of  it^  four  jiastors  were  present, 
when  Mr.  Workman  < it s  j»resent  pa.stor)  preach¬ 
ed  an  interesting  historical  di.scourse.  At  11 
o’eh)ek  in  the  afternoon  we  eelehrated  the 
Lord’s  H>ii>im'i-.  Prof.  M^iore  i)reached  in  the 
evening  from  Gal.  iv.  19.  arnl  a  glorious  truth 
was  set  forth  very  foretl)ly.  On  Monday  even¬ 
ing  there  was  a  pleasant  reunion,  when  several 
ministers  of  the  city  were  present,  and  papers 
were  read  and  sj>eeehes  ma  le.” 
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THE  SWORD  A5B  THE  CCP, 

AMD  THE  NEW  VORK  CUSTOMS  HOUSE. 

By  our  Philadelphia  Correspondent. 

While  in  1620  the  Pilgrims  were  feeling  their 
way  over  the  dark  ocean  to  “  The  wild  New 
England  shores,”  the  disastrous  battle  of  the 
White  Mountain  near  Prague  in  Bohemia  put 
the  sword  into  the  hand  of  persecuting  Rome ; 
and  so  well  did  she  wield  it  that  in  seven  years 
a  population  of  three  millions  was  reduced  to 
lees  than  eight  hundred  thousand.  In  1620 
the  bulk  of  the  population  was  Protestant. 
In  1627  an  avowed  Protestant  could  be  found 
only  in  prison.  The  year  after  the  battle  of 
White  Mountain,  the  citizens  of  Prague  saw  a 
eight  they  did  not  soon  forget.  At  five  o’clock 
one  Monday  morning,  in  the  year  1621,  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  twenty-seven  of  Rome’s  victims  under 
armed  guard,  issued  from  the  gates  of  the  pris¬ 
on  on  their  way  to  execution.  They  had  spent 
the  Sunday  night  in  prayer,  and  from  Psalm 
Ixxxvi.  17,  “  Show  me  a  token  for  good  that 
they  which  hate  me  may  see  it  and  be  ashamed, 
because  thou.  Lord,  hast  holpen  and  comforted 
me,”  they  had  pleaded  for  some  token  of  their 
acceptance  with  God.  To  their  great  joy,  a 
beautiful  bow  bent  over  the  sun  as  he  came  up 
from  the  eastern  horizon.  Some  fell  on  their 
knees,  some  clapiied  their  hands,  some  shout¬ 
ed  for  joy,  and  ere  long  their  pale,  bleeding 
heads  were  rolling  upon  the  earth  smitten  off 
by  the  sword. 

Strange  to  say,  some  257  years  after  that  dire 
scene  in  the  Grosse  Ring  in  front  of  the  Tien 
Kirche,  in  the  city  of  Prague,  some  Bohemian 
students  in  Edinburgh  purchased  at  pubiic 
auction,  an  ancient  and  fearful  looking  sword 
with  two  edges,  purporting  to  be  an  execution¬ 
er’s  sword,  and  on  examination  they  found  on 
the  handle,  a  statement  in  their  own  language 
that  it  was  with  this  sword  that  the  awful  deed 
was  done,  and  also  the  initials  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  and  on  the  blade  the  names  of  twenty- 
iour  bf  the  twcuty-eevCR  victims.  The  jicn  1 
with  which  Mr.  Lincoln  signed  the  Emant'ipa- 
tion  Proclamation,  is  still  preserved  as  a  pre- 
jpious relic  by  the  admirers  of  that  act.  In  my 
study  hahge  a  highly  colored  i)rlnt  from  a 
Romish  shop  in  Italy,  showing  with  evident 
exultation.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  on  his  throne, 
and  kneeling  at  his  feettwo  French  gentlemen, 
richly  attired  in  slashed  doublets,  holding  a 
platter,  and  on  the  platter  the  head  of  a  man  ; 
and  beneath  it  the  inscription  in  Italian, 
“Charles  IX.  to  Gregory  XIII.,  the  Head  of 
Coligny !”  To  this  day  that  atrocity  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  gratulation  among  the  faithful  under  the 
shadows  of  the  Vatican.  So  it  would  seem 
that  so  proud  was  Rome  of  this  deed  in  the 
Grosse  Ring  at  Prague,  that  the  precious  in¬ 
strument  used  at  that  butcliery  was  preserved 
as  a  memento,  and  the  initials  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner  engraved  on  the  handle,  and  the  names 
of  the  victims  on  the  blade.  That  sword  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Belfa.st  Council  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Alliance,  and  is  now  in  the  tire-proof  of  the 
Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Somewhere  about  the  time  when  Columbus 
was  feeling  his  way  across  the  dark  ocean 
towards  the  new  world,  a  Bohemian  believer 
died  or  was  slain,  and  for  some  rea.son  or  oth¬ 
er,  openly  or  secretly,  a  large  silver  commun¬ 
ion-cup  was  buried  with  him  ia  his  grave. 
Thr.t  cup  has  been  lately  exhumed,  was  exhib- 
?led  with  the  sword  at  the  Belfast  Council,  and 
-  is  now  with  the  sword  in  the  same  safe  deposi¬ 
tory.  Occasion  will  be  taken  to  show  these  rel¬ 
ics  to  those  who  sympathize  with  the  faithful 
and  now  struggling  Bohemian  Church,  in  hope 
that  those  who  see  them  may  be  induced  to  do 
something  to  help  them  in  the  toilsome  work 
of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Zion  in  that  land  of 
persecution  and  martyrdom. 

These  pieces  of  precious  antiquity  came  over 
in  the  Cunard  Steamship  Bothnia  near  the  end 
of  October,  and  found  their  way  into  the  I'ceess- 
es  of  the  New  York  Custom  House.  A  friend 
in  Brooklyn  undertook  the  heroic  task  of  ob¬ 
taining  possession  of  them,  and  forwarding 
them  to  their  destination  in  Philadelphia.  As 
the  one  object  he  had  in  view  was  not  to  obtain 
them  duty  free,  but  simply  to  obtain  them  and 
pay  whatever  costs  were  demanded,  and  as  in 
fact  they  are  “  antiquities,”  and  therefore  not 
liable  to  duty,  it  was  hoped  that  they  might  be 
released  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time. 
;,^ccordingly  my  friend  entered  the  Custom 

House  with  a  cncerful  spirit  and  having  struck 
the  trail,  set  out  in  pursuit.  After  a  consider¬ 
able  time  he  was  told  to  call  again  in  a  week. 
Accordingly  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  set  out 
from  Brooklyn,  and  spent  the  whole  morning 
till  twelve  o’clock  in  looking  up  the  package, 
but  then  the  appraiser  was  out,  and  he  was 
told  that  he  would  liud  the  papers  next  day. 
A  third  expedition  from  Brooklyn  brought  him 
information  that  the  papers  had  been  sent  to 
a  broker,  who  claimed  a  commission.  Then  a 
Custom  House  paix?r  was  sent  to  me  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  which  I  was  to  make  affidavit  that 
the  sword  and  cup  were  my  personal  property, 
and  that  I  had  used  them  for  certain  years  in 
Europe  before  importing  them.  But  the  arti¬ 
cles  were  not  my  iiersonal  property,  and  I  lunl 
never  drunk  a  drop  out  of  the  cup,  and  if  I  had 
used  that  executioner’s  sword  in  Europe  even 
for  six  months,  I  should  probably  not  be  in 
America  to  receive  it.  I  then  wrote  to  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  the  Port  in  the  hope  that  with  his  aid 
the  imprisoned  articles  might  be  set  free ;  and 
it  shows  the  wonderful  advantage  we  iKjssess 
over  the  people  of  antiquity,  especially  in  facili¬ 
ties  of  communication,  that  although  New  York 
is  more  than  ninety  miles  from  Philadelphia, 
it  took  only  just  seven  days  for  my  letter  to 
reach  that  distant  city  and  the  rei)ly  of  the 
Collector  to  be  brought  Ixick!  This  letter,  in 
excellent  penmanship,  and  on  two  leaves  at¬ 
tacked  to  each  other  by  a  metallic  rivet,  in¬ 
formed  me  in  effect  that  the  Collector  was  pow¬ 
erless  in  the  case— the  articles  not  being  “an¬ 
tiquities,”  could  not  be  admitted  free,  and  the  | 
whole  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  apprais¬ 
er.  This  was  discouraging,  as  our  one  object 
was  to  obtain  the  articles,  duties  or  no  duties. 
It  would  be  of  use  to  the  public  to  learn  the 
measure  of  “  antiquity”  in  vogue  in  the  New 
York  Custom  House.  One  of  the  uninitiated 
would  supiKJse  that  a  rocking-chair  that  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  w’ould  be  old  enough  to 
bo  considered  an  “  antiquity,”  and  that  idiair 
would  be  just  about  the  age  of  the  sword.  A 
part  of  the  tigure-head  of  the  Santa  Maria 
which  brought  Columbus  to  our  shores,  would 
surely  be  anthiuated  enough  to  be  uameil  on 
that  venerable  catalogue,  and  that  would  be 
just  about  the  age  of  that  cup.  Then  these  ar¬ 
ticles  instead  of  being  imported  for  sale,  were 
merely  loaned  by  Presbyterians  in  Edinburgh 
to  Presbj'terians  in  America,  to  bi*  returned 
after  a  time  to  their  former  home.  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  more  juvenile  than  a  pre- 
Silurian  trilobite  can  be  clas-ed  among  “  anti¬ 
quities”  by  the  vcnerables  of  that  excellent  in¬ 
stitution  the  New  York  Custom  Himse. 

I  was  now  advisetlto  api>eal  to  the  Se«Tetary 
of  the  Treasury  at  Washington  ;  but  Washing¬ 
ton  is  farther  from  Philadelphia  than  even 
New  York,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  jHtssession 
of  the  articles  before  the  meeting  of  the  next 
Council  in  13S8,  at  which  time  we  shall  have  to 
report  upon  them. 


And  now  for  the  fourth  time  my  i^ersevering 
friend  de.scended  the  heights  of  Brooklyn,  em¬ 
barked  on  board  a  steamer,  landed  on  shores  of 
New  York,  found  his  way  into  Wall  Street, 
pushed  on  intrepidly  into  the  recesses  of  that 
labyrinthine  Custom  House,  passed  from  clerk 
to  clerk,  from  counter  to  counter,  watched  while 
the  papers  were  scrutinized,  marked,  signed, 
folded,  unfolded,  handed  on,  going  from  seven 
to  ten  different  officials ;  it  w'as  like  being  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries ;  and  after 
two  more  weary  hours,  and  paying  a  bill  of 
seven  dollars  and  twenty-live  cents  for  duties, 
broker’s  fees,  etc.,  actually  succeeded  in  hav¬ 
ing  those  articles  shipi)ed  to  Philadelphia  al¬ 
most  exactly  one  month  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  the  Bothnia! 

These  antiquities  have  passed  through  a  very 
chequered  career  since  they  set  out  on  their 
earthly  pilgrimage.  As  a  pious  brother  re¬ 
marked  in  a  prayer-meeting,  they  have  “pass¬ 
ed  through  a  great  many  seens  and  unseens  ”  ; 
but  now  with  clasped  hands  and  all  the  em¬ 
phasis  of  profound  emotion,  they  unite  in  be¬ 
seeching  that  whatever  be  their  lot  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  nearer  or  more  remote,  they  may  never 
again  be  called  to  encounter  the  mysteries  and 
miseries  of  the  New  York  Custom  House. 

At  the  last  accounts  the  suffering  agent  in 
this  prolonged  and  exhausting  hunt  for  the 
Swordand  Cup  wasalive and  convalescent,  the 
only  serious  remaining  effect  of  his  labor  and 
exposure  being  a  strong  and  very  disagreeable 
Custom  House  odor  in  his  wardrobe. 

William  P.  Bkeeu. 
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MR.  MOODY’S  SCHOOLS  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

By  Lucy  J.  Eider. 

Mr.  bloody’s  work  as  an  Evangelist,  is  known 
the  world  over.  His  influence  in  educational 
lines  ought  to  be  as  widely  known,  for  he  is 
doing  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  of  the  best 
and  inost  durable  work  of  a  singularly  full  and 
fruitful  life.  His  two  schools  at  Northfield, 
Mass.,  are  both  in  their  childhood,  but  it  is 
a  remarkably  vigorous  cliildhopd.  This  past 
year,  1884,  has  been  charfUderlzed  iiy  great  ac¬ 
tivity  III  building.  The  barren  hills  back  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  own  hou.se,  whose  almost  only 
value  was  in  that  they  were  “beautiful  for  sit¬ 
uation,”  are  being  gradually  transformed  into 
what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  useful  schools  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  most  surprising  thing  to  drop  down 
upon  the  quiet  little  New  England  village, 
and  find  the  hill-tops  around  crowned  with 
stately  buildings  of  brick  and  stone,  wdiicli 
equal  in  elegance  and  completeness  anything 
in  the  United  States.  The  first  days  of  the 
new  year  are  witnessing  the  opening  of  the 
magnificent  new  Frederick  Marquand  Memo¬ 
rial  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  residuary  legatees 
of  the  Frederick  Manpiand  Estate,  througli 
Mr.  D.  W.  McWilliams  of  Brooklyn.  The 
name  of  Frederick  ^larquand  is  as  ointment 
poured  forth.  He  died  four  years  ago  at  his 
home  in  Southport,  Conn.  Always  interested 
in  every  good  work,  he  left  a  very  large  fortune 
to  be  devoted  to  religious  uml  benevolent 
causes.  The  new  and  beautiful  Brooklyn 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  building, 
which  will  cost  not  h'ss  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  is  being  built  from  his  es¬ 
tate,  and  many  donations  of  which  tlie  public 
wi;i  never  know,  come  from  the  same  conse¬ 
crated  source.  The  Lord  grant  us  more  men 
like  Frederick  Maripiand. 

The  new  hall  has  cost  about  S67,00((.  It  will 
accommodate  eigiity  young  ladies.  Standing 
on  its  hospitable  porch,  one  has  sjiread  out  be¬ 
fore  him  one  of  the  loveliest  views  of  all  this 
far-famed  Connecticut  Valley.  Down  the  hill, 
a  narrow  stretch  of  meadow  reaches  to  the 
winding  river,  spanned  by  numerous  bridges. 
Over  the  river  rise,  “bench  ”  after  “bench,” 
the  remarkable  terraces  that  make  the  Valley 
so  interesting  to  geologists ;  and  a  little  in  the 
distance  one  sees  the  calm  blue  tops  of  the 
Green  Mountains—for  Northfield  lies  very  near 
Vermont.  But  passing  from  the  porch  and 
the  beautiful  “environment”  of  the  building, 
into  its  wide  and  hospitable  halls,  one  feels  no 
jar.  An  oi>en  fireplace  greets  you  in  the  hall, 
over  w’hich  is  carved  the  legend  “  Well  befall. 
Hearth  and  Hall.”  Walking  the  length  of 
the  halls,  we  find  them  expanding  at  the  ends 
into  delightful  little  rooms,  where  tables  and 
chairs  invite  us  to  sit,  and  where  the  eye  rests 
again  on  river  and  mountain  outside.  The 
girls’  rooms,  light  and  airy,  ojicn  each  si<l('tlie 
hall,  Each  is  furnished  with  tablij  and  chairs, 
h  large  Wardrobe,  marble-topped  Itiireaii 
wash-staml,  book-shelves,  and  little  .single 
beds  covered  with  white  spreads;  andi'ach  has 
steady  warmth,  and  the  most  i>erfect  jiossible 
ventilation  from  furnace  and  flue.  Could  the 
surroundings  do  more  to  make  one  happy  and 
good?  Then  there  is  a  library  and  a  miLseum, 
jiarlors  and  offices,  and  a  beautiful  Gothic 
Chapel  that  will  seat  three  hundred  ;  and  we 
must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the  large  dining¬ 
room,  with  its  sunny  windows,  and  the 
kitchen,  a  room  almost  as  pleasant  as  any  in 
the  house.  The  domestic  work  in  all  the  builil- 
ings  is  done  by  the  students  under  the  care  of 
matrons.  It  is  the  old  Mary  Lyons  plan,  and 
the  teachers  assure  me  that  it  works  admirably, 
giving  the  girls  healthful  exercise,  and  con¬ 
tributing  much  to  the  home-feeling  in  the 
school. 

The  religious  and  social  tone  in  the  school  is 
very  high.  It  could  not  fail  to  be  so  with  such 
a  founder,  and  offering  such  advantages.  But 
while  it  attracts  young  folks  who  have  had 
the  best  opiiortunities,  Mr.  Moody  also  hopes 
to  reach  many  who,  to  use  his  own  vigorous 
words,  “  haven’t  had  a  chance  in  life  ” ;  those 
wdio  later  in  life  than  most  people  are  study¬ 
ing,  covet  the  advantages  of  a  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  “Another  characteristic  of  the  school,” 
Mr.  Mooily  says,  “  is  that  the  Bilile  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  thing  in  it.  We’ll  give  our  students  a 
good  general  e  lueation,  but  we’ll  make  the 
Bible  the  central  study,  to  which  everything 
else  contributes.  Look  at  my  girls,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  growing  enthusi:istic.  “Notice  how 
many  are  mature  wo:nen.  See  the  self-sacri¬ 
fice  and  the  earnest  Christian  purpose  in  their 
faces.  And  some  of  my  older  boys  scour  the 
country  round  about  to  do  evangelistic  work.” 

Mr.  Moody  has  adopted  the  whole  three  hun¬ 
dred.  Tiiey  are  all Some  of  them  are  so 
almost  literally,  for  he  has  pickeil  them  up 
here  and  there  ;  ami  even  the  low  sum  that  is 
ordinarily  asked  for  board  ami  tuition,  they 
are  not  able  to  pay.  How  Mr.  Moody  meets 
this  expense,  and  the  extra  expense  that  every 
student  in  both  schoDls  must  bri’.ig  upon  him, 
one  can  hardly  imagine.  The  Lord  must  sure¬ 
ly  send  him  much  help. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  largo  new  Recita¬ 
tion  Halls  being  erected  for  both  schools,  ami 
both  rapidly  approaching  comiiletion  ;  nor  have 
I  mentioned  the  religious  influences  of  which 
Northfield  is  the  center,  the  Convocations  that 
have  been  held,  and  that  are  to  be  held  in  the 
future.  But  the  more  one  studies  the  whole 
situation,  the  more  one  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  of  all  the  graml  things  connected 
with  the  enterprise,  the  greatest  of  all  are  the 
vast  iiossi  bill  ties  that  lie  open  before  it. 

It  is  our  every-day  life  that  builds  up  our 
Christian  character.  If  we  overcome  the  <(ailij 
annoyanees  of  life,  we  grow  strong  and  heori<H 
ami  it  soon  becomes  a  pleasant  task  to  do,  to 
bear,  and  to  suffer. 


ALEXANDRETTA  TO  ISSUS. 

By  Prof.  George  £.  Post,  M.D.,  Beimt,  Syria. 

One  of  the  Great  Battles  of  the  World. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  not  mistaken  when 
he  select(*d  the  site  of  the  town  which  has  ever 
since  borne  his  name  as  one  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  emporia  of  his  world-empire. 

The  Gulf  of  Issus,  or  Iskanderuna,  as  it  is 
now  called  by  the  Arabs,  is  a  noble  land-locked 
bay  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  just  where  nature  indicates  the  tran¬ 
shipment  of  passengers  and  freight,  to  the 
western  terminus  of  a  railroad  from  the  Levant 
to  the  Persian  (Julf,  Tripoli,  or  fildoii,  or 

are  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  than 
Alexandretta ;  but  the  course  ofr  trade  and  con- 
([uest  has  always  been  nrountt,  not  thron<jh  the 
Syrian  desert,  and  a  railway  from  any  of  these 
points  would  sweep  northward  to  Aleppo,  and 
thence  eastward  and  southward  to  the  Yalley 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  Is  not  strange-  then  that 
engineers  have  generally  given  the  preference 
to  .Vlexander  Port,  over  that  of  its  southern 
rivals.  A  railway  from  Tripoli  to  Aleppo, 
w'ould  be  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  long. 
One  from  Alexandretta  would  be  seventy-five. 

The  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderuna  on 
the  east,  is  marked  by  a  commanding  head¬ 
land,  called  Has  el  Khanzir,  the  Arabic  for 
Boar’x  hmiJ,  and  opposite  to  its  precipitous 
snout,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  are 
three  columns,  rising  like  .sentinels  out  of  the 
sea.  The  mountains  which  bound  the  Gulf  are 
composed  for  the  mo.st  part  of  igneous  rock, 
and  an*  of  the  most  rugged  and  picturesque 
forms.  In  fev.*  places  could  they  be  crossed  on 
horseback,  and  only  two  passes,  that  of  Beilan, 
the  ancient  Pyhe  Syriacie,  and  that  of  Bagtche 
the  ancient  Pyla*  Ainanida*,  are  practicable  for 
roads  and  large  bodies  of  men.  Some  of  the 
peaks,  as  those  north  and  south  of  the  Beilan 
Pass,  are  capped  with  limestone  strata,  a  fact 
determinable  at  a  distance  by  their  rounded 
and  less  rugged  outline.  All  of  them  are  well 
wooded  and  full  of  game. 

The  western  entrance  to  the  Gulf  is  formed 
by  the  low  delta  of  the  Pyramus,  and  the 
mountains  along  the  northern  coast  are  lower, 
ami  far  less  picturesfiue  than  those  of  the 
Amanus  chain. 

Alexandretta  is  a  mi.scrable  little  town  built 
on  the  beach,  with  a  ix'stilential  swamp  behind 
it,  wdiich  finely  illustrates  the  indolence  and 
apathy  of  Orientals.  Half-an-hour  oast  of  the 
town  a  noble  fountain  bursts  out  of  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  in  three  sejiarate  heads,  each 
large  enougii  to  turn  a  mill-wheel.  .A  small 
part  of  this  water  is  carried  in  earthen  pipes 
to  suiqdy  the  town.  So  b;id  is  the  condition  of 
these  pipe.s,  however,  that  the  better  classes  of 
the  jieople  employ  water-carriers,  who  bring  it 
in  jars,  or  skins  in  wicker  frames,  swung  over 
the  backs  of  donkeys.  The  gri'ater  part  of  the 
water  is  spread  over  the  plain  and  forms  one  of 
the  foulest  swamiis  which  water  can  produce, 
in  contact  with  alluvial  soil,  decaying  vegeta¬ 
tion,  and  the  accumulated  offal  of  centuries, 
under  the  blistering  heat  of  Syrian  sunshine. 
No  womler  that  ail  the  resMents  are  .sallow  and. 
bilious,  that  .Alexandretta  is  dwarfed  to  n 
straggling,  squalid  village,  inhabited  only 
by  the  employi's  of  the  steamer  companies, 
the  agents  of  Aleptiine  and  European  mer¬ 
chants,  and  the  vile  offscouring  of  (Mediterra¬ 
nean  lands.  A  company  offered  to  drain  the 
marshes  ami  re*  hum  the  lands,  without  ex- 
pen.se  to  the  government,  on  condition  of  a 
lease  of  fifty  years ;  but  their  offer  was  rejecteil. 
The  geo.se  and  ducks,  which  are  the  only 
healthy-looking  members  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  about  .Alexandretta,  profit  by  this  decis¬ 
ion.  They  swarm  in  the  seething  canals,  and 
revel  in  the  foul  mud-flats. 

I  had  parted  from  Dr.  Dodds  in  Beilan,  be¬ 
fore  going  down  to  .Alextindretta,  to  return  to 
Beirut  by  sea,  and  he  to  go  back  over  the  rotid 
by  which  we  had  come.  Three  months  later 
I  found  myself  again  at  Alexandretta,  this 
time  with  Professor  Porter  of  the  Syrian  Prot¬ 
estant  College  and  Manuel,  a  native  of  Antioch, 
one  of  our  students.  AVe  stayed  in  the  filthy 
malarious  town  only  long  enough  to  engage 
muleteers  and  tie  on  our  loads,  and  at  half¬ 
past-ten  o’elo<*k  we  tiled  out  of  the  rows  of 
cotton  bales  and  wheat  sacks  which  encum¬ 
bered  the  streets,  and  forded  the  vile  stream 
into  which  the  limpid  waters  of  tlie  fountain 
had  been  transformed,  and  joyously  turned 
our  backs  on  the  dismal  quagmire,  and  our 
faces  toward  the  line  of  .Alexander’s  march 
to  the  battle-field  of  Issus. 

The  Battle  which  saved  Europe  from  being  Overrun 
by  Asia. 

In  order  to  gain  an  intelligent  idea  of  the 
brief  but  momentous  campaign  which  sent  the 
power  of  Persia  .staggering  back  to  the  Euphra¬ 
tes.  and  established  the  superiority  of  Europe 
over  .Asia  for  a  thousand  years,  let  us  glance  at 
Kieiiert’s  latest  map  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  and 
the  country  between  it  and  the  Euphrates. 

The  chain  of  .Amanus  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea  in  the  impassable  cliff  of  Itas  el  Khanzir. 
It  retreats  a  little  from  the  coast  a*  .Vrsus,  the 
ancient  Rhosus,  and  .still  more  at  .Alexandret¬ 
ta.  Two  hours  north  of  .Alexandretta  the  moun¬ 
tain  again  approaeh<*s  the  .sea,  and  overhangs 
it  as  a  cliff,  over  which  a  road  winds  among 
scrub  oaks  and  terebinths.  This  pass  is  the 
famous  Pylfp  Syriie  et  Ciliciie.  .At  its  north¬ 
ern  end  is  a  medifeval  ca.stle,  Alerkes  Kala, 
now  dismantled,  and  overgrown  with  dense 
thickets  of  tigs,  pomegranates,  ami  myrtles. 
This  pass  could  be  defendetl  equally  against 
an  enemy  from  tin*  north  or  .south.  Beyond  it 
the  mountains  recede  from  the  coast,  leaving 
between  themselves  and  the  sea  a  grad.ually 
widening  plain,  which  sweeps  around  the 
j  northern  end  of  tlie  Gulf,  to  lie  merged  in  the 
greater  plain  of  Cilicia.  Somewhere  in  this 
1  plain  was  the  b.attlefield  of  Issus.  Commenta- 
;  tors  have  <liffereil  widely  as  to  the  site.  .After 
I  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  tlie  campaign.  I  am  con- 
j  vinced  that  Sir  Charles  Wibson'.s  view  of  the 
'  site  is  the  correct  one.  The  conditions  to  be 


met  are :  first,  a  river  with  water  in  it  in  the 
month  of  November;  second,  a  plain  wide 
enough  for  :i0,000  men  to  form  in  the  compact 
array  cf  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  but  too  nar¬ 
row  for  the  200,000  troops  of  Darius  to  avail 
themselves  of  their  superior  numbers  and  their 
imposing  force  of  cavalry;  third,  the  site  to  be 
to  the  north  of  the  Syrian  and  Cilician  gates ; 
fourth,  an  impassable  mountain  on  the  right 
of  Ale.xandcr,  protecting  him  from  any  attempt 
to  outflank  him  there. 

.A  glance  at  the  accompanying  maji  shows  a 
small  stream  just  beyond  the  Syrian  and  Cili¬ 
cian  gates.  .At  this  point  the  plain  is  a  marsh, 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  wholly  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  deploying  even  of  .Alexander’s 
small  force.  From  this  point,  however,  the 
plain  widens  toward  Payas,  at  which  point  is 
another  small  river,  with  banks  steep  enough 
at  points  to  prevent  infantry  easily  crossing,  and 
every  way  answering  to  the  description  of  the 
Pinarus.  The  space  from  the  sea  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  at  this  point  may  be  two  miles,  and  would 
enable  .Alexander  to  form  a  strong  centre  and 
right  with  his  30,(XK)  troops,  but  would  hardly 
enable  him  to  strengthen  his  left  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  crossing  of  Darius’s  cavalry  near  the 
sea. 

Two  hours  to  the  north  of  the  river  of  Payas 
is  another  stream,  the  Dale-tchai,  or  Mad 
River,  which  tears  its  way  through  a  wild 
gorge  in  the  porphyry,  and  flows  through  a 
well  marked  fissure  in  the  plain  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf.  In  places  this  stream,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season,  is  ten  feet  decf),  but  in 
many  places  it  is  fordable.  The  northern 
bank,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Payas  River,  is 
steeper  and  more  defensible  than  the  south¬ 
ern.  If  I  were  choosing  a  Pinarus  for  a'sthet- 
ic  reasons,  I  should  prefer  the  Dah^-tcbai  to 
the  Payas,  but  the  breadth  of  the  plain  at  this 
point  seems  fatal  to  the  identillcation  of  it  with 
that  Btreum.  The  plain  at  this  point  is  not 
less  than  five  inih's  in  width  from  the  edge  of 
the  mountain  to  the  sea,  and  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  would  allow  thy  widest  scope  for  the  op¬ 
erations  of  cavalry.  There  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  aiTanging  an  army  as  large  as  that 
accredited  to  Darius  in  perfect  order  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Dalc-tcliai,  while  his  cav¬ 
alry  alone  would  have  great  difficulty  in  ma- 
peruvring  on  thy  narrow  space  of  Darius’s 
right  wlijg  at  Payas. 

The  chain  of  .'Vnitlnus,  although  low,  seldom 
rising  above  5,.50a  feet,  is  not  passable  for  ar¬ 
mies,  except  by  the  natural  clefts  of  Beilan 
and  Bagtche,  the  Amanian  and  Syrian  (fates. 
In  the  month  of  November,  .CD  B.  G.,  Alexan¬ 
der  had  marched  through  the  (dlician  gat(*s, 
around  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  leaving 
his  sick  in  the  town  of  Issus,  which  is  an  hour 
northwest  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Dale-tchai, 
and  the  name  of  wdiieh  has  perhaps  unduly 
swayed  the  minds  of  commentators  toward 
that  stream  as  the  true  Pinanis.  He  marched 
a  day  and  a  half  to  the  south,  over  the  field 
of  his  coming  victory,  through  the  Syrian 
and  Cilician  gates,  and  was  intending  to  jiass 
through  the  Syrian  gates  to  the  ])lain  of  .An¬ 
tioch,  and  so  to  swoop  down,  as  he  did  a  little 
later,  on  the  career  of  conquest  which  made 
him  master  of  the  Levant.  Before  passing 
through  the  Amanus  chain,  however,  he  made 
a  short  march  to  the  south,  to  seize  the  Port  of 
Myriandrus,  which  lay  somewhere  south  of 
the  present  town  of  Alexandretta.  This  move¬ 
ment  was  neces.sary  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
his  communications  by  sea  with  Greece,  in 
case  Darius  should  intercept  the  line  of  his  re¬ 
treat  and  supplies  by  .Asia  Minor.  Alcantimc 
J>arius  had  been  encamped  at  a  jilace  east 
o'f  the  Amanus  range,  proViably  nearer  the 
Bagtche  Pass  than  that  of  Beilan,  with  an 
army  said  to  have  numbered  600,000  men. 
Hearing  of  Alexander’s  march  toward  Alyrian- 
drus,  he  crossed  the  mounlains  by  the  Ama¬ 
nian  gates,  intending  to  cut  his  commuiiica- 
tions,  and  hoping  perhaps  toi'iitrap  him  in  the 
pocket  between  Alyriandrus  and  Ras  el  Khan¬ 
zir,  where  defeat  would  be  hopeless  ruin. 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  h<*ur<l  of  this  move-  | 
ment  of  Darius,  turned  back  with  a  tiger’s 
spring,  seized  the  jtass  at  .Tonah’s  Pillars  by 
midnight,  and  at  daybreak  descended  into  the 
marshy  plain.  It  is  about  two  hours’  marcli 
from  Alerkes  to  I’ayas,  for  a  rider  unencum¬ 
bered  and  unresist(.*d.  For  an  army  forced  to 
deploy  from  a  narrow,  rocky  i>a.ss,  inlo  a  grad¬ 
ually  widening  plain,  it  might  wi'll  take  from 
daybreak  until  noon.  But  Dariu.s  had  thrown 
across  the  Pinarus  a  force  of  ca  valry  as  large 
in  numbers  as  the  whole  Mac(“donian  army, 
and  oocui>ylng  a  vastly  greater  space,  witli 
20,000  infantry  to  check  Alevander’s  march,  uml 
hinder  his  formation  in  (he  formidable  [ilial- 
anx.  To  .Alexander’s  great  joy,  however,  he 
detected  the  fatal  mi.stake  of  Darius,  in  ad¬ 
vancing  from  the  bifiad  field  of  the  Dale-tchai, 
where  the  commentators  would  have  it  that  he 
fouglit,  and  where  good  gem'ralshi))  would 
have  dictated  that  he  await  his  far  l(*s3  numer¬ 
ous  adversaries.  By  this  ill-starr(*d  impa¬ 
tience  he  had  forced  on  an  action  where  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  formed  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  his  line  of  battle, 
and  compelled  him  to  place  his  Persians,  man 
to  man,  in  face  of  an  enemy  vastly  their  sujie- 
rior  in  courage,  di.scipline,  and  tactics,  and  led 
by  the  ablest  and  most  intrepid  of  generals. 
Numbers,  under  such  circumstances,  hinder 
tactical  evolutions,  and  in  case  of  an  overthrow 
of  the  first  line,  crowd  the  fiehl,  prevent  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  shattered  corjis,  become  entangled 
with  the  di.sorden*d  masses,  and  soon  degene¬ 
rate  into  a  helpless,  surging  mass  of  panic- 
stricken  men,  to  be  butch(*red  without  the 
jKiwer  of  resistance. 

The  first  blow  of  .Alexander  drove  a  solid 
wedge  of  sjiears  between  the  cavalry  on  tin* 
right  and  centre,  and  the  intantry  on  the  left 
of  Darius’s  advance.  The  cavalry,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  speed  of  the  horses,  was  glad  to 
seek  .«afety  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  But 
the  unfortunate  infantry,  20,0<»n  strong,  was 
driven  into  the  mountains,  and  held  at  bay 
there  by  a  small  force,  and  took  no  further 
part  in  the  battle. 

It  was  now  afternoon.  .Alexander  sent  Par- 
menio  toward  his  left,  to  guard  the  vulnerable 
wing  of  his  army  from  any  further  insult  by 
Darius’s  cavalry.  The  king  commanded  in  per¬ 
son  on  the  right,  an«l  charged  with  drawn 
sword  through  the  stream,  driving  the  Per¬ 
sians  from  their  intrenehments,  and  shatter¬ 
ing  their  crowd(*d  columns  with  tin*  force  of 
his  attack.  Darius  had  iilaced  6U,(mh»  of  his 
Persians  on  tin*  right  bank,  flanked  by  :f0,0<K) 
Greek  mercenaries.  .As  the  Persians  gave  way, 
and  rolled  in  slaughtered  heajis  on  the  plain, 
.Alexander’s  phalanx  was  necessarily  disorder¬ 
ed  by  the  very  violence  uf  the  on.set,  and  the 
uiechanieal  impediment  of  the  piles  of  slain. 
At  this  moment  the  Greek  mercenaries  took 
them  in  flank,  and  attempted  to  turn  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  day.  But  .Alexamler’s  ready  skill 
soon  restored  onler,  and  Greeks  and  Persians 
were  mingled  in  a  common  carnage.  .A  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  Darius’s  host  were  left  on  the 
fiehl.  Darius  fled  by  the  way  of  the  .Amanian 
I  Gates,  and  with  diftieulty  escajied  eaiiture. 

I  .Alexander  made  prisoners  of  his  wife  and  mo- 
I  ther  in  the  royal  tent,  while  Darius,  flinging 
j  away  his  bow  and  shield  and  royal  garments, 

!  rode  for  his  life,  and  did  not  rest  until  he  Imd 
'  reeros.sed  the  Euphrates,  and  sheltered  him¬ 
self  behind  an  army  more  numerous  than  that 
which  he  had  lost  at  Issus. 


Hunting  for  our  Tent-  Taking  Befhge  in  a  Khan.  j 

.After  leaving  .Alexandretta,  we  ordered  our 
muleteers  to  go  on  to  Tchai  Koi,  and  encamp  , 
for  the  night,  while  we  wandered  here  and  I 
there  in  pursuit  of  plants.  The  plain  to  the  j 
north  as  well  as  the  south  of  Payas,  is  now 
covered  with  thickets  of  scrub-oak,  styrax,  i 
myrtle,  wild  pomegranate,  and  fontanesia.  It  j 
would  in  its  present  state  be  extremely  diffi- 1 
cult  ground,  especially  for  the  operations  of 
cavalry.  .At  a  distance  of  about  an  hour  from  ' 
Payas,  the  whole  plain  is  irrigated  by  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Dale-t<*hai  and  other  streams,  and  ! 
divided  by  wicker  fences  into  gardens  and  or- ' 
chards,  which  would  seriously  impede  the  | 
movements  of  a  body  of  horse.  .A  large  num-  i 
ber  of  thatched  cottages  are  nestled  among  i 
the  trees,  forming  a  straggling  village,  several 
miles  sciuare.  The.se  huts  are  built  of  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  wattled  canes,  and  thatc-hed  with 
the  swamp-grass  so  common  in  this  well-water-  ] 
ed  region.  We  arrived  at  these  orchards  at  , 
sunset,  but  found  no  traces  of  our  tent.  No  i 
one  had  seen  our  caravan.  We  passed  through  i 
one  part  of  the  village  into  an  open  field,  but  I 
no  tent  appeared.  The  luief  twilight  was  fad¬ 
ing,  and  matters  began  to  look  serious,  as  it 
seenu*d  likely  that  we  would  be  obliged  to  pass  ! 
the  night  on  the  damp  ground  without  bedding  ! 
or  supper.  j 

Just  then  a  shadow  emerg<*d  in  the  gloam-  I 
ing  from  the  dark  tro(*s,  and  approached  us. 
flannel  hailed  him,  and  learned  that  he  had 
not  seen  the  caravan,  but  that  there  was  a 
khan  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village.  For  a 
few  piastres  he  engaged  to  conduct  us  to  that 
refuge.  We  were  soon  under  the  shadow  of  an¬ 
other  labyrinth  of  dark  trees,  tracing  our  way 
by  the  sound  of  the  brook  at  the  side  of  the  j 
path.  .At  a  turn  of  the  road  we  came  suddenly 
OQ  n  low  wooden  building,  w'ith  a  verandah  in  j 
front.  Under  this  verandah  was  sitting  a  [ 
company  of  Moslems,  as  we  knew  from  their  i 
white  turbans,  which  were  all  that  was  visible  i 
in  the  darkness.  Our  guides  addres«ed  a  few  ^ 
'ivvrds  to  them  in  Turkish,  a  language  unfamil¬ 
iar  to  Prof.  Porter  and  myself,  when  suddenly 
the  idea  0(*curred  to  me  of  addressing  them  in 
their  sacred  language,  the  .Arabic.  To  our 
great  satisfaction,  one  of  the  company  ilhSwei*-  * 
cd  us  lu  good  IdlOiUatlc  .Arabic,  and  We  were  i 
8oon  on  our  way  to  the  Khan.  This  inn  was  a  I 
rude  two-storey  building  of  sun-dried  bricks  j 
and  wood,  surrounded  by  tig  and  mulberry  or¬ 
chards,  with  here  and  there  a  lemon  or  orange 
tree.  The  host  showi'd  us  up  a  rickety  stair¬ 
case  into  a  half-inclosed  verandah  overlooking 
the  stable  yard  and  the  gardens  beyond.  But 
of  our  lost  muleteers  and  baggage  we  had  no 
tidings. 

Our  hostess  soon  brought  us  several  circular 
sheets  of  bread  about  the  thickness  of  (*ard- 
board  and  the  diameter  of  the  head  of  a  sugar 
cask,  and  a  few  eggs.  To  her  great  amuse¬ 
ment  we  timed  the  boiling  of  the  eggs,  the  na-  i 
tives  cooking  them  to  the  hardness  of  a  cricktff,  1 
ball.  These  simple  provisions,  with  a  tin  of  I 
apri(*ot  jam  which  we  had  brought  in  our  sad¬ 
dle-bags,  formed  our  evening  meal.  We  then 
(*ast  about  for  sleeping  ac(*ommodations  for  the 
night.  (Manuel  had  brought  on  his  pack-sad¬ 
dle  the  sleeping  arrangements  of  Prof.  Porter, 
but  mine  were  with  the  caravan.  I  soon,  how¬ 
ever,  found  a  store-room  filled,  with  the  <*ut 
straw  used  in  place  of  hay  as  fodder,  and 
spreading  two  large  saeks  over  it,  lay  down, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  was  sound  aslec)).  At 
about  ten  o’clock  P.  M.  I  was  awaken<*d  by  the 
cook,  who  had  come  in  with  the  caravan.  .A 
horse  had  been  ill  by  the  way,  and  the  mule¬ 
teers  had  stopped  in  Payas  to  tre;it  him.  I  was 
glad  to  (*xchange  the  straw  for  my  camp  cot 
and  bed,  and  we  were  all  soon  asleej)  again  af¬ 
ter  the  toil  and  adventures  of  the  day. 

The  next  da>was  Sunday,  but  as  the  Khan 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  malarious  gardens,  wo 
did  not  care  to  risk  the  exposure  of  another 
d.ay  and  night,  and  so  we  moved  in  the  morning 
to  a  dry  camping  ground,  on  a.  liluff  outside  the 
village,  overlooking  the  Dale-tchai.  Here  we 
spent  the  day  in  well-earned  repose,  both  of 
body  and  mind. 

During  Sunday  night  we  had  several  smart 
showers,  and  to  our  dismay  found  that  our 
tent  leaked  like  ;i  si(*ve.  Part  of  our  bedding 
became  soaked  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  sit  up  and  )n'ot(*ct  the  remainder  by 
holding  our  umbrellas  over  ourselves  and  it 
while  the  showers  lasted.  Fortunately  the 
rain  was  not  continuous,  and  by  coiling  our¬ 
selves  ui>  in  the  dry  parts  of  our  beds,  we  man¬ 
aged  to  pass  the  night  without  any  serious 
l  onsequences  to  our  health. 


The  Ghristian  Union  : 

Christianity  is  Something  ;  infidelity  offers 
Nothing  ;  it  asks  ustogiv<*Som('thing  for  Noth¬ 
ing.  The  wi.sf'  m(*n  bring  th(*ir  gifts  to  Nobody, 
ol)(*n  their  bo.xcH,  and  take*  out  Nothing.  Noth¬ 
ing,  like  the  Oriental  Nirvana,  is  the  end  toward 
which  all  unbelieving  philosopiiy  is  t(*nding. 
The  world  came  from  Nothing ;  tin*  soul  is 
Nothing  ;  at  death  it  goes  to  Nothing  ;  Noth¬ 
ing  is  the  cause  of  design  in  nature ;  God  is 
Nothing;  divim*  law  is  Nothing;  morality  is 
Nothing  ;  the  unknowable  is  Notliing  ;  the  uni¬ 
versal  and  the  abstrai-t  an*  Nothing  ;  lib*,  lov<*, 
joy,  are  Nothing  ;  the  laws  of  Nature  are  Noth¬ 
ing.  There  is  nothing  but  Nothing  ;  everything 
came  out  of  Nothing,  and  everything  wifi  be  re- 
.solved  into  Nothing  again. 

Notliing  is  the  foundation  of  our  civil  and  so¬ 
cial,  as  well  as  of  our  jihilosophical  and  religious 
ord<*r.  In  Socialism,  Nothing  is  tin*  oiitcoim* 
of  our  [last  history  and  our  pi  esent  civilization  ; 
and  the  Russian  Socialists  are  Nihilists,  or  Noth- 
ingites.  The  original  chaos  in  which  Nothing 
and  Something  an*  indistinguishable,  looms  iqi 
as  tin*  coming  Something  or  Nothing  in  whicti 
all  knowledge  and  all  as[iiration  will  be  merged 
and  r*xtinguished.  lnde(*d.  Nothing  has  be(*n 
endowed  with  so  much  by  sonn*  modern  think¬ 
ers,  that  their  disciples  are  beginningto  look  in¬ 
to  itas  the  great  field  for  future  discovery,  hop¬ 
ing  to  recover  what  has  bi'cn  given  to  it.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  emptiest  of  all  wonis,  it  is  getting 
to  be  the  richest.  Men  who  have  ln*en  taught 
that  everything  is  Nothing  arc  beginning  to  ask, 
AVhat  is  this  wonderful  Nothing?  Men  wdio 
havi*  heard  everything  explained  into  Nothing 
are  now  tiying  to  evolve  everything  again  out 
of  Nothing,  and  to  believe  in  Nothing  more 
strongly  than  they  (W’er  di<l  in  Something.  As 
an  article  of  faith,  and  a  ground  for  social  and 
n*ligious  order,  we  prefer  Something  to  Notiiirig. 

The  Baptist  Weekly  : 

It  was  our  good  fortune,  last  week,  to  'Tijfiy 
a  meeting  where  the  |ia.Htor's  oi>ening  remark.s, 
and  theseof  the  brethren  following,  werein  jier- 
feet  syirqiatliy,  and  tin*  hymns  and  [uayers 
were  in  keeping  with  the  subject,  which  was 
“  Witnessing  for  (Jhrist.”  The  pastor  e.\plain- 
r-d  clearly  the  Scriidural  idea  of  what  is  e\pc<*t- 
ed  of  those  to  whom  the  Lor<l  says  “Ye  ar<* 
my  wit n< *.4.308,”  and  enforced  his  t<*acliing  by 
niJiny  illu.strative  passages  from  the  (fid  an<l 
New  Testament,  and  tlien  put  the  searching 
questions  “What  do  you  know  perso/iu//;/  of 
Christ?  How  ha%’e  you  witnes.sed  for  Him  in 
the  past?  How  are  you  witnessing  now?” 
With  deep  feeling  and  humble  wonis,  one  after 
another  arose  and  said  the  questions  Icnl 
strangely  .stirred  them,  and  called  uj)  their  for¬ 
ty-five,  or  forty-two,  or  thirty-three,  or  twenty, 
or  four  or  two  years  of  Christian  profession, 
and  the  responsibility  involved.  .And  while  ac¬ 
knowledging  their  often  failures  in  witnes.Hing, 
yet  they  believed  they  did  truly  know  Christ. 
Xh<*  e.xperiences  wen*  varied,  but  all  converged 
to  the  central  idea,  and  all  gave  their  “  witness 


for  Christ.”  The  meeting  was  one  of  solemn 
ht*ait  searching.  Not  a  falsi*  note  was  struck, 
and  the  impressions  made,  led  to  the  writing  of 
these  lines. 

The  Observer : 

The  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  con¬ 
tain  11)5  Churches  of  the  Prob'stant  faith,  jind 
30  Romanist,  The  houses  of  worship  are  163 
and  42  respectively,  the  Roman  Catholics  stand¬ 
ing  first  with  42  ;  tlie  Presbyterians  second  with 
32  ;  the  Methoilists  30  ;  United  Presbyterians 
19  ;  Lutherans  18  ;  Episcopalians  15.  The  val¬ 
uation  of  the  church  buildings  is :  Presbyte¬ 
rians  .^1,234,400  ;  Episcopal  (?^782,900  ;  United 
Presbyterians  $652,500 ;  and  others  smaller 
amounts. 

The  total  communicant  membership  in  Prot¬ 
estant  churches  is  46,477.  The  four  largest 
denominations  are  the  Lutheran,  with  11,3.50 
members  ;  Presbyterian  with  7,255  ;  Methodist 
with  6,711 ;  and  the  Unitad  Presbyterian  with 
5,588.  It  must  be  noted  that  in  most  churchi'S 
the  average  increase  per  year  has  been  less  in 
the  last  live  years  than  in  the  same  period  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  total  of  Sabbath-school  scholars 
in  Protestant  (*hurche.s.  excepting  the  Lutheran, 
is  34,992,  and  scholars  in  Roman  Catholic  Paro¬ 
chial  schools  10,920. 

'Die  total  estimated  population  of  the  two 
cities  is  287, (XK).  Estimating  from  the  number 
of  communicants,  the  total  adher(*nt8  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  religion  in  the  cities  would  be  : 
Protestant,  185,908  ;  Roman  Catholic,  83,(K)0 ; 
Israelite,  3,(X)0  ;  Buildist  tChinese),  92  ;  leaving 
as  nominally  irreligious,  15,000.  Making  the 
largest  reasonable  deductions  for  errors,  and  for 
young  children,  there  must  be  left  100,000  per¬ 
sons  who  have  made  no  [irofession  of  religion. 

In  the  past  seventeen  years  there  has  been  a 
gain  of  32  Evangefi(*al  Churches  and  21,000 
membei-s  ;  but  this  is  only  a  slight  advance  on 
the  increase  in  poiuilatioii.  There  is  about  one 
communicant  to  every  six  inhabitants,  whereas 
in  the  whole  United  States  there  is  one  to  every 
live. 

The  increase  in  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  most 
alarniing  feature.  There  are  now*  1,880  .stri(*tly 
retail  saloons  in  the  two  eitii's  ;  seventeen  years 
ago  there  were4j  licensi'd  liquor-houses  to  (*ve- 
ry  church;  now  there  are  9j  retail  saloons  to 
ev(*ry  church  building,  including  all  Roman 
Catholic  Churches  and  all  Mission  Chapels. 

The  Christian  Weekly  : 

lu  hirt  opening  lile.ssagi*  to  tin*  Legislature 
(hi*  new  Governor,  with  a  prudent  dread  of  the 
“  political  damnation”  threaten(*d  by  Catholic 
pafiers,  and  with  a  keen  foreeast  (or  coni*ifiating 
the  voters  who  an*  n*ady  “to  mar  the  political 
future”  of  the  “bigots”  who  dare  to  disobey 
the  bidding  of  their  priestly  lead(*rs,  hastened 
to  promise  “  prompt  executive  approval”  to  any 
measure  guaianteeing  religious  liberty  to  the 
inmat(*s  of  our  penal  and  reformatory  institu¬ 
tions.  Of  course  this  refi*rs  to  the  so-called 
“  Freedom  of  Worship  Bill,”  whieh  Catholie 
priests  have  so  persistently  pressed  with  the  de¬ 
termination  to  force  an  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Refuge  of  this  i*ity,  whieh  in  all  its  history  has 
been  strii'tly  unsectarian.  Two  bills  wen*  intro- 
duc(*d  in  hot  haste  into  the  Senate,  showing  the 
profound  anxiety  of  aspiring  politicians  that 
juvenih*  delinquents  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  “time-honored  eustonis  and  ceremonies” 
in  which  th(*y  had  been  so  carefully  reared  by 
their  watchful  jiarents,  but  whose  restraining 
inllueiuie  upon  their  morals  has  be(*n  .so  feeble. 
The  purpose  of  these  bills  is  offensively  secta¬ 
rian,  giving  to  the  piopagamlists  of  one  faith 
privil(*g(*s  not  demanded  or  desiri'd  by  anj'  oth¬ 
er.  Wedonbt  whether  the  citizens  of  thisState, 
whose  Con.stitution  guarantees  “the  free  exer- 
ci.si*  and  enjoyment  of  religious  luofession  and 
worshij*  without  discrimination  or  pr(*ference,” 
are  ready  for  a  change  at  the  demand  of  an  in¬ 
tolerant  hierarchy.  The  Catholic,  jiress  is  jubi¬ 
lant  at  the  prospect  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
by  this  Legislature.  One  of  the  city  papers, 
whieh  a.ssumes  gr(*at  ci  <*dit  for  “  the  victory.” 
chuckles  at  the  “  fierce  struggle”  between  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  two  parties  for  the  honor  of  introduc¬ 
ing  the  bill,  but  shrewdly  ae<*ounts  for  tlie  enger- 
ni'ss  of  Governor  and  membi'is  in  the  fact  that 
“  it  is  just  prior  to  a  Gubernatorial  election.” 

The  Examiner : 

Thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  Siippressiot) 
of  Vi(ie,  one  kind  of  indecent  literature  has 
practically  vanished  from  among  us,  and  is  not 
likely  to  reappear.  But  b)  offset  this  great 
gain,  then*  is  a  taint  of  indecency  affecting  the 
staple  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
)»l(*.  For  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  most 
part  of  those  who  read  at  all,  coniine  their  read¬ 
ing  mainly  to  the  daily  newspapisr  and  the  pop¬ 
ular  novel.  Without  denying  the  (*xcellences 
of  both,  it  is  doing  neithi'r  an  injustiiie  to  .say 
that  thi'y  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more 
luiflt  h  r  the  eyes  of  those  who  desire  to  keep 
heart  and  mind  pure. 

The  excuse  that  is  most  frequently  offered  for 
this  condition  of  things — fora  ilefcnce  is  hardly 
att-'iupted — is,  as  regards  the  newspaper,  that 
it  is  n(*cessary  to  jnint  the  n(*ws,  and  that  it  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  editor  if  the  jicople  break 
all  the  Commandments.  On  tiie  part  of  the 
novelist  the  similar  excuse  is  urged,  that  he 
merely  represents  facts  that  exist.  It  is  not  the 
author  who  makes  vice,  and  he  would  not  be 
true  to  nature  if  he  did  not  [lairit  man  and  so¬ 
ciety  as  they  actually  exist.  “  R(*alism,”  that  is 
the  representation  of  the  times  as  they  are,  is 
declared  to  be  the  true  principle  of  journalism 
and  aiithorshifi.  To  do  less  is  not  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  is  to  be  unfaithful  to  nature.  Is 
this  excuse  a  valid  one? 

As  regards  the  newspaper  it  evidently  is  not. 
The  jdca  that  the  whole  truth  must  be  told  is  a 
plausible  one,  but  the  very  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  newspaper  is  that  it  does  not  tell 
the  wholi*  truth.  That  there  are  murders  and 
.scandals  and  defalcations  and  suicides,  is  true, 
of  course,  but  it  is  false  to  assert,  us  the  news- 
p;q»er  in  effect  does,  that  these  are  the  princifoil 
fiart  of  the  doings  of  the  world  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Htis  lifi:  no  side  but  the  dark  side? 
Are  the  majority  of  .5t),(J(Kl,(XI0  peo[)le  knaves  and 
liars?  Are  there  no  good  deeds  done  to  set 
alongside  of  the  evil  deeds?  Th(*se  questions 
need  no  answers.  The  same  skill  and  money 
now  expended  in  ferreting  out  the  details  of 
crimes  and  scandals  would,  if  directcil  to  the 
discovery  of  the  good  deeds  done,  utterly 
change  the  character  of  the  “news”  printed  in 
any  morning  i>api*r.  The  newspapi'is  do  not 
print  the  nev.s  ;  they  print  but  a  .small  part  of 
the  news,  and  that  the  worst  fiart.  They  take 
<*omparatively  little  pains  to  get  the  news  which 
the  moral  and  reputable  part  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  most  anxious  to  learn,  and  spend  their 
main  efforts  in  pandering  to  the  lowest  tastes  of 
their  least  respcetable  patrons.  The  plea  that 
the  average  ncwspafier  tells  the  truth,  is  a  pal- 
[lable  iibsurdity.  Nor  is  the  [Jea  more  valid  as 
regaids  the  popular  novel. 


NATIVE  MISSIONABIES  IN  INDIA. 

Of  the  Rev.  Balm  Ram  Chunder  Bose,  recent¬ 
ly  visiting  in  this  country  and  also  in  Great 
Britain,  the  last  Free  Church  Monthly  says : 
“(Mr.  Bose  was,  with  his  exmsin,  converted  to 
Chri.st  in  1851,  through  the  ti*Ju  hing  in  our  Duff 
College,  Calcutta,  which  after  the  Disruption 
happened  to  be  built  just  opposite  his  own  door. 
He  was  bafttized  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  S.  Mackay. 
liiki*  so  many  of  our  conve.rts,  he  became  in 
time  a  most  valued  missionary  of  another  evan¬ 
gelical  Church,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  of 
America.  His  cousin  also  has  proved  to  be  a 
{)illar  of  the  native Chuich  ;  and  it  is  his  daugh- 
tei*,  .Miss  Chundra  Mookhi  Bose,  M.A.,  who  is 
the  first  woman  of  India  that  has  taken  the 
highest  Arts  degree  of  its  universities,  after  in¬ 
struction  in  our  Calcutta  school,  while  her  sister 
is  studying  medicine  for  a  degree.  Mr.  R.  C. 
Bose  has  I'cfu.sed  .Methodist  ordination,  being 
loyal  to  Free  (diiirch  principles.  From  Gudh 
as  a  centre,  he  lias  proved  a  missionary  of  great 
power  to  his  educated  countrymen  all  over 
.North  India.  Ib*  thrilled  more  than  one  audi¬ 
ence,  old  and  young,  by  the  sinqile  and  modest 
stoiy  (#f  his  conveisiori.  Except  the  late  Beha- 
ri  Lai  Singn,  our  Church  has  not  before  seen, 
in  this  country,  one  of  its  Bengalee  converts. 
Mr.  Bose  may  well  take  his  place  beside  Duiijib- 
hai  Naurojee  of  Bombay,  Rajahgojiaul  of  Mad¬ 
ras,  Narayan  Sheshadri  of  the  Deccan.”  Mr. 
Bose  has  returned  home  to  Calcutta. 
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_ INTERNATIONAL  SEBIES. _ 

Sunday,  Feb.  1,  1885. 

PAUL  AT  JERUSALEM. 

The  Lesson  :  Acts  xxi.  15-20. 

15.  And  after  those  da^s  we  took  up  our  carriages,  and 
went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

18.  There  went  with  us  also  certain  of  the  disciples  of 
CsBsares.  and  brought  with  them  one  Mnason  of  Cyprus,  an 
old  disciple,  with  whom  we  should  lodge. 

17.  And  when  we  were  come  to  Jerusalem,  the  brethren 
received  us  gladly. 

18.  And  the  day  following  Paul  went  In  with  us  unto 
James ;  and  all  the  elders  were  present. 

19.  And  when  he  had  saluted  them,  he  declared  particu¬ 
larly  what  things  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by 
his  ministry. 

29.  And  when  they  heard  it.  they  glorified  the  Lord,  and 
said  unto  him.  Thou  seest,  brother,  how  many  thousands 
of  Jews  there  are  which  believe ;  and  they  are  all  zealous 
of  the  law ; 

21.  And  they  are  Informed  of  thee,  that  thou  teachest  all 
the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake  Moses, 
saying  that  they  ought  not  to  circumcise  their  children, 
neither  to  walk  after  the  customs. 

22.  What  Is  It  therefore  ?  the  multitude  must  needs  come 
together :  for  they  will  hear  that  thou  art  come. 

23.  Do  therefore  this  that  we  say  to  thee :  We  have  four 
men  which  have  a  vow  on  them ; 

24.  Them  take,  and  purify  thyself  with  them,  and  be  at 
chargee  with  them,  that  they  may  shave  their  heads :  and 
all  may  know  that  those  things,  whereof  they  were  Inform¬ 
ed  oonoerning  thee,  are  nothing;  but  that  thou  thyself 
al‘0  walkest  orderly,  and  keepest  the  law. 

25.  As  touching  the  Gentiles  which  believe,  we  have 
written  and  concluded  that  they  observe  no  such  thing, 
save  only  that  they  keep  themselves  from  things  offered  to 
idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  strangled,  and  from  forni¬ 
cation. 

26.  Then  Paul  took  the  men,  and  the  next  day  purifying 
himself  with  them  entered  Into  the  Temple,  to  signify  the 
accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification,  until  that  an 
offering  should  be  offered  for  every  one  of  them. 

fir  AfifiOTT  E.  KITTEEDGE,  O.D. 

Golden  Text— “And  tcheti  they  heard  it,  they 
glorified  God.”— Acts  xxi.  20. 

In  spite  of  all  the  entreaties  and  tears  of  the 
brethren  in  Cesarea,  Paul  journeys  toward 
Jerusalem,  and  at  length  stands  within  its 
gates,  for  the  fifth  time  since  his  wonderful 
conversion  near  Damascus.  This  was  his  last 
visit,  for  shortly  after  his  arrival,  his  enemies 
begin  to  plot  against  him,  and  the  prophecy 
of  Agabds  was  now  to  be  fulfilled.  There  were 
probably  three  motives  which  led  Paul  to 
make  this  visit,  apai’t  from  the  deep  comdction 
that  God  had  a  mission  for  him  in  that  city,  a 
mis.'ion  of  sufferings  even  unto  death.  These 
motives  were 

1.  To  attend  the  feast  of  Pentecost- 

2.  To  overcome  by  his  presence  any  preju¬ 
dice  against  him  in  the  minds  of  the  brethren. 

To  present  the  gifts  of  the  churches  for 
the  poor  Christians  in  Judt'a. 

Verse  15,  The  word  translated  “  carriages  ” 
should  be  rendered  packages  or  bundles,  con¬ 
sisting  of  their  clothing  and  other  necessities 
for  their  journey. 

VraisElG.  The  comi>auy  of  Paul’s  compan¬ 
ions  wa.s  increased  by  the  addition  of  members 
of  the  Church  in  Cesarea,  who  were  led  by 
their  affection  for  the  Apostle  to  go  with  him 
up  to  Jerusalem.  It  is  iK).«;8ible  that  remem¬ 
bering  the  words  of  Agabus,  they  thought  that 
Paul  might  need  their  assistance  to  defend 
him  from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  A  true 
friend  never  deserts  one  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mnason,  except  the 
reference  to  him  in  this  verse.  Some  writers 
iR-lieve  that  there  is  an  error  here  in  the  trans¬ 
lation,  and  that  it  shouid  read  “  They  brought 
us  ro  Mnason,”  for  the  words  “  with  whom  we 
should  lodge,”  make  it  evident  that  he  had  a 
house  in  Jerusalem.  The  words  “  of  Cyprus,” 
evidently  mean  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cyprus, 
as  was  Barnabas  (Acts.  iv.  IIO).  By  “an  old 
disciple  ”  is  not  signified  old  age,  but  that  he 
had  been  for  many  years  a  believer,  and  so  in 
the  revised  version  it  is  translated  “  an  early 
disciple.”  He  may  have  been  converted  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost,  and  if  so,  had  known 
Jesus  as  his  Saiiour  longer  than  Paul.  It  is 
possible  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  first 
preached  the  Gkispel  to  the  Greeks  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xi.  20),  However  this  may  be,  it  must 
have  been  a  delightful  home  for  the  .\postle, 
and  we  can  imagine  what  sweet  fellowship 
there  was  in  that  home,  as  Paul  and  this  Chris¬ 
tian  of  a  long  and  rich  experience  talked  to¬ 
gether  of  the  riches  of  grace  and  the*  precious¬ 
ness  of  the  promise.s. 

Verse  17.  There  was  a  time  when  Paul  was 
not  cordially  received  by  the  Church  in  Jeru¬ 
salem.  It  was  shortly  after  his  conversion, 
and  on  his  first  visit  as  a  believer  in  Christ. 
The  only  knowledge  that  the  Church  then  had 
of  him,  was  that  he  hated  the  very  name  of  Je¬ 
sus,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  Damascus  for  the 
purpose  of  dragging  men  and  women  who  pro¬ 
fessed  the  name  of  the  Nazarene  to  prison  and 
death.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  when 
this  hater  of  the  new  religion  returned  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  a  convert,  tlie  Church  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  receive  him,  doubting  if  his  new  pro¬ 
fession  was  sincere  (Acts  ix.  2«).  But  now  they 
give  to  him  a  cordial  and  hearty  reception,  for 
Paul  has  proved  by  his  preaching  and  by  his 
sufferings  for  Christ,  the  sincerity  of  his  faith, 
and  the  heroism  of  his  service  for  the  Jc'^iis  he 
had  once  despised. 

Verse  18.  We  come  now  to  the  account  of 
the  special  meeting  of  the  ofticers  of  the 
Church  at  the  hou.-ic  of  James,  a  meeting  call¬ 
ed  to  hear  the  report  of  Paul  as  to  the  work 
accomplished  in  his  missionary  journey,  and 
also  to  receive  from  him  the  gifts  of  the  Gen¬ 
tile  Christians.  No  one  of  the  AiK>stles  seems 
to  have  been  in  .Terusjilem  at  this  time,  or 
there  would  be  some  mention  of  the  fa<-t.  The 
Church,  therefore,  was  governed  by  a  board  of 
offloei-s.  of  which  .Tames  was  the  head.  This 
James  was  not  the  brother  of  John,  for  he  had 
been  beheaded  by  order  of  Herod.  (.Acts  xii. 
2.)  He  was  the  one  mentioned  in  Gal.  i.  19  as 
the  Lord’s  brother,  a  word  which  is  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  mean  cousin,  but  he  was  probably 
brought  up  in  Joseph’s  family.  He  is  known 
in  history  as  James  the  Just,  and  is  mentioned 
in  Acts  xii.  17,  and  also  in  Acts  xv.  i:{,  as  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  conference  held  in  Jerusalem. 
“  This  visit  of  Paul  to  the  house  of  James  ” 
demonstrates  alike  the  honesty  and  candor, 
and  the  modesty  and  humility  of  Paul.  For 
with  his  views  of  evangelical  liberty,  he  might 
have  found  himself  rei>elled  by  the  Judieo- 
Christian  legal  strictness  of  James,  and  on 
comi>aring  the  many  trials  and  difiiculties 
which  he  had  encountered,  with  the  i*onipara- 
tlvely  easy  and  undisturbed  labors  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  the  congregation  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  he  might  have  claimed  the  pre<.»deuce. 
But  the  first  obstacle  was  removed  by  their 
common  evangelical  faith,  and  the  second  by 
his  ai>o.stolu«l  humility  and  brotherly  love. 

Verse  19.  Paul  first  salutes  the  ofticers  of 
the  Church,  recognizing  by  this  act  their  high 
and  sacre<i  i>osition,  and  he  also  conveyed  to 
them  the  Christian  salutations  of  the  Gentile 
Christians.  Here  again  we  see  his  humility  of 
spirit,  for  he  thought  nothing  of  him.self,  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  wa.s  “  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints,’’  and  he  had  already  counted  all  things 
in  him  “as  los-s  ”  for  .Tesus’  sake.  He  then 
“declared  jtartieo tarty  what  things  God  had 
wrought  among  the  Gentiles  by  hi.>  ministry.” 
He  gave  a  minute  account  of  his  labors  iu  this 
missionary  journey,  as  he  had  done  before  to 
the  Church  in  Antioi*h  (Acts  xiv.  27);  and 
though  he  thu.s  siK'aks  of  his  own  labors,  he 
gives  all  the  praise  to  God,  not  claiming  that 
he  had  done  anything,  but  that  God  had  work¬ 
ed  through  him  for  His  own  glory.  Paul  re¬ 
garded  himself  a.s  the  -\i>ostle  to  the  Gentiles; 
this  was  his  ordained  work,  as  he  writes  in 
Bom.  XV.  1.5, 16;  but  all  of  hi-  success  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  the  grace  and  blessing  of  God. 

Verses  The  recital  by  Paul  made  a 

profound  iaipres.sion  uiK)n  his  listeners,  and 
they  “ghfrifietl  God.”  They  did  not  praise 
l*»ul.  for  he  had  not  made  hims<*lf  prominent 


as  the  actor  in  these  scenes,  but  he  had  exalt¬ 
ed  God  and  His  grace.  And  you  will  notice 
that  James  and  the  elders  accepted  joyfully 
the  truth  that  salvation  was  for  the  Gentile  as 
well  as  to  the  Jew,  and  they  did  not  insist  up¬ 
on  a  conformity  to  Jewish  religious  customs 
by  the  Gentile  converts.  But  with  great  can¬ 
dor  they  lay  before  Paul  a  difficulty  which  had 
arisen  from  the  iieeuliar  character  of  his  teach¬ 
ings,  and  which  would  seriously  affect  his  in- 
fiuence  in  Jerusalem.  This  difficulty  was  a 
strong  prejudice  existing  among  thousands  of 
converted  .Tews  not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  in 
the  province  of  Judea,  against  Paul ;  a  preju¬ 
dice  created  by  those  who  were  Paul’s  enemies, 
and  who  sought  to  destroy  his  influence  by 
misrepresentations.  These  prejudiced  Jewish 
Christians  were  “ail  zealous  of  the  law,”  and 
while  they  believed  in  the  crucified  Jesus  as 
the  expected  Prophet  and  Saviour,  yet  they 
were  strict  observers  of  the  ceremonial  law, 
and  their  zeal  and  passions  were  aroused  when 
they  knew  that  it  was  assailed.  The  jireach- 
ing  of  Paul  which  had  thus  been  misrepre.sent- 
ed,  was  that  which  he  had  delivered  to  “the 
Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles,”  or  the 
Jews  of  the  dispersion  (James  i.  1 ;  1  Pet.  i.  1). 
Now  this  was  true  concerning  the  preaching  of 
Paul,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  his  words  could 
be  perverted  by  evil-minded  jR'rsons.  He  had 
taught  that  salvation  did  not  deiiend  on  cir¬ 
cumcision  nor  upon  the  works  of  the  law.  He 
had  taught  that  salvation  was  through  Christ 
alone.  He  had  contended  earnestly  for  the 
liberty  of  the  Gentile  converts  (Rom.  ii. ;  1  Cor. 
vii.  18,  19).  And  James  himself  had  contended 
for  the  same  liberty  (Acts  xv.  19, 20).  But  Paul 
had  never  assailed  the  Mosaic  ordinances,  nor 
by  a  single  word  cast  any  reproach  uiion  them. 
Jesus  declared  that  He  came  not  to  destroy, 
but  to  fulfil  the  law.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  the  Jewish  converts  were  excit¬ 
ed  against  the  Apostle  by  these  falsehoods. 
esi>ecially  when,  as  they  believed,  Paul  was 
teaching  even  the  Jews  to  apostatize  from  the 
institutions  of  Moses  and  to  relin«iuish  the  rite 
of  circumcision,  which  was  i>eculiarly  (irecious 
to  the  chosen  people  of  God. 

Verses  21-26.  “  What  is  it  therefore  ?  ”  A 
question  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the 
future,  so  as  to  avoid  trouble  (1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  26). 
It  was  not  yet  generally  known  in  the  city  that 
Paul  was  there,  but  the  elders  felt  certain  that 
as  soon  as  the  fact  was  known  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  would  come  together,  eager  from  curiosi¬ 
ty  to  see  and  hear  him.  With  the  prejudice 
existing  against  the  Apostle,  serious  trouble 
was  feared,  and  so  a  proixisition  is  made  to 
him,  by  which  all  might  be  convinced  that  h«* 
was  a  friend  and  sui>porter  of  the  Mo.saic  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  was  the  proixisition.  Four  men 
were  under  a  solemn  vow,  which  they  were 
about  to  i>erform.  The  vow  was  that  of  a 
Nazarite,  a  deseriiition  of  which,  witli  all  the 
ceremonies  of  its  fulfilment,  you  will  find  in 
the  sixth  chapter  of  Numbers.  The  »*lders 
urge  Paul  to  unite  himself  to  these  four  men, 
and  perform  with  them  the  Levitical  rites  of 
purification,  thus  by  actions  rather  than  words, 
convincing  the  people  of  his  adherence  to  the 
law  of  Moses.  And  Paul  consented,  and  “  took 
the  men,  and  the  next  day  purifying  himself 
with  them,  entered  into  the  Temple,  to  signify 
the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification, 
until  that  an  offering  should  be  offered  for  ev¬ 
ery  one  of  them.” 

Now  we  are  not  to  understand  that  Paul  as" 
sinned  the  Nazarite  vow,  for  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  this,  but  he  did  go  through  certain 
forms  of  purification  with  the  four  men,  and 
he  agreed  to  pay  the  exjienses  of  the  sacrifices. 
Every  act  of  ceremonial  worship  was  preceded 
by  ablutions  and  bathings  (Exod.  xiv.  10, 14)  and 
by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  and  by  taking  imrt 
in  these  jireparations,  Paul  would  identify 
himself  with  the  men,  and  thus  prove  his  loy¬ 
alty  as  a  Jew.  Then  the  fact  that  he  defrayed 
the  expenses,  would  be  an  evidence  of  his  zeal, 
as  in  the  instance  recorded  by.Tosephus,  where 
Herod  Agrippa  provided,  in  this  way,  for  a 
number  of  i>oor  Nazarites. 

Tliere  are  two  <|uestions  which  will  probably 
be  asked  by  your  class,  and  which  the  teacher 
should  be  able  to  answer  Intelligently; 

1.  Was  there  hyixicrisy  in  this  act  of  Paul, 
which  lie  did  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ofticers 
of  the  Church,  James  included’?  The  answer 
to  this  must  be  in  the  negative.  He  did  not 
declare  by  this  act  that  salvation  depended  on 
an  obsen’ance  of  the  .Tewish  law,  or  that  a 
Christian  was  obliged  to  perform  these  acts  of 
Levitical  worship.  He  simply  gave  a  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  also  that  in  his  iireaching  of 
Christ  as  the  Saviour,  he  did  not  seek  to  have 
believing  .Tews  apostatize  from  the  law.  Bead 
1  Cor.  ix.  19-22.  “  Unto  the  Jew  I  became  as  a 
Jew,  that  I  might  gain  the  Jews;  to  them 
that  are  under  the  law,  as  under  the  law, 
that  I  might  gain  them  that  are  un<ler  the 
law.”  There  was,  then,  no  denial  of  his 
own  dcei>  convictions,  nor  of  the  doctrine  of 
t'hristian  liberty.  .Ynd  you  will  notice  that 
the  elders  in  their  proposition  to  Paul  di.stinct- 
ly  affirmed  the  truth  of  the  lilierty  of  the  Gen" 
tiles,  recognizing  that  they  should  not  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  observe  the  Jewish  law,  except  so  far 
as  related  to  keeping  themselves  from  “  things 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from 
strangled,  and  from  fornication.” 

2.  Was  Paul  wise  in  complying  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  elders’?  On  this  que.stion  each 
teacher  must  form  his  or  her  own  judgment. 
This  we  know,  that  the  difficulty  feared  by  the 
elders  was  not  removed,  for  the  enemies  of  the 
Apostie  found  it  easy  to  stir  up  a  iK)pular  ex¬ 
citement  against  him,  so  that  the  prophecy  of 
Agabus  was  literally  fulfilled.  You  will  also 
notice  that  there  is  no  intimation  that  this  acq 
of  iwlicy  was  commanded  by  God.  but  it  was 
purely  a  suggestion  of  timid  men,  who  were 
lionestly  seeking  the  peace  of  the  (thurch  and 
the  safety  of  Paul.  It  is  at  least  a  question 
whether  the  better  way  would  not  have  tieen 
for  Paul  to  stand  iqion  his  record,  declare 
plainly  what  his  true  ixj.sition  was.  and  meet 
boldly  and  frankly  the  falsehoods  of  hi^  ene¬ 
mies,  leaving  the  results  in  the  hands  of  God. 
I  do  not  affirm  that  this  trould  han  hcn  a  bet¬ 
ter  course,  and  I  find  no  writer  on  this  chapter 
who  even  suggests  such  a  iK»ssibility.  but  in  my 
own  opinion  there  is  at  least  a  7ae.N7toa  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Apostle,  while  we  must  admit 
his  yielding  was  a  manifestation  of  his  sjdrii  of 
Christian  love,  which  was  willing  to  bear  the 
infirmities  of  the  weak,  yet  never  surrendering 
a  single  jirinciide  in  so  doing,  nor  becoming  a 
slave  of  human  ordinances.  Baumgarten  says 
on  this  incident ;  “  The  Gentile  Chur<*h,  which 
the  Apostle  had  founded,  had  just  been  <  or* 
dially  saluted  by  the  Juda-o-Christian  Church 
with  united  praises  which  were  offered  to  G.^i- 
That  hour  foreshadowed  the  great  consumma¬ 
tion  when  the  fulnes-  of  the  Gentile-  shall 
come  iu  iKom.  ix.  25),  and  when  Israel  shall 
acknowledge  its  God  and  King  in  His  work 
among  the  Gentile.-.  To  that  hour  and  it.-  holy 
and  significant  character,  the  conduct  of  the 
Apostle  now  corresiKiuds.  For  while  he  had 
alway-  recognized  the  law.  and  steadily  ad¬ 
hered  to  its  fundamental  principles  (althoipgh 
he  could  u-ually  ola-y  it  only  in  the  domain  of 
the  Spirit),  he  now  gives  a  visible  form  to  that 
recognition;  and  thus  he  ojiens  the  jirospcct 
of  the  final  disapix'arance  of  the  exceptional 
I*osition  which  he  held;  that  is,  the  thirteenth 
A|»o3tolate.  Conlil  he  have  possibly  ••hosen  a 


more  appropriate  method  of  applying  a  part  of 
the  gifts  which  the  Gentiles  had  sent,  than 
that  of  contributing  to  the  exi>enses  incurred 
by  the  solemn  sacrifices  which  the  four  poor 
Nazarites  from  the  congregation  of  the  saints 
were  required  to  offer  on  completing  their  vow  ? 
Had  he  not  reason  to  regard  the  gifts  of  the 
Gentiles  which  were  offered  through  his  in¬ 
strumentality,  as  the  beginning  of  those  offer¬ 
ings  with  which  the  Gentiies  would,  at  a  future 
period,  beautify  the  sanctuary  of  Israel,  and 
render  glorious  the  worship  of  the  i^eople  of 
God  ’?  Lsa.  lx.  5-13 ;  Zech.  xiv.  6. 

A  WOKD  TO  PASTORS. 

To  the  Fxlltor  of  The  Evangelist : 

Synod’s  Committee  on  Systematic  Benefi¬ 
cence  have  recently  sent  out  to  the  Sessions  of 
our  Churches  a  letter  which  we  trust  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  careful  consideration  of  our  breth¬ 
ren.  Many  re.sponses  indicate  an  awakened 
interest  in  this  profoundly  important  subject. 
Above  all  we  have  been  impressed  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  iiastors,  and  those  acting  as 
such,  in  this  matter.  We  have  the  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  would  be  but  few  non-contribu¬ 
ting  churches  to  any  of  our  Boards,  if  pastors 
but  did  their  duty. 

Permit  us  to  quote  from  one  of  tliese  letters : 

“  Yours  of  Jan.  1,  1885,  to  the  Se.ssioiis  of  the 
Churches,  presents  figures  that  ought  to  alarm  us. 
The  Synod  of  New  York  more  than  half  disloyal  to 
our  General  .Assembly !  Shame !  .  .  .  Experience 
assurt's  me  that  the  mass  of  our  people  are  ignor¬ 
ant  of  the  benevolent  work  of  our  Church.  When 
I  came  to  this  people  five  years  ago.  I  could  not 
get  them  to  do  much.  At  length  I  preached  on  the 
work  of  our  Boards,  describing  each  one  as  mi¬ 
nutely  as  po.sslble.  Within  an  hour  after  a  score 
or  more  of  my  people  said  to  me  in  substance, 
‘This  is  all  new  to  us.  We  had  no  idea  of  this 
work  of  our  Church.  Why  haven't  we  l)een  told  it 
before?’  I  got  the  Session  to  stand  ))y  me,  pub¬ 
lished  a  system,  and  circulated  it.  Coiitriliutions 
more  than  doubled  immediately,  and  have  been 
gaining  ev  er  since.  ...  I  fear  the  present  circular  to 
Sessions  will  find  its  way  to  negligent,  and  possibly 
even  ignorant,  or  at  least  indifferent  pastel’s,  and 
so  get  into  the  waste-paper  basket  instead  of  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Session." 

In  the  judgment  of  this  Committee  similar 
work  in  each  non-contributing  church  would 
result  in  nearly  every  in.stance  iu  a  similar  im¬ 
provement. 

Will  not  our  pastors  remember  that  this  is 
the  Lord’s  w’ork,  in  the  duties  and  privileges 
of  which  they  and  their  chur«‘hes  ought  to 
share  ? 

We  bespeak,  therefore,  for  this  circular,  or 
rather  for  the  cause  for  which  it  pleads,  the 
careful  consideration  of  our  Sessions.  Loyalty 
to  the  Assembly,  as  well  as  to  the  Great  Head 
of  the  Church,  demands  that  this  fearful  array 
of  blanks  be  largely  decreased,  if  not  wholly 
obliterated. 

Several  correspondents  have  asked  why  this 
Committee  do  not  include  the  cause  of  Tem- 
Iierance  in  their  apiieal.  Simply  because  the 
General  Assembly  has  not  placed  it  among  the 
causes  for  which  it  enjoins  a  collection.  It 
merely  “  recommends  the  Permanent  Commit¬ 
tee  [on  Temj*erance|  to  appeal  to  the  Churches 
for  funds  to  defray  its  expenses.”  (Minutes  of 
General  Assembly,  j).  74.)  Synod’s  Committee^ 
however  heartily  they  may  sympathize  with 
the  good  work  of  the  Permanent  Committee  on 
Temperance,  have  no  power  to  make  it  one  of 
tin*  Boards  of  the  Church. 

The  church  of  which  the  writer  is  pastor  has 
contributed  towards  these  expenses,  and  he 
would  be  glad  if  all  churches  would  <lo  the 
same;  but  the  Committee  of  which  he  is  chair¬ 
man  have,  as  such,  nothing  to  do  with  these 
contributions,  except  as  they  appear  in  the 
“  Miscellaneous  ”  column. 

Rufus  S.  Green, 

Clialrmnii  of  Synod’s  Coniinitt»>o 

on  Systomatlf  IXMiettoeuce. 

Riiffalo.  N.  Y.,  .Ian.  13,  IHK.i. 

I'HFRt’H  EXTENSION  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

After  nearly  twelve  years  of  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Church  Extension  Committee 
of  the  Syn'id  of  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Aikman  has  felt  constrained  to  resign,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gosman  of  Lawrenceville  has  bf'cn 
cho.sen  to  be  both  Chairman  and  Treasurer. 
The  Committee  pla<’ed  on  record  its  I’onviction 
that  th<‘  success  of  the  work  in  the.se  years  is 
largely  due  to  tin*  wise,  energetic,  and  persist¬ 
ent  eff’orts  of  Dr.  Aikman.  Often,  at  the  quar¬ 
terly  meetings  of  the  Synod’s  Committee,  in¬ 
teresting  facts  and  incidents  are  rejiorted,  such 
as  the  following : 

Rev.  A.  Worthington  wrote  from  Burlington 
county, where  Ic’  pursues  his  pedestrian  tours: 
“  Nov.  Pith,  T  am  now  78  years  old,  and  still  by 
the  grace  of  (iod  am  pi'rmitted  to  labor  in  this 
rtcM,  though  it  is  u  day  of  small  things.  I  go 
every  Sabbath  morning  on  foot  t'oar  inil>'s  to 
U  H  — ;  lecture,  keeji  up  the  school,  and 
distribute  )>apcrs.  There  is  a  class  of  people 
who  do  not  go  to  any  religious  worship  unless 
there.  Last  SatJiath,  after  this  meeting,  I 
went  five  miles  to  H  -  ;  rode  part  of  the  way 
and  walked  the  rest.  1  preached  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  held  a  meeting  in  a  juivate  hou.se ; 
a  room  fuli,  and  very  attentive.  The  next  day 
I  called  on  the  families,  and  left  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  preach  in  two  weeks.  There  had  been 
no  jiranhing  there  since  last  March  (eight 
months).  1  am  trying  to  resuscitate  the  Sab¬ 
bath  school.’’ 

From  Holly  Beach,  iu  (.'ape  May  county,  a 
new  watering'  jdace,  where  the  Presbyterian 
Church  is  the  iuoxeek,  the  acting  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Hunday-.school  writes  : 

“  Dec. ’22.  Our  building  is  painted.  1  think 
the  church  looks  very  nice,  and  so  do*'«  every¬ 
body.  Our  Surulay-school  doe^  just  splendid. 
We  haVe  twenty-seven  on  tic  roll,  and  you 
may  depend  on  twentv-seven  scholars  every 
clear  Sunday.  Some  came  yesterday  nearly 
one  mile  through  a  pouring  rain.  We  have  a 
few  old  library  books,  and  are  badly  in  need  of 
more.’’ 

Tie  congregation  at  Barnegat  village  having 
n.’ceivod  #50(1  from  a  legacy,  and  #.5(ni  from  an 
aged  lad\ of  Hoboken  for  the  erectiuii  of  a  tow¬ 
er,  havi'  finished  one  in  a  substantial  manner, 
with  a  beautiful  place  for  a  boli,  vvhi<  h  they 
•re  not  able  to  purcha.-,c.  Who  will  give  the 
bell  ’?  The  donor  of  that  bell  will  be  held  in 
gratctul  renieinbrauce  so  long  as  its  tongue 
shall  call  thoughtless  soul-  to  Icar  the  Gospel 
message. 

The  I’hurch  of  Long  Brunch,  ouly  one  year 
oM,  is  struggling  bravely  aicl  hoiK’fully  against 
difficulties.  Wliilc  its  wants  ar*‘  many,  it  es¬ 
pecially  ic’ctls  a  more  attractive  place  of  vvor- 
shi).  than  the  dark,  -lismal,  almost  inacc-ossi- 
ble  upper  room,  where  now  the  people  assem¬ 
ble.  Having  si’curcd  an  eligible  site,  they  are 
studying  plans  how  to  build  wisely  and  eco¬ 
nomically  for  the  future. 

Thus  the  watering  places  engage  our  atten¬ 
tion  <|uitc  a-;  inmdi  in  Wint*‘r  as  in  Summer, 
liceause  we  labor  for  tlie  jicrniancnt  jKipulation 
a-  well  as  for  transient  visitors.  The  Commit¬ 
tee  instruct 0(1  us  thus  tvi  make  known  to  others 
the  tliintT'  which  touch  our  own  hearts. 

A.  H.  Dashiell.  Lakt'W(x>d. 

Allen  H.  Bhovan.  Camden. 

Tlie  (  Hnifilielliu-  rimrcli.  th‘‘  <l(>Mi>iiiination  to 
which  Mr.  liarfiidd  lieliiiigc(l.  ha.-' piirchas^xl  18,(XtO 
acres  of  land  at  #1.75  per  acre,  ami  taken  up  ’ZO.iKlO 
acres  additional  near  Redding.  Shasta  county. 
Cal.,  on  which  they  intend  to  found  a  colony.  The 
Cumpbellit('s  of  St.  LtfuLs  are  the  prime  movers  in 
the  enterprise.  In  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  these 
Campliellite  Baptists  !uiinl>('r  8. .50'). 


We  find  in  “Africa”  some  statementH  mtidc-by  j 
Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  at  the  great  anti-slavery  de¬ 
monstration  at  Manchester,  sittended  by  some 
5000  persons,  conoerning  the  effeet  of  a  terrible  I 
slave  raid  by  Anibs  on  tlie  Upper  Congo,  at  the  | 
end  of  last  year.  After  passing  througli  many 
miles  of  what  htid  been  on  a  former  visit  a  fertile 
and  populous  country,  he  fotmd  nothing  k’ft  but 
marks  of  fire  and  ruin  villages.  There  were  on¬ 
ly  a  few  survivors,  who  tohl  him  that  a  band  of 
men,  clothed  as  he  was — in  white  cloth — and 
carrying  hollow  tubes  that  vomited  lire,  had  come 
down  from  the  north,  shot  down  all  the  men  that 
could  not  escape,  and  carried  into  captivity  the 
wonum  and  children.  Air.  Stanley  supposed  from 
the  description,  tliat  they  must  be  Arab  slave 
huntere  from  the  neighborhood  of  Khartoum  ; 
and  this  proved  to  be  true.  A  day  or  two  after¬ 
ward,  he  reached  the  spot  where  tliey  were  en¬ 
camped.  Boldly  approaching  the  camp,  he  found 
there  a  body  of  300  flghtmg  men,  keeping  iu  man¬ 
acles  and  fetters  ‘23(K)  naked  women  and  children, 
their  bodies  emaciated  and  encrusted  with  liirt, 
having  for  food  but  a  linncli  of  bananas,  or  a  loaci 
of  cassav  a  roots,  such  as  a  fai'mer’s  wife  might 
throw  into  a  pig-trough.  It  was  like  a  ravening 
human  kennel  ;  a  rancid  offiuvium  of  unwasluHl 
humanity  filled  the  air,  a  meaningless  chatter  of 
wretched  mortals  filled  the  ears,  and  the  eyes 
were  satiated  with  extreme  misery.  Mr.  Stanley 
calculated  that  the  watera  of  the  Congo  woidd 
receive  the  eorpsv's  of  very  many,  and  tliat  only 
some  800,  certainly  not  IK)0,  would  reach  their 
destination. 

Christm.vs  'I’idk. — Tile  pressure  upon  the  large 
postoffices  of  Great  Britain  at  Christmas  is  so 
great  that  their  macliincry  would  almost  certain¬ 
ly  break  down  if  the  publicgt'iicrally  was  notANm- 
sidcratc  enough  to  mail  the  bulk  of  the  Cluist- 
mas  Cards  before  tlic  cve  of  the  lioliday.  As  it 
was,  the  business  at  the  London  Postofficc  was 
heavier  than  at  any  otlicr  Christmas-tide,  and 
on  (’hristmas  cve  no  tewer  than  3,080  men  and 
youths — l»cing  .5(K)  more  than  tlie  normal  num¬ 
ber — WA’i’c  A’ligaged  iu  tin*  protH^sses  of  facing, 
sorting,  and  stamping  letters,  newspapers  and 
packets.  Some  iiOO  I’xtra  hands  were  also  em¬ 
ployed  outside  to  assist  in  iMllei'tion  and  deliv- 
er\'.  It  is  estimated  tliat  the  weight  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  iiooks  and  papins  despatched  from  tlie 
General  Postoffiee  on  that  day.  liy  tlie  niglit 
mails  alone,  was  lu'tween  seventy  and  eiglity 
tons,  and  tliat  tlic  number  A>f  missivA's  wliich 
had  to  liA-  stampAxI  aiul  sortA’d  Aiuring  the  first 
half  of  the  WAX'k,  was  some  millions  in  a'xaM’ss 
of  tliA'  AU’dinary  total.  In  Mam’liA'stA’r  th('  work 
prA>VA‘Ai  tAi  be-  AiuitA'  bcvAuid  tin*  jaiWA’rs  of  tin* 
establLshment,  SA>  that  many  thousands  of  a-ui  aIs 
uitA*ii(h*d  for  dA’livA'iy  Christmas  Day,  remained 
in  tiiAi  Aiffice  until  Friday,  altlioiigh  many  of  tin* 
staff  wt'rc  on  duty  for  twenty-six  cons(‘A’utivc 
hours. 

Princess  Be.\tri(  E. — ’rin- good  wislics  of  the 
British  ixiblic  for  the  future  happiuA’ss  of  this 
lady,  who  lias  liitlnTto  been  dA’votA’d  to  lu'r 
widowed  motliA’i’,  arc  mingled  witli  cxpi’A’s.sions 
of  SAU’r(»w  at  tlic  last  tlcdirling  leaving  the  dc- 
SA’rtcil  iiA'Ht.  Bi‘fo>’e  the  ()uecn  saiiA’tioiiA’d  the 
engagciiiA'nt.  slic -I Ipulatcd  that  Prince  Ht'iiry 
of  Battciilicrg  slnmld  l  A’sidc  near  her  in  Eng¬ 
land.  This  arrangA’iiiA’iit  is  rA’ganh’d  by  the 
London  TA'lcgrapli  as  thi’  very  acme  ot  human 
felicity.  But  tin’  Pall  Mall  Gazt'ttc  ironically 
says  that  this  can  only  be  the  case  if  royal  per¬ 
sonages  arc  different  from  other  mortals. 

Mr.  Schotz,  one  of  tlic  principal  witiiessi’s 
against  Mr.  Lawi’s  (tlic  sculptor)  in  tin*  IUh’I 
suit  lirought  against  liim  liyMr.  Belt  (alirothA'i- 
SA’ulptor)  last  Winter  in  London,  lia.s  A’onfi’sscd 
that  all  his  tANstimony  was  the  I’A’sult  of  a  a’oii- 
spiracy  ('TitcT’A’d  into  byliim  and  another  witiu*.ss 
and  Mr.  Belt,  for  the  purposA’  of  sA'curing  a 
share  in  the  liA*avy  damagA*s  whiA’h  were  uHsured 
by  tlu*  lawyers.  SA’liotz  claiim'd  to  1)a*  tlic  autlior 
of  jMr.  Belt’s  skA'tA’liA's  and  models.  Tin*  dam- 
agA's  awai’Alcd  in  this  suit  wcic  #25,000,  and 
Mr.  liawcH  IuiaI  liimsclf  judiA:iafiy  dA*A’larcd  a 
bankrupt  in  order  to  A’seapA’  paying  tliA’in.  But 
wliat  arA*  we  to  think  of  the  Art  circles  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  the  light  A>f  tills  outragA’ous  transm’tion  ? 

(treenvatch  Time  underwent  an  Important 
alteration  at  tlie  New  Year.  Hitlierto  the  day 
at  GreenwiA’h  OliservatAiry  has  liegun  at  noon, 
but  from  Jan.  1st  the  lieginnlng  of  the  day 
counts  from  midnight,  thus  agn’cing  with  the 
civil  Aiay.  The  twcnty-four-lioui’s  system  of 
I’ouiiting  is  no  novelty  at  Grct'iiwich,  as  the  day 
has  liA'A'ii  I’A^ckoiiA'd  thus  for  many  yi'ars  jaist, 
and  a  puldic  A-loi-k  outside  tlm  oliscrvatory  is 
divided  aA’cording  to  this  plan.  One  London 
church  (St.  Mar>’  Magdalcm*.  Mimsti’r  Sciuan’) 
has  alreiiAly  mioptA’d  tin*  twcnty-four-lioui’S 
SA’hcme,  and  soim'what  |nizzlcs  tin*  congrega¬ 
tion  by  announcing  services  at  “11*  o'A’IoA’k,  21 
o’A’lock,”  A’tc. 

A  Reason  Why. — It  is  a  lAUig  time  siiiA’c  LoiiaIaui 
has  been  visited  by  a  I’A’ally  tirst-elass  eonjui’A’r. 
fAir  the  simpU’  rA*asA)n  that  he  generally  finds  it 
too  hot  to  hA>l(l  him.  FAir  no  sooner  Vines  the 
new  wizard  mak(>  his  appearaiu’e  than  tliA>  entire 
mt'ti’opolitan  CAaijuring  fratA’inity  attA’iids  his 
performaticA's,  ami  before  tlie  w(‘(*k  is  out  all  his 
l»est  triA’ks,  wtiieli  liave  pi’iliaps  A’ost  him  yi'ars 
of  thoiiglit  and  praetiee,  are  Aixiaised  fAir  sale  at 
a  moderate  cost  in  all  the  “  magieal  rei>A)sitories" 
in  town,  'lids  was  tin*  A-ase  souia’  years  ago  witli 
the  famous  FreiiA’li  efuijurer  Dii  RuatiA'r.  and 
again  last  year  witli  the  Amerii’an  Harz. 

SiwiN, — As  of  A'J'I.  tin;  piii’A.’  (i<.'soel  meet-s  with 
f>pposition  in  Spidn.  The  '•  Nrinistry  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  ”  is  movA’d  Ity  a  fanatical  opposition,  and 
would  fain  restore  in  tlm  A’ountiy  all  tin*  worst 
features  of  mcAlia’vaiism.  The  nuiidier  of  new¬ 
ly-built  convents  is  Ia^oii.  PriA'sts,  luAUiks, 
and  nuns  appear  A(vcrywhA’rc  in  iiiciA’asing 
swarms.  Ami  with  thAj  revival  of  sup(*rstition, 
there  has  come  a  lA'vivul  A>f  those  habits  under 
which  barliarisu!  Hoiirislms.  Imtmu’ulity  pre¬ 
vails  to  an  alanning  extent,  ami  bull-Hi'hts  are 
bA'eoming  move  than  A’verthc  fashionable  amiisA*- 
niA'nt.  MiiATi  tin*  ProvineA*s  of  AlieaiitA*  and 
MurA*ia  weiA;  vi.sitcd  liy  a  gn>Ht  dA'artb  of  water, 
a  bull-tight  was  got  up  at  MadriAl  to  help  the 
pA’oplc  !  Important  legislation  is  postponed  to 
witUA'Bs  th<*se  spA'ctaA’Ics.  .\nd  the  nativA*  priests 
upprovt*  I 

Lk.oi*a)LI)  Vox  B.ankk  the  historian  was  ninety 
yearsohl  on  Dee.  21,  and  ileal's  his  age  wfuitler- 
fidly.  He  was  m.-Kic  principal  teaetier  of  the 
gj’innasium  at  Frankfort  in  1818,  ami  ITofA’ssor 
of  History  in  18’2.5  in  Ik’rlin.  .\moitg  nurm’i’ous 
congratulations  lu’  received  rhe  following  letter 
from  the  Empre-w  of  Gcriiuinv.  to  whom  he  had 
HA’iit  a  A’ojiy  of  tin*  Hftli  volume  of  his  “  History 
of  thA*  World.”  ju.st  publisln'd  :  “  Tin*  i’ee<*ipt  of 
a  valuablt*  ad'litioii  to  tin*  store  of  historic 
Heienee  offers  me  tin'  agreeable  imluccnn  iit  to 
thank  you  for  the  **xample  of  intA’llcA-tual  activ¬ 
ity  ami  rcseaVA’li  whiA*h  you  set  t"  our  nation 
and  to  the  whole  of  the  modeiii  civilized  world. 
WA’iiiay  indeed  Iia'  piAtudof  your  Uiime.aml  tliis 
pride  affoiAls  me  tic  privilige  of  reitA-rating  to 
yA»u.  with  A  very  new  year  added  to  your  event¬ 
ful  lifA',  the  wisln’s  [(romiitc'l  t>y  my  sim-ei’e  ad- 
miratnai  for  you.  This  tine,  alas!  I  eaniiot 
send  my  faithful  rejirescntative.  who  has  poss- 
a*a1  away  Aiuring  my  lat**  absence,  and  whom 
both  tic  Emperor  and  T  miss  very  much.  I 
have  also  to  tliaiik  you  for  your  kimi  solicitude 
as  regards  my  health.  Amid  nunn  rous  saeri- 
ficA’s  and  efforts  1  am  eoiicent rating  what  little 
strength  I  liav*’ gained,  upon  the  [icrformanee  of 
thedutiesof  my  Vocation,  tni.stiiig  that  I  may  y<‘t 
be  more  sueeessful  therein  than  present  A’i re um- 
stanet*s  will  only  allow  me.  T  am  always  deep¬ 
ly  interested  in  evA-rythirig  that  coiieenis  tic 
welfui’A’  A>f  our  A’ountry,  ami  I  remain,  as  of  old. 
your — .Yugusta.”  Tin-  “faithful  rc|>rcsenta- 
tive"  i’ef(>n’<‘d  to  was  the  late  (’abinet-Omneil- 
lor  MA’i**r.  Like  tnir  own  illustrious  Bancroft  | 
(born  in  18(H)).  lie  is  one  "  whom  the  people  de-  j 
light  to  honor." 

The  Ei,o<)I)KD ’IiRKR. — Tlie  mihl  weather  a 
Week  ago  im’ltA'd  tic  snow  hi  tic  Tuscan  Aix’ii- 
uines  with  such  rapniity,  that  lie  Yellow  Tiber, 
witli  its  eoiiHuents,  tic  (.’liiiiseio  ami  the  Nera, 
rose  more  than  forty  fet  t.  inundating  vast  tniA-ts 
ot  country.  Tic  'lilier  is  alioiit  ‘HiO  miles  in 
length,  ami  in  its  upper  reaclcs  is  little  more 
than  a  mountain  torrent  with  its  rapids  and 
gorges.  At  Rome,  eighteen  mih’s  from  its  Med¬ 
iterranean  outlet.  thA*  stream  is  only  about  -MU} 
fA*f’t  wide,  and  its  width  is  vatv’  little  inereasA’d 
below  that  city.  I’A’iiigia  and  Rone  are  The 
pririeipal  cities  in  its  basin,  and  they  liave  oftA*n 
suffered  s(*VA‘rely  liy  its  sudden  rise.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  A>f  Italy  is  rA*ir)rtefl  to  be  alivA*  tA^  thA* 
urgen(*y  of  tin*  jiresent  freshA-t.and  to  bA-  taking 


energetic  measures  to  avert  a  disaster  in  Roim*. 
Various  jilans  have  been  discussA'd  A'vcr  sincA* 
1875,  inA’luding  one  of  giA*at  scope  advoA*ated 
by  Garibaldi,  ter  tliept*rmanent  im))rovA'ment  of 
the  A*ourse  of  tlu*  impA'tuous  river. 

Bisviarck’s  Alsatian  Prelatk  —  Monsigiior 
Corum.  tliA*  Ronuin  Catholic  Bishop  of  Trier, 
the  first  pi’clatA*  lumuimtCAl  liy  Prince  Bismarck 
in  Alsiitia,  of  which  province  lui  is  a  native,  re¬ 
cently  made  u  spA*AH’li  in  the  German  (*hurch  at 
KAune,  wliiA'h  A*auseAl  mucli  indignation.  The 
Bishoji  spokA*  iu  Frencli.  ami  used  immoderate 
language  against  tlie  Ittilian  people.  He  charged 
them  with  showing  ingratituih*  towai’Al  tht*ir 
liA'iiefiictor,  the  Paipa*,  ami  closA*Ai  his  Aliatribe  by 
saying  thiit  history  would  write  its  epitaph  upAm 
tlu*  grave  of  Italy  iu  tliese  words  :  “  Here  lies 
a  dead  nation,  whiA*h  was  AlA*8troyA*d  hA'canse  its 
pA*ople  carcAi  not  for  spiritual  things.”  RA'spect- 
ing  the  German  Government,  this  fiery  Airator 
had  nothing  to  say  bA*yond  tliis,  that  its'  imperi¬ 
alism  luid  made  8lavt*s  Aif  frecdAim. 

Frauds  and  ImitatiunH. 

La’I  it  be  clearly  understood  that  Compound  Oxygen 
is  only  made  and  dispensed  by  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen, 
11U9  and  1111  Girard  street,  rhiladelphia.  Any  sub¬ 
stance  made  etseirhere.  and  called  Compound  Ox.vgen, 
is  spurious  and  worthless,  and  those  who  try  it  simply 
throw  away  their  money,  as  they  will  in  the.  end  ais- 
coi'er.  Send  for  their  TrA*ati.se  on  Compound  Oxygen. 
It  will  be  mailed  free. 

The  Kara!  Kiew-Yorker. 

Our  readA*rs  would  do  well  to  send  for  free  specimens 
of  the  lA*ading  farm,  garden,  and  home  journal  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  commands  the  best 
writers  iu  the  world.  It  costs  more  to  pulilish  than 
any  other  weekly  of  its  class.  It  is  richly  illustrat(*d 
with  over  .VAM)  original  engravings  every  year.  It  is  the 
first Journal  to  have  establislu'Al  an  experiment  farm. 
Its  Fr(*e  Soi'aI  Distributions  are  world-renowned.  It  is 
owned  and  edited  by  successful  farmers.  It  is  fear¬ 
less,  trustworthy,  eirterprising,  pure.  It  exposes  all 
inteiuled  frauds  upon  fanners.  Its  Farmers'  Club 
answers  .5000  AiUA'stions  yA*arly.  It  is  simply  unap- 
proached  by  any  Aither  rural  journal,  and  eur  readers 
may  have  occasion  to  thank  us  for  having  induced 
them  to  8A*nd  for  specimens,  wliicli  will  be  promptly 
and  cheerfully  sent  for  A’xamination.  Addres.s  the 
Rural  Now-Vorker,  ;44  Park  Row,  New  York. 

The  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co. 

Tlie  advertisement  “  Blyrayer  Miinutiu'turing  Comimuy 
Bells,”  familiar  to  our  readers  for  so  many  yAvirs,  In  this 
Issue  of  our  paper  gives  wav  to  that  of  “  Tlie  Cincinnati 
Bell  Foundry  Co.”  The  growing  importance  of  the  Bell 
busine.ssof  tlie  Blymyer  MiiuufacturingCo.  has  led  to  its 
separation  from  their  other  business,  and  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  “The  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Co.,”  with  Mr. 
D.  W.  Blyrayer  as  PrAisident,  and  Mr.  iS.  W.  Skinner  as 
Treasurer.  This  new  company  siyict'eds  to  the  Blyrayer 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  all  that  pertains  to  its  Bell  busi¬ 
ness,  and  wifi  eontinue  the  manufacture  of  Bells  for 
Churches,  Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Ac.  As  the  Cincinnati 
Bell  Foundry  Co.  has  ample  cai)ital,  and  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  D.  W.  Blymyer,  wlio  since  1873 
has  had  charge  of  the  Bell  business  of  the  Blymyer 
Manufacturing  Co.,  it  may  bo  safA'ly  assumed  that  the 
reputation  of  these  CA'lebnitA'd  Bells  will  be  fully  main- 
taiiiAMl.  The  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  has  now  in  press 
its  Catalogut*  for  1885,  containing  full  description,  prices, 
Ac.,  of  the  bells,  and  over  1.5011  testimonials,  which  will 
be  sent  free  on  application. 

Like  a  Prairie  on  Fire. 

'  “Parker's  Tonic  is  l>ound  to  sweep  the  West.  In 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  kidnA’y  and  liver  troubles,  it  wins 
friends  every  day.’'— S.  Mutliisou,  Piiarmaeisi,<)hieago. 


“THE  PIANO  TEACHER’S  IDEAL" 

The  New  Musical 


CURRICULUM 


By  DR.  GEO.  F.  ROOT. 

“  A  Perfect  Instruction  Book." 

Tliis  work  l.s  the  rulminathMi  of  Ittiiif  years  of  luinip 
and  observation  devoted  to  its  ultimate  perft‘Ction  by 
one  pi  Ainerii  .'1*8  irn'atest  nm.sicians,  aim  in  Us  pre>- 
CDt  form  it  Ls  beyond  all  doubt  the 

KSTMIIFIISKIIID 

ever  issued  for  tlie  purpose  intended.  Teachers  and 
Students  of  Music  uro  especially  recommended  to  ex* 
amine  the  Curriculum,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  ^  of  inval¬ 
uable  service  to  them.  IMce$3  by  mail  post-paid. 
Specimen  Pages  free. 

Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

—IIIO. 

For  Sale  by  all  Book  and  Music  Dealers. 


Hheumatism 

vie  doubt  if  there  is.  or  ran  tie,  a  sixicific 
remedy  for  rheumatism;  Imt  tl.ousands  who 
have  suffered  its  pains  have  been  greatly  ben- 
efitcAl  by  HooaI's  Sarsaparilla  If  you  have 
failed  to  find  relief,  try  this  great  remedy. 

“  I  was  afflicted  with  rheumatism  twenty 
years.  Previous  to  is«3  I  found  no  relief,  but 
grew  worsA*,  and  at  aiiia^  tinu(  was  ;ilmost  help¬ 
less.  Hood's  Sarsai>arifia  did  me  more  good 
than  all  the  Aither  medicine  I  ever  had.” 
H.  T.  Balcom.  Shirley  Village,  Mass. 

“  I  had  rheumatism  three  years,  and  got  no 
relief  till  1  toAik  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  It  has 
done  great  things  for  me.  I  recommend  it  to 
Others.”  Lewis  Bvrkank,  Biddeford,  Me. 

HooaI’s  Sarsaparilla  Is  characterized  by 
three  peculiarities  :  1st,  the  rnminnation  ot 
remedial  agents ;  2d,  the  pro/iortion;  3aI.  the 
process  ot  securing  the  active  iiicdk’inal 
qualities.  The  result  is  a  medicine  of  unusual 
strength,  effecting  cures  hitherto  unknown. 
Send  for  book  containing  additional  eviAlence. 

“  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  tAiiies  up  my  system, 
purifies  iny  blooAl,  sliarpens  iny  api'etitc.  and 
seems  to  make  me  over.”  J.  P.  Tuaimrson, 
Register  of  Deeds,  Lowell,  Mass. 

‘‘Hood's  Sarsaiiarill.a  beats  all  aiUhts,  and 
is  wortli  its  wciglit  in  gold.”  I.  BARRINGTON, 
130  Bank  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Sold  by  all  druggists.  $1 ;  six  for  |5.  MadA 
only  by  C.  I.  HOOD  &  CO.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

too ‘Doses  One  Dollar. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  ST.,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  8Tm 

NE5V  YORK. 

OBAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  AND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

WE  SHALL  INAUGURATE  THE  NEW  YEAR 
BY  A  SPECIAL  SALE  OF 

LADIES'  AND  CHILDREN'S 

MUSL.1N 

Underwear, 

ALL  OF  OUR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN, 
WHICH  FOR  QUALITY  AND  WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT  BE  EXCF.LLED.  OUR  PRK'Fa 
WE  GUARANTEE  LOWER  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 


RARE  BAROAINS  IN 

LINEN  GOODS 

OF  ALL  KINDS,  OUR  OWN  IHREUT  IMPORTATION. 
DAMASKS,  NAPKINS.  TOWELS,  CRASHES,  ETC. 
FULI.  LINFX  OF  BLANKETS,  QUILTS, 

PIANO  AND  TABLE  COVERS  AT 
EXTREMELY  LOW  PRICI>i. 


UNAPPROACUARI.K  BARGAINS  IN 

BUCK  AND  COLORED 
SILKS  AND  DRESS  GOODS. 

OUR  PRICES  RELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOt^K  AT  LOWER  PRICF.S  THAN  flVEK 
BEFORE  KNOWN. 


SPF/JIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 


R.  H.  MAGY  &  GO. 


Ntw  Sundai JcliMl  Sonjs.  mason  t  hamlix 

Exhibited  at  ALT,  the  important  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL 
H  m  competitive  EXHIBITIONS  FOR  SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 

•  M  •  mw  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  Mason  k  Hamlin  Organs  have,  iifter  most  rigid  examlna- 

■■■_  ■_  U  W  tions  and  comiiarlsons.  been  ALWAYS  FOUND  BEST,  and 

^  ■JilBM  ■■  AWABDEU  BiOUFSl  HONORS ;  not  evm  in  one  oKh  important  am- 


;  CONTAINS  NOT  ONLY  THE  NEWEST  BUT  THE  BE.ST 
SONGS  ISSUED  THIS  8F.ASON. 

Price,  $30  per  lUO  Copies,  in  Board  Cover.. 
HUMUHRIIM  OF  NCHOOLM 

have  ndoptcil  .lovFUl.  Lays,  ami  are  delighted. 

We  publisli  a  large  line  ot  Popular  Singing  Bixiks  tor 
Sunday  Schools.  SIngIt.g  Scliools,  Oaspol  Meetings,  Choirs, 
etc.,  eh'. 

A  full  catalogue  and  ipecimen  iiagfts  sent  free  on  rtaiuesl. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN,  76~East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


Exhibited  at  ALT,  tho  important  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL 
COMPETITIVE  EXHIBITIONS  VOfl  SEVENTEEN  YEARS. 
Mason  k  Hamlin  Organs  have,  after  most  rigid  examina¬ 
tions  and  comiiarlsons,  been  ALWAYS  FOUND  BEST,  and 
AW ABDEU  BIOUF8T  HONORS ;  not  evm  in  one  tuck  important  com- 
pariton  ha$  any  A  '1^  ^Auerican  Organ 

heen  found  equal  ***"••  4)-'''^  HTN- 

dred  styles,  adapted  to  all  uses,  from  the  smallest  size, 
yet  having  tho  characteristic  Mason  &  Hainlln  ex<»llcnce, 
at $'22,  to  the  best  Instrument  which  Ills  possible  to  ooo- 
struct  from  reeds,  at  $0(X)  or  more.  Illustrated  c.'italogues, 
46  i>p.,  4to,  and  price  lists,  free,  ' 

The  Mason  k  Hamlin  Company  manufacture  TTPRIOHT 
PIANO-FORTES,  adding  to  all  the  linproveinonts  which 
have  boon  found  jnV  A  valuable  In  such 

Instruments,  ono  of  peculiar  prac¬ 

tical  value,  tondlug  to  greatest  purity  and  reflnoment  in 
quality  ot  lone  and  durability,  ospeclallydlinlulshod  liabil¬ 
ity  t'  -etoutof  tune.  Pronounced  tho  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  made  in  upright  pianos  for  half  a  century.  The 
MASON  k  HAMLIN  CO.  pledge  themselves  tliat  every  piano 
of  their  make  shall  Illustrato  tliat  VERY  HIGHEST  EX- 
CELt.ENftE  which  lias  always  characterized  their  organs. 
Scud  tor  circular  wlih  illustrations,  fiiH  doaori|itlon  and 
exi>lu  nation. 

MASOK  &  HAMUN  OReAN  AMII  PIANO  CO., 

B08T0K,  154  Tremout  St.  CEICL90, 149  Wabash  Avs. 
iriW  YORK,  46  East  14th  gt,  Sonars.) 


XJ.  S.  Mail  Btoam.ships  CONTINENTjA-L 

Sail  from  Now  York  every  Saturday  for  /tv*  \  -r  vs 

GLASGOW  via  Lo.NDo.vDERH V,  **’©)  Iiisui'ance  Coiupauy. 

Fani  Piar  20,  Nortli  Riier,  Nev  fork.  j  SZK'.r.SS'Mouw. 

Cabin  Passage,  $00  to  $80.  Second  class  $«i  Buildings :  )  and  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 

Steerage  passage  .o  or  from  GLASGOW.  LIVERPOOL.  Til* . M 

BELFAST,  or  IXINDONDERRV,  $15.  cXp?JIl  in  So 

‘Anchor’’  drafts  are  payable,  free  of  eliarge,  at  banks  Net  Surpln. .  .  1,661,797  »9 


throughout  England,  Scotland,  and  Irelaiid,  and  sold  for 
any  amount  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Passage,  Cabin  Plans,  Bfxik  ot  Touiv,  &c.,  apply  to 

fifilTIDSESOlT  SHOTSEXIS,  Agents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 

FK.ATT  A  CONF.. 

KKAL  fcSTATK  LO.A\S. 

.Ahkolnlely  Safe  Investments  in  first  mortgage  notes 
nil  improvod  Real  Eatate  in  the  rapidly  growing  city  of 
Mlniiea|H>lls,  at  rates  of  interest  to  net  a  larger  Iiuxiine  than 
any  other  Safe  Security.  ITlncli  al  and  aeml-aiiiiual  inter¬ 
est  collected  and  remitted  in  New  York  exchange  without 
exfionsc  to  our  clients.  Full  details  given  on  application 
by  letter  or  in  person  at  either  offli-o.  Best  .-ity  roferoiices 
given.  A  limited  amount  of  s  per  cent,  notes  usually  on 
hand, 

F.1.ECTUS  A.  PRATr.  ROBERT  I).  CONE. 

U'  WashlngUiii  Ave.,  South,  No.  55  Lllierty  St.,  Roc.m  60, 

Mlnneafiolls,  Minn.  New  York  City. 

1-391  i-BUSHELS‘0F  I 


Total  Caih  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1884....  $4,867,949  01 

This  Comiiany  conducts  its  business  under  the  restr^ 
tions  of  the  Now  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  Tlie  two 
Funds  now  amount  to  $1,900,000. 

DIRECTOlir,: 

GEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 

F.  C.  MOORE.  9d  Vice-President. 


PFR  AHRF  '>''»l..f,.„rnrwGKEENMorNTAIN 

■  kfl  rlwlIL,  1111X1X11.  .S-ud  for  hlBlorv.  dr-irii. 

tlou  Jiiii  full  particuittr*.  A  WofKltrf  i! 
^■*rj  tv  I  :’,»*riiiobsI\  Pr<»<IU(*ilvH.  P»*rf.*ct  Id  t'orm.  CoU.;  wi 
■  V  WII.l.  P4Y  YOr  ’ 

OUR  SUPERB  SEED  CATALOGUE 

r  ni!  11^0  ,.1!  kiT,-i  .|  „ri  I  .  !  hvsnrtvh.-n,  sOvrc,  .,ltr  I 

K->I  :e;..  i.t.  r.  In  tiicrin,-,.-.  !  It  ,,.rd  Frw. 

••A.  K\  r-KITT  A  <’0.  ^prdanpn.l'  x  4.  v,  it  -.to*!.  I ... 

pLiGLDM 

I  so  long  as  interest  Is  keptup.  Prrvmalte- 
■  CMrUy  only  for  interat.  Honest  poor  or  men 
of  moderate  means  can  send  0  cents  for  particu¬ 
lars,  loan  forms.etc.  Address  T.  Gabon  ek,  Man¬ 
ager.  Palace  Bulldisg,  CIncloDatl,  Ohio. 


ONp  MILLIONffN! 

OK  rONGHESS— By  Jamefi  ii»  HlHiuOe  The 
only  htfltory  of  car  Government  from  to  1881. 
Hfio.  Jobn  S.Wlse.  M.  C.  from  V’a.,  Ruvit  •  Who*i>  *’rtakt’f 
it  up,  no  nuitter  u'hethrr  he  be  Mr.  iilaine'B  frierul  or 
enemy,  will  nererput  it  down  until  he  han  rtad  the 
whole.**  $’400  per  month  to  good  agents.  .Apply  at 
once,  The  Henry  Bill  Pub.  Ce.,  Norwich.  Ct.  . 


Cfurmy.  Tirrerj/uc  n  fxvuTii  xiniii  ne  nc/$  rtutv  me 

whole.**  $’400  per  month  to  good  agents.  .Apply  at 

once.  The  Henry  Bill  Pah.  Ce.,  Norwich,  Ct.  . 

B-ARIiOWhi  I'\I>I440  Bl.l  E. 

Its  as  a  4SH  BM.  K  hsivc  Ijccn  fully  tested  and  in¬ 

dorsed  hy  thoA.'^ndx  of  housekeet>f  r$.  Y'lur  Grocer 
ought  t‘>  have  it  on  aalc  C/"A-,k  IHm  for  It. 

O.  &  WILTBKMiEB,  PropV,  2SB  IN.  Heeoad  St.^  Fbila4*lphl& 

0'  >TJr^  f  uarms&mills 

l’  U  1  I  A  llor  SaleAExrhangr. 
IIL-ilt  Ir  -  Icncw  CataloBue. 

K.  B.  CHAFFIN  dc  CO.,  KlrhiBODil,%a. 


m  liaam&IA  Durham  system  rvenw  iMaf/.- 
Ul  IHhUImII*  used  at  PCLLMAN.  Pamphlet 
■  I  lllVIllllvIl  Dikhah  HUL'HR  DKAI.VAGr; 
I  bVBflMlIllV  Co.,  231  Eastl2d  Ht..  New  Y’ork. 

I  ,  4  III  ti’W’  BOOK  OF  FANCY  WORK,  1. 

free.  ■?.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  J 


15c.  Circulars 

Maes. 


.  SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TURNUBB, 

;  GEORGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKER, 

,  HENRY  C.  BOWEN.  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AUKELUTH  B.  HULL,  WELUNQTON  CLAPP, 

THEODORE  F,  VAIL,  JOHN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  I.  HU8TED,  RICHARD  A.  HcCURDT, 
WILLIAM  H.  CAHWELL.  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR, 
WILLIAM  M.  RICHARDS,  t.’HARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN.  WILLIAM  H.  HDRLBUT 

’  8.  B.  CHITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

HEYMOUH  I,.  HUHTED.  BRADIHH  JOHNSON. 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

•  WILLIAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

I  E.  W.  CORLIEH,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

j  JAMES  FRASER.  JOHN  P.  SLATER, 

'  BIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  BEED. 

'  ^  I’yuVS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  St.  KIRBY,  Stc.  Local  Departmad, 

IB.  C.  TOWX.Sh.y  D.  Sac.  Agency  IHpartmenf. 

C.  H.  DneuER .  Sac.  Brooklyn  DApartment. 

'•EO.  II.  HOPE,  Agmry  Manager, 

I  HANOVER^ 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

iO  ITASSAV  ST3EST,  XTETT*  TOSS. 

I  Sixty-third  Semi-aamud  Statemeot,  showiaff  tli*  i*tni?*ttiir 
of  the  Company,  Janiuiy  1, 1884. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $l,4MI0,000  00 

Rpsprve  for  Re-lnsarance,  -  «g7,220  20 

Rpservi*  for  all  other  Liabilltieh,  128, 7ai  70 

-\et  Surplus,  ...  1  777,258  12 

Total  Asset*.,  •  .  .^2^858^1017 

I  SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

r.iilwd  Stati-s  Bends  (jiar  value $1,.3'25,U00; _ _  $i,696  330  $9 

Bnndp  and  Mortgages,  being  first  Hens  on  lin- 
pro\ed  Real  Fstah  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brocjklyn .  109,750  60 

Loans  on  call .  5  jjqq 

f  ash  In  Ranks  and  Olliro .  lll'siOtO 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  413,’oi8  76 

State  and  City  Bonds .  1)3’440W 

Rank  and  Trust  company  Storks .  6o’225  06 

Raiin>«d  StfK-k . .  14  6U0  00 

(.:ii«h  in  hand  ;  of  Agente,  In  course  of  transmk  ’ 

Sion,  and  un'tollecteU  Clfice  Preflilums .  Wi  lOl  » 

Accrued  Interest .  10.734  56 

— —  $2,638,310  »7 

!  BS17JA1027  S.  ‘WALOOTT,  Pxeaidc&t 

i  1.  BEMSEM  LANE,  Tlee-Pres’t  and  Sec  y 

1  CHA8.  A,  SHAW,  j  *  8«<-’reUrlca. 
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lOE  ncmw  TOBK  BTAIN*^EIi1BT. 

No.  190  N»«sO*  BlDe<bet. 

American  Tract  Bocletr  BtitKiing,  Boom 
HENRY  H.  FIEU>,  CMtObr  and  Proprietor. 

TERXS :  $S  a  Tear,  im  Advance,  Postage  Paid. 
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th«  happiness  of  married  life  that  they  may  seriger  sent  by  the  Miidir  of  Dongola  to  Khar-  DEATH  OF  JOHN  B.  JERVIS.  It  is  not  often  that  The  Evangelist  contains  A  convention  of  women  of  the  Presbyterian 

enter  on  the  hardest  fields  and  under  the  most  toum,  has  returned.  He  reptirts  that  while  John  B.  Jervis,  the  eminent  civil  engineer  the  description  of  a  battle,  but  this  week  we  Churches  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  will 

trying  circumstances,  who  shall  say  that  they  there  Gen.  Gordon  was  invited  by  the  Mahdi  under  whose  direction  that  great  and  enduring  have  one  given  in  some  detail  by  Dr.  Post,  be  held  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions  in 
are  violating  any  ordinance  of  the  Church,  or  to  a  conference  (!),  and  that  he  went,  but  very  work,  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  was  constructed  in  who  has  recently  been  on  the  field;  and  al-  the  lecture-room  of  the  Brick  Church  (Fifth 

any  command  of  the  Divine  Master  or  His  prudently  was  escorted  by  a  number  of  armed  1836,  and  on  to  its  completion,  died  at  his  home  though  the  battle  was  fought  more  than  two  avenue  at  37th  street),  on  Thursday,  Jan.  22d, 

Apostles?  steamers.  The  messenger  said  that  the  rebels  in  Borne  on  Monday  week,  Jan.  12,  in  his  nine-  thousand  years  ago,  we  cannot  read  his  vivid  at  three  o’clock.  The  Kev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke  will 

—  attacked  the  steamers,  and  one  of  them  was  tieth  year,  he  having  been  born  in  Huntington,  description  without  a  quickening  of  the  blood,  preside,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D., 

THE  CHRISTIAN  OCCIDENT  AND  THE  PAGAN  sunk,  but  that  the  others  dispersed  the  Mahdi’s  L.  I.,  Dec.  14,  1795.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  nor  without  a  deep  historical  interest  as  we  re-  will  give  an  address.  A  constitution  for  a  Pres- 

ORIENT  troops.  All  these  reports  must  be  received  other  American  engineer  has  been  engaged  on  member  that  the  Battle  of  Issus  was  one  of  byterial  Society  will  then  be  submitted,  and 

ir  *  V,  f  with  caution,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so  manyand  diverse  w’orks  of  great  magnitude,  the  great  battles  of  the  world,  in  which  Alex-  the  organization  be  effected.  It  has  been  felt 

One  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  our  age  approaching  a  termination.  jir.  Jervis  served  his  apprenticeship  to  engi-  ander  the  Great,  at  the  head  of  his  Macedoni-  by  many  that  a  better  bond  of  union  should  ex- 

18  the  rapidity  and  the  force  with  which  our  ^  despatch  from  Constantinople,  which  is  neering  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  an  phalanx,  drove  back  the  Persians,  and  thus  ist  among  the  societies  in  this  region,  thus  giv- 


is  the  rapidity  and  the  force  with  which  our 


Western  civilization  is  flowing  in  as  a  vast  fully  credited,  states  that  the  Sultan  has  When  that  Canal  was  completed  in  1825,  he  prevented  the  armies  of  Asia  from  renewed  in-  ing  opportunity  for  interchange  of  views, 

tidal  wave  upon  the  Oriental  world.  Hines  or  ^  force  of  six  thousand  troops  to  occupy  had  been  employed  upon  it,  first  as  engineer’s  vasions,  and  perhaps  the  final  conquest  of  Eu-  methods,  workers,  etc.,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all 

railway  are  penetrating  Persia,  traversing  In-  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt,  to  axeman,  then  as  rod-man,  and  next  us  resident  rope.  those  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  For- 


•  •  •  .  'XT  1  ^1- •  mi-  A.  1  AjiAtAxvAAXA.  v  AA  AAAw  -  — c7 A  c*  Jvx::  II 1  c*  Li  •  L  1 1  u*o  X  '  uiChii  •  Ui  II  Vi  1 1  x:?  .V  K  Cl  o  I  x::oiv4v;in. 

la,  pus  ing  m  .  apan  an  ina.  e  ee  ghaslise  Osman  Digna,  and  to  maintain  the  engineer,  and  finally  as  superintendent.  Dur- 


,  ,,  ,  ..ui  eign  Missions  will  be  present. 

What  a  tale  of  sorrow  is  that  which  is  told  ”  * _ 
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the  Orient  into  instant  communication  with  hL  afd  S''  ''  Tu  S" ,  i  k  7’'"  correspondent.  Dr.  Bred  of  Any  of  our  readers  in  pursuit  of  fresh  and 

London  and  New  York.  New  varieties  of  busi-  cos  of  ^  ^  ^  until  he  wa^s  in  full  eontrol  of  about  one-seventh  Philadelphia,  in  his  efforts  to  get  a  sword  ami  full  information  relative  to  the  Day  of  Prayer 

ness  affiliations,  new  interchanges  in  com-  of  the  entire  Canal.  From  this  early  day  on-  a  cup  through  the  New  York  Custom  House !  for  Colleges,  will  perhaps  best  find  what  they 

merce,  new  interests,  financial  and  social  and  1  ward  his  hands  were  full  of  great  enteri™  He  found  that  venerable  institution,  which  want  by  application  to  Secretary  R.  C.  Morse, 

political,  are  steadily  drawing  the  Ea.st  and  the  ilp  in^rpuepri  pr,nmlipntinn^  whiph  whatever  comes  into  this  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building, 


merce,  new  interests,  financial  and  social  and  ward  his  hands  were  full  of  great  enteri™  He  found  that  venerable  institution,  which  want  by  application  to  Secretary  R.  C.  Morse, 

political,  are  steadily  drawing  the  Ea.st  and  the  thp  inprpnepd  eoninlications  which  h-  suard  over  whatever  comes  into  this  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  Building, 

West  to^ther-are  makinc  the  Old  World  and  ^^e  increased  complications  which  himself  the  requisite  capacity  and  skill  with  port,  a  veritable  Circumlocution  Office,  which  \ew  York 

Jle  N^rworld  v  H  Ts" the  habit  of  thoroughness  in  every  undertak-  L  fu’lly  equal  to  anything  ever  described  by 

meltinir  awav  in  the  presence  of  European  Egyptian  finances.  It  is  denied  that  Ger-  mg.  We  can  but  mention  some  of  the  most  Dickens.  And  this  is  in  the  free  and  glorious 

power  ^and  Egypt  is  in  LglishhaLl  Along  “uny  proposed  a  new  Egyptian  confer-  prominent.  He  was  engaged  in  the  construe-  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  blaz-  fHftlffiitttfit  ailtl 

1  5  ....  ...  .  pnp.p  firm  nf  thp  Llrip  ns  wp  hn.v'p  sniH  .n.nrl  nlsn  of  • _ ..s _ ^ _ _ ^ _ ,  —  — 


tion  of  the  Erie,  as  we  have  said,  and  also  of  light  of  the  nineteenth  century! 

the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canals.  Port  Jer-  _ 

vis,  where  he  constructed  water  works,  was  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green,  Synod’s  Chairman  of 
named  after  him.  He  invented  the  locomotive  Systematic  Beneficence,  makes  a  si>ecial  ap- 


anti 

CONNECTICUT. 

Thompsonville. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Thonqtsonville,  Rev.  F.  S.  Bariniin  pastor,  eele- 


the  New  World  one.  The  Turkish  Empire  is  :  1  rt  i.  thnt  Pnr  >•  jg  anything  ever  desenbea  by  - - 

meltinir  awav  in  the  presence  of  European  Egyptian  finances.  It  is  denied  that  Ger-  mg.  We  can  but  mention  some  of  the  most  Dickens.  And  this  is  in  the  free  and  glorious 

power  ^and  Egypt  is  in  LglishhaLl  Along  “^ny  has  proposed  a  new  Egyptian  confer-  prominent.  He  was  engaged  in  the  construe-  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  blaz-  fHftlffiitttfit  ailtl 

many ’lines  we  see  multiplying  indications  of  tion  of  the  Erie,  as  we  haw  said,  and  also  of  mg  light  of  the  nineteenth  century !  *  * 

i.u  —  1  ~  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canals.  Port  Jer-  _  CONNECTICUT. 

the  pregnant  fact  that  our  Occidental  civiliza-  _ _  „ 

Jo  riifr..ein.Ti’t«pif  n«  npvpr  hpfr,rp  thrniKrh.  THE  DAY  OF  PRAYER  FOR  COLLEGES.  VIS,  wlierc  he  constructed  water  works,  was  Dr.  Rufus  S.  Green,  Synod’s  Chairman  of  Thompsonville.— The  First  Presliytenan  Church 

V  rr,.  .  u  „  ,  •  L-  L  named  after  him.  He  invented  the  locomotive  Svstematic  Beneficence,  makes  a  siiecial  ap-  Thoinpsouville,  Rev.  F.  S.  Banniiu  pastor,  ccle- 

out  the  gigantic,  slumberous  Onent  carrying  This  hallowed  anniversary,  which  comes  on  ^  .  whi«h  Sa  nii  ir.r.,-.nir.tivpa  lUn,.  ‘  i  .  nv  •  .  •  o  •  *  **  i  i-  brated  the  seini-centcuuial  of  the  organization  of 

with  it  issues  of  the  gravest  moment,  not  to  the  Thursday  of  next  week,  will  be  observed  in  this  „  u  i  v  t-  ’  V  *  P'^al  to  Ministers  and  Sessions  not  to  overlook  thollrstvillagoSiiuiiay-school.whichwassoonin- 

East  alone,  but  to  the  West  and  to  mankind.  city  by  a  service  in  the  Collegiate  Dutch  Church  first  on  the  Schenectady  cV  Sarato^  or  neglect  the  letter  recently  transmittiHi  to  clud«i  in  the  organization  of  the  church,  on 

And  one  of  the  serious  questions  of  the  hour  at  L  corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and ’29th  street,  road,  of  which  he  was  chief  engineer  He  Giem  to  lay  before  their  congregations  This 

is,  whether Christianityshall  gowith.or  rather  at  which  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard  will  preside,  and  AlMiv\'rhVrctadVRaSoLT  different  "  “  T''l  ihe’car'ly^evening  sat  down  to  an  clabonfte  supper, 

go  before,  this  material  civilization.  Dr  Herrick  Johnson,  who  is  expected  in  the  Albany  Schenectady  Railroad.  At  different  one  which  will  be  readily  .’omplied  with  in  At  eight  o'clock  the  ehurch  was  tilled  with  the  c*on. 

We  believe  that  all  true  civilization -in-  city  and  others  will  make  addresses.  The  oo-  times  he  served  as  consulting  engineer  of  the  most  eases,  and  where  the  matter  has  not  been  gm’gaiion  and  friends  who  were  nu>t  ^ 

,1-  •  j  .  •  1  -  •  1  A  I  1  „  1  Boston  Water  Works  (devising  their  supply)  attended  to  alreadv  Ministers  cannot  of  formal  service  of  the  celebration.  After  the  open- 

eluding  industrial,  social,  and  political  (level-  casion  brings  afresh  to  mind  the  great  interests  ,  £>n<rir>anr  tho  w,wiar>n  Ttivor  _  u  .  _ _ .  .i, ii'K  exercises,  a  few  introductoiT  statements  were 


rry’ing  This  hallowed  anniversary,  which  comes  on  7“  e.uauc  i^eneuce  .ce,  maaos  scmi-eentennial  of  the  organization  of 

to  the  Thursday  of  next  week,  will  be  observed  in  this  7*7  7  loconmtn  es.  plac-  peal  to  Ministers  and  Sessions  not  to  overlook  t,,,,  ,irst  village  Sunday-school,  which  was  soon  in- 

kind  ,.itvhv..  Lrviee  in  the  rolleoiate  Dutch  Ohiirch  Schencctady  cV  Saratoga  or  neglect  the  letter  recently  transmitted  to  eluded  in  the  organization  of  the  church,  on  Friday, 

ehoiir  Fifth  nv«nnA  md  Mtb  atreet  Railroad,  of  which  he  was  chief  engineer.  He  them  to  lay  before  their  congregations.  This  Jan.  9th.  In  the  afternoon  the  school,  numbering 

atthecornerof  Fifth  avenue  and  29th  street  held  the  same  position  in  connection  with  the  ig  a  verv  reasonable  rcpiest,  cWainlv,  and  266,  en  oycnl  a  scn’ial  time  in  the  new  i-hapd 
rather  at  which  Rev.  Dr.  Stoddard  will  preside,  and  x- Snh«noctn<lv  Rnilrnn.l  At  different  L-  u  -..-n  , _ isi,.  .  the  early  evening  sat  down  to  an  elaborate  sapper. 


t..^ind  the^rreet  intere=tc=  Bostou  Water  Works  (dcvislng  their  supply)  attended  to  already.  Ministers  cannot  of  fornml  s<>ni(’e  of  the  (•elebration.  After  the  opt 
to  m  nd  the  great  interests  j  ^he  Hudson  River  course  dictate  causes  or  amounts  to  their  peo-  >"«  a  b(w  mtroductoiy  stetements  wt 

t-k  in  KhnciA  nnw  in  pniir.Gii>  nf  "  -  .  v.ajuaox  iiiAitii-xr  vciuox-n  u/iiixntiiLo  LVf  ifvv  nniilp  hv  thi'  nnsf.ni*  Tt.  sinnnni’ixf  fhiif.  fhn  snfw 


wren^orthrjVwrrn  Mor^oo  The  ute  Miss  Emma  opment  -must  find  its  deep  foundation  in  the  which  are  bound  up  in  those  now  in  course  of  “"V,  ....  causes  or  amoums  lo  ineir  peo-  „ j  appivicHi  that  the  school 

cLstlan  faith,  we  beneve  that  if  the  m-  education.  There  aie  no  less  than  thirty-seven  R-rilr7a1  c^  ^et  they  do  not  go  out  (jf  their  sphere,  javd  bei^.  s..r^e.i  by  .miy  ^ 

fl.ienee  of  the  Gosnel.  insnirinir  on  the  one  tL..,.ennd  cf..d«nt«  in  nnr  cnllP(res  one-t.hird  of  Ro‘’k  Isltind  Railroad,  which.as  we  1  as  the  but  are  exactly  in  the  line  of  duty  when  they  ing  its  history,  one  of  them,  elder  D.  Brairtani, 


Christian  faith.  We  believe  that  if  the  in-  education.  There  are  no  less  than  thirty-seven 
fluence  of  the  Gosiiel,  inspiring  on  the  one  thousand  students  in  our  colleges,  one-third  of 


,  ,  ,  U  ”...  .V.  inousauu  suumnts  III  oui  vu.icfe.o,  u  -  *  Michigan  Southern,  the  Northern  Indiana,  and  nre^enf  thege  e.an^eg  nnd  snv  tlie  be<;t  thnt  can  acting  for  over  ten  yi'ars,  and  elder  Janies  Ander- 

hand,  and  restraining  and  regulating  on  the  whom  are  already  Christians.  Our  associated  ^r^pf^borerRor  present  these  c.auses  and  say  the  btst  that  i an  thirte*m  years.  The  records  show  that 

other,  were  withdrawn  from  our  busy,  in-  young  men  are  doing  not  a  little  for  this  class  Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  .V  (  hicago  Kail-  be  said  for  them.  And  the  i>eople  thus  given  a  «  change  ocenrn;!  it  was  bcc«us.'\>f  provi- 

‘■i  ventive.  nroeressive  ace.  this  civilization  of  thoir  fpiir.v.a  Diirinf»  the  tmsf,  vear  at,  the  roads,  he  constructed.  first-rate  opjiortumty  to  contribute,  it  will  dimtial  r(>a.sons,  or  a  positive  declination  to  seiae. 


lARiNW  ur  t  A  .  other,  were  withdrawn  from  our  busy,  in-  young  men  are  doing  not  a  little  for  this  class 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  ventive,  progressive  age,  this  civilization  of  of  their  fellows.  During  the  past  year,  at  the 
Presbyterian  as  well  as  in  Episcopal  circles,  which  we  boast  so  much  would  collapse.  We  several  State  and  College  conferences  some  two 
occasioned  by  the  act  of  Assistant  Bishop  Pot-  believe  that  a  worse  result  than  the  stagnation  thousand  students  have  met  in  groups  of  from 
ter  in  giving  his  sanction  to  the  vows  of  cell-  ^be  Orient  would  come  upon  the  Occidental  fifty  to  a  hundred  or  more,  and  having  thus  re- 
bacy  of  two  young  men  in  New  York,  who  world;  that  the  most  civilized  States  of  Europe  ceived  encouragement  from  each  other,  have 
propose  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  work  of  and  America  would  relapse  towards  barbarism,  gone  back  to  be  a  blessing  to  their  fcllovv-stu- 
city  missions.  Some  have  represented  it  as  and  Rations  be  plunged  in  anarchy  and  blood,  dents,  especially  to  the  twenty-five  thousand 


One  who  knew  him  well  in  later  life— we  re-  come  to  pass  in  many  cases  that  both  minis- 


di'iitiiil  reasons,  or  a  positive  lieclination  to  serA’e. 
Of  the  ten  superintendents  six  are  stili  living,  ami 


the  introduction  of  an  order  of  monks  into  the 

Protestant  Episcoiial  Church.  The  venerable  imTianting  of  such  a  material  civilizaUon  in  beuinnin"7Vthe  Tea7'ln  resjlons^^^  Merchant  pon  Mill  Comi>any,  and  has  been  can  well  be  more  disheartening  than  to  be  led  present  pa.stor  and  oth.'p.  FiftV-two  ’  imrsoiis 

Presiding  Bishop  felt  so  much  disturbed  by  the  East  without  its  being accomnanit^d  by  our  ..n.l  eimiTir  efforts  it  is  said  tint  seventeen  since.  About  18(2  he  was  made  its  by  those  whose  eonneils  are  timid  and  vaeil-  sigia’tl  the  constitution  ot  thcSun(liiy-sch<v.d  hocie- 

what  seemed  to  him  a  new  and  very  serious  de-  blessed  religion  ?  We  know  what  the  answer  hundred  of  the  students  professed  conversion  7  gave  the  business  his  faith-  ijit,ng.  They  tend  to  poverty,  and  not  at  all  t’,,,,  vailed  anew  tliat  cveidng,  two  ven- 

parture,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  younger  the  school  of  Buckle  and  the  theorists  of  the  before  tlie  end  of  last  year  And  now  many  of  •'Attention,  not  a  day  passing  when  well  am  to  that  which  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth.  ,.rable  nu>n  and  one  aged  lady  stood  up  and  answer- 

brother  in  the  Episcopate,  protesting  gently  Westminster  Riwiew  would  be,  namely,  tliat  these  are  laborin’-  to  make  this  vear  tlio  most  home  that  he  did  not  visit  the  works,  and  Rotter,  far  better,  the  faith  and  zeal  of  those  <’<1  “  here.”  Tlie  original  list  of  .dasscs,  recordeil 

but  firmly  against  it,  and  desiring  that  it  christianitvand  civilization  are  aof  thus  close-  fruitful  -niriiTmllv  over  known  in  the  Ida  keep  well  informed  as  to  its  business.  In  the  who  are  counted  as  over  sanguine,  even  enthu-  m  the  honie-nuide  lecord-book.  vmis  also  called, 
.  X  1  .  U-  .U  7  U  onrisiiaiiuyaiiu  V IV  liizciLiuii  uit.  not  inns  dost-  fruitful  one  spiritually  ever  knownin  tne  ms-  i-„  tn  writo  i  i  nine  of  tliat  nuinlx’r  answired  to  tluar  nain(>s, 

mieht  not  be  reoeated.  to  w’hich  the  latter  has  i„,.oiof«,i  nnnao  .and  onnanoimnno  •  -md  that  X _ 0  . _ :  _ 11 _  meantime,  he  tound  time  at  home  to  write  a  gnists.  than  this  nerveh’ss,  faithless  temper.  At 


Can  we  thus  contemplate  with  anv  hope  the  who  in  these  colleges  were 


o  In  HiAir  f.dinw  sfii  pi’actically,  and  in  fact,  died  in  in  relation  to  practical  affairs,  as  hopeful,  zeal-  Int(>r(>sting  historical  uddnvsscs  wore  made  by  the 

twlntX  “nd  the  harness.  In  1868  he  was  made  one  of  tlie  ons  pastes  ami  offlee-bearers,  nien  fnll^of  pur- 

re  unconverted  at  the  Ar^t  trustees  in  the  organization  of  the  Rome  pose  to  be  faithful  over  a  few  things.  Nothing  f.  L.«e  of  Philadelphia,  a  fornn^r  pasdor,  by  the 


might  not  be  repeated,  to  which  the  latter  has  jy  related,  as  cause  andconseipience ;  and  that  tory  of  American  colleges 
replied  in  vvhat  we  regard  as  a  very  noble  let-  East  may  be  civilized,  and  sent  forth  on  a  u  is  interesting  to  know  that  all  these  Asso- 
ter,  explaining  his  position  with  entire  frank-  new  career  of  develomnent  and  prosperity,  ciations  (-onduct  meetings  for  prayer,  and  more 
ness,  and  putting  his  action  in  quite  another  without  being  Christianized.  But  this  we  deny,  than  half  of  them  have  meetings  or  classes  for 
light.  To  underetand  the  matter,  we  need  to  We  hold  that  no  civilization  can  exist  without  Bible  study.  Eighty-six  maintain  meetings  for 
make  some  distinctions .  a  relb/ioas  basis,  and  that  no  healthful  and  en-  the  i>romotion  of  interest  in  foreign  mission 

(1)  It  seems  that  these  young  men  have  not  during  civilization  can  exist  without  a  C/irisfia/.  work,  and  one  hundre  I  and  seven  observed 
assumed  perprt.m/ vows  of  celibacy.  The  vows  basis.  the  Dav  of  Praver  for  Colleges  last  year,  and 


at  home,  that  he  did  not  visit  the  works,  and  Rotter,  far  better,  the  faith  and  zeal  of  those  <'d  “here.”  Tlie  original  list  of  classes,  recorded 

keep  well  informed  as  to  its  business.  In  the  who  are  counted  as  over  sanguine,  even  enthu-  the  home-made  record-book,  was  also  called, 

meantime  he  foun.l  time  at  hoine  to  vvrite  a  siasts,  than  this  nerveless,  faithl.’ss  temiior.  At  «!;lH'‘'7;S,nIrlu7'7m( 

book  on  ‘  Railway  Proiierty,  and  another  on  icast,  let  no  one  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Com-  tend  the  service.  Tlu'  presence  of  these  twi'lve 


“The  Qae.stion  of  Labor  and  Capital.”  In  niittce  in  its  effort  to  reach  the  peuide,  and  all  p<'rsons  contrihutiMl  much  to  the  pleasure  of  all. 
1879,  at  tlie  reipiest  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris-  them.  And  what  Jlinister  or  Session  is  there  ,^*.'*,,'"*7  *7^  <7  K*''”***y  hi'ighteiuKl 

tian  Association  of  Rome.  Mr.  Jervis  wrote  a  b,  ap  the  laud  who  will  not  second  the  effort  ..’hapcl,  which7ill''hcmX'^r 'hirnw^ 
lecture  on  “  Indu.strial  Economy,”  which  was  that  is  being  made'?  Doing  this  and  heartily  scliool  purpo.s(>s.  was  just  (‘ompl(>ted,  ami  on  tlmt 
delivered  before  that  .Association.  He  was  a^^  unto  the  Lord,  they  will  have  contributed  «*v<'Hhig  opiaicd  and  used  for  the  tli-st  time.  The 


differ  in  this  respect  from  those  assumed  by  gut  one  of  two  results  must  follow  the  civ-  it  is  believed  that  a  still  greater  number  will 
the  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  iiizjng  of  the  Orient  without  Christianizing  it.  do  so  the  present  year.  Is  not  this  volunteer, 
Church.  Their  vows  are  limited  to  a  specific  jn  the  first  i>lace,  the  giving  of  such  a  boon  to  inter-collegiate  Christian  movement  in  answer 
.  nations  and  races  which  are  not  pretiared  tore-  to  jietitions  that  have  been  offered  on  this  Day 

(2)  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  propose  to  (.give  it,  by  previous  training,  by  culture  in  the  of  Prayer  '? 
live  asretu-  lives  with  the  view  that  they  are  personal  and  social  virtues  which  sustain  our  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of 


♦  u  7  •  T.  P  n  11  1  (-  1  then  past  eighty-t  hri’c  years  of  age,  yet  that  an  irnimlse  alon 

the  Dav  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  last  year,  and  ,  ,  ,,  ho  olonr  stromr.  7.AT  .  i 1 


ird,  they  will  have  contributed  «^v<'Hhig  opiaiod  and  used  for  the  tli-st  time.  The 

,  _ _  old  chapel,  called  “  S(>ssion  Hall,”  w.as  located  at  a 

g  with  thiir  offeiing  to  a  cause  ,|i,,uuice  from  ttu'  churdi.  and  ha.s  long  bwn 


lecturo  showed  his  niind  to  bo  us  oloiir,  strong?,  thiit  is  iiboiit  to  l>c  sustiiinod  by  tho  whole  too  small  to  *u*ooi!imo<lato  t!i*^  s**hooI,  which  has 
and  vigorous  as  in  his  iialmy  days.  In  1878  Chnri’li,  and  with  a  liberality  never  bf'fore  wit-  m<‘t  in  the  church  building  for  many  years.  The 
Hamilton  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree  nessed.  So  we  hope  and  believe.  ‘’t  '"<’*■(>  ample  chapel  has  long  been  felt. 


of  LL.D. 

No  section  of  our  country  w’as  settled  by  a 


live  asretw  lives  with  the  view  that  they  are  personal  and  social  virtues  which  sustain  our  Two  thousand  one  hundred  and  nineteen  of  ^77"  Tf  7/" 

thereby  to  become  holier  men  and  more  ac-  eivilization,  would  be  like  giving  wealth  to  a  these  Christian  student  s  are  candidates  for  the  that  was  tlie  home  of  Mr  Jervu,  froni  ^ 
ceptable  to  God,  but  their  aim  seems  to  be  to  ^an  who  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  ministry,  and  of  these  candidates  eighty-three  ^‘*'^‘  **  H  s  religious  char- 

consecrate  themselves  to  the  work  of  missions  g  it  would  be  like  putting  into  the  hands  of  have  been  converted  since  entering  college,  formed,  and  his  life  was  con- 

among  the  outcasts  of  our  great  i.nty.  Their  ^  child  implements  of  destruction.  Our  rail-  and  twenty-five  during  the  last  colh^ge  year,  distent  and  exemplary  ^roughout,  marked  ly 
vows  of  celibacy  are  a  means  to  the  end  de-  ways  and  telegraphs  and  commerce,  onr  indu.s-  Eighty-one  report  that  they  were  influenced  in  »  7.  7^  m 

signed,  namely :  to  relieve  them  from  the  cares  t.-j  p  arts,  our  sclence.s,  must  be  not  only  use-  their  decision  by  the  work  of  College  Associa-  ^7^7’  mstitutiorm  and  efforts  for  the 

and  anxieties  of -married  life;  to  enable  them  legg,  but  dangerous  to  the  Oriental,  without  the  tions.  One  hundred  and  eighty-two  intend  to  ui’Aftmg  of  the  people  Never  obtrusive,  yet 
to  work  with  less  ex^pense  to  the  Church ;  am  ^i^vated  manliood  that  would  qualify  him  to  be  foreign  missionaries,  seven  of  these  hav-  7  7  tb^  fni’ 

chiefly,  as  Bishop  Potter  well  states  it.  that  use  them  rightly.  His  thin  and  poor  “civiliza-  ing  been  converted  since  entering  college,  and  7™’  faith,  as  witness  the  fol- 


‘ssed.  So  we  hope  and  believe.  ".'I'"'!:  ‘T  |‘V'«  A;jt. 

_  anil  last  Suiiinier  tlie  Society  deiadeil  to  supply  the 

^  ^  want.  Accordingly  the  Session  Hall  was  sold,  and 

The  Occident,  our  San  r  rancisco  (’ontempo-  (],„  new  chapel  built  on  tln^  churcli  lot,  and  con- 


better  class  of  inhabitants  than  Oneida  county,  rary,  begins  the  year  in  new  form,  having  neeb’d  with  the  main  building  by  a  covered  pas.sage. 
and  that  was  the  home  of  Mr.  Jervis  from  the  (•hanged  from  eight  large  to  sixteen  smaller  *^*'*''  building  is  40x60  feet,  and  contains  a 
age  of  three  years  onward.  His  religious  char-  pages-and  on  the  whole,  much  im).rovcd  its  ioxi^Sf  with'^'X^^ 

acter  w’as  early  formed,  and  his  life  was  con-  general  appearance.  It  announces  the  Kev.  foot.  Tlie  parlors  are  shut  o(T  from  the  large  room 
sistent  and  exenqilary  throughout,  marked  by  Frederic  E.  Shearer  la  brother  of  Dr.  George  l»y  very  wide,  doubl(>-folding  doors,  and  when  these 
a  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  L.  Shearer  of  this  city)  as  its  editor  and  pub-  *ire  opened  linin'  is  praetii’iilly  but  one  roiiin,  with 
Church,  and  all  institutions  and  efforts  for  the  Usher,  and  associated  with  him  in  the  former  haSinlfelv  enrpSed,  liS'teil  by  rS7tom,* 
uplifting  of  the  people.  Never  obtrusive,  yet  capacity  are  our  occasional  correspondent  ed  with  elniirs,  and  lieated  by  a  furnace  in  the  iwl- 
on  occasion  he  was  ri'ady  to  avow  his  sinqile.  Rev.  Dr.  F.  A.  Horton,  Robert  Mackenzie  (the  I***'-  During  tin'  evening  exi'reises  Mr.  Houston 
firm,  whole-hearted  faith,  as  witness  the  fol-  same  that  recently  sent  his  library  to  Pitts-  *‘*Jk^** 


chiefly, cs  Bishop  Pouer  wei,  sictes  i.  that  “v.hr;';;:.;;i;rH;r;h,;a„;i /o'- 

they  may  be  able  to  live  in  the  midst  of  those  Hon”  would  be  little  help  to  him  either  in  twentv-six  report  that  thev’ were  led  to  decide  lowing  letter,  which  was  lUnon.-,  the  very  la.  ^  burgh),  and  om  formei  Itua  First  Church  (|,..Hir<'d  to  reach  in  suhsi’iiptions  at  that  time.  In 
people  whom  they  profiose  to  reach  and  to  bodvorsoul.  tUo  f^rabm  tmbl  he  tlie  mi««ionnrv  inteJ-.  things  he  w’rote,  and  while  yet  in  excellent  pastor.  Dr.  S.  P.  Spreeher.  A  goodly  company  a  very  .sliort  lime  the  sum  was  exceeded  liy  nearly 

4-^  1n»»xT  vvk  0-h  w>  1  >0 »  .  ....  O  •  r*  .V  V  '  VvrtolfVi  HTijI  <iivi\nrj:An  tie  witL  l>reci>e.<t  ita  eextoiehr  iieil  ualiei.ia  I  Vfli  eii  Qli  >,i-iepte,l  veil  r./1  £200.1111(1  Is  .stlll  irrowim/.  SO  thilt  SOniC  Other  dc- 


save.  They  are  not  to  become  idle,  lazy  miinks,  qj,  us  suppose  that  such  a  civilization  est  awakened  "in  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
such  as  the  Protestant  Reformers  found  the  ^ould  be  implanted  in  the  Ea.st  without  Chris-  tion. 
monastic  orders  to  be  chiefly  comi>osed  of,  but  tianity,  and  in  conjunction  with  those  great 

they  are  to  be  active,  earnest,  and  indefatigable  f^lse  faiths  which  now  control  the  Oriental  sf’lirYI  FR  roiFAX 

missionaries.  Would  not  the  West  and  the  East  then  i  nr.  iiAir.  .  v  i  u  l,.  vu. 

There  are  certainly  some  reasons  for  this  be  seiiarated  by  lines  even  deejicrand  broader  TAe  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax  died  at  the  rail- 


health,  and  apparently  with  luospect  of  its  certainly,  and  esiiecially  when  siqiported  round  S2()0,  and  is  .still  growing,  so  that  some  other  de.- 
continuance  for  months  and  even  years.  As  about  by  correspondents  and  contributors  well  ’>»  Die  msar  fu- 

will  be  seen,  it  was  drawn  out  by  a  note  of  sprinkled  over  the  States.  vVe  notice  among  into  the  chapel,  wliero  two  hymns  were  sung  and 
congratulation  on  entering  his  ninetieth  year  :  these  Dr.  C.  E.  Babb,  and  our  veteran  Home  the  inayer  of  dedication  was  ofTenMl  by  the  pastor. 


Romo,  N.  Y.,  16tli  Decombor,  IKSl. 
Dr.  James  II.  Tai/lor:  My  Dear  Sir,  Your  letter 


0  i  T  ,  .  7  ,.7  :  ’  sei^rateu  oy  tines  even  aeejier  anu  oroader  7  of  yesterday  is  received,  and  I  truly  thank  you  for  ”  .  V  .7  T 

sacrifice  of  the  comforts  of  married  life  in  a  tfijin  tho.se  which  divide  them  now Such  a  re-  road  station,  Mankato,  Minn.,  on  Tuesday  of  your  very  kind  romemlirance  of  tlie  anniversary  of  culture  ihurches  all  up  and  down  the 


ary  may  sacrifice  himself,  but  he  has  no  right  gueh  an  experience,  the  antagonism  of  faith  I'D’ the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  road,  he  walked  His  atoning  blood.  Surely  to  Him  be  all  praise,  bids  fai 
to  sacrifice  his  wife  and  children.  The  consc-  be  even  more  open  and  more  deadly  rapidly  to  the  Omaha  depot,  a  distance  of  f^vln' orihrii7  fluence 

quence  is  that  many  city  missionaries  do  not  than  ever  before;  two  rival  religions  would  be  three-ipiarters  of  a  mile,  with  the  thermorae-  to  realize  that  (Miri.st  is  all  and  ali. 

live  in  the  midst  of  their  people.  It  would  be  arrayed  again.st  each  other  as  never  hitherto  ter  thirty  degrees  below  zero.  Taking  a  seat  Whatever  be  the  k'ngth  of  days,  this  is  the  eon-  And  pr 

difficult  to  find  men  of  the  requisite  ability  to  in  history.  It  would  be  the  army  of  Gog  .and  within,  he  expired  in  a  few  moments,  and  with  summation  of  all  things  (li'siralde.  For  tins  may  is  more 

undertake  the  work,  if  they  should  be  com-  xrago"  a-minst  the  saints  and  the  batUe  of  no  indication  of  distress  other  than  an  unwont-  it  pl('as»(  God  to  grant  His  daily  and  all-snnicient  Dr.  Jar 

1,  j  .L-  xr  •  •  1  1  iiio  s.iiuis,  .iiiu  iiit  u.iiiie  oi  grace,  (Uirist  the  hope  of  pardon  and  aeeeiitation 

pelled  to  do  this.  \et  this  mission  work  needs  Armageddon  might  become  an  awful  reality.  ed  paleness.  of  (tod.  Very  truly  your  friend.  some  < 

the  best  men  we  have  to  make  it  a  success.  It  We  believe  that  Western  eivilization  can  never  Mr.  Colfax  (’ame  of  good  stock,  being  on  his  '  .Iohn  H.  Jervis.  Shearei 


Missionary  prospector,  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Brier.  was  then  disini.s8(Kl  with  the  benedic- 

No  longei  so  young  as  wlien  he  began  to  plant  i|„ppy  i^onii-eenii'niiial  closed.  n. 

and  culture  churches  all  up  and  down  the  '  \FW  YORK 

coast,  the  latter  now  wisely  spends  a  part  of  *  ' 

1,1,  time  hi,  ow„  vine  0n,l  1,0  Z  IS 

ing  several  of  both,  we  ate  glad  to  hear.  That  year  in  the  First  Union  Pre.shytcrian  Cliiireh  by 
The  Occident  has  attained  a  firm  footing,  and  D'*’  l>astor,  Ibw.  Wiltnir  F.  Crafts,  have  been  revis- 

bids  fair  to  exert  a  permanentlv  beneficent  in-  7"’®.  Jd 

„  ..111  0.,‘  .  ,  I  link  .V  Wagnalls  of  tins  city.  Tlioaiithorhasde- 

tluence  upon  the  churches  of  the  coast,  IS  mat-  voted  the  entire  profits  to  tho  cause  of  Satibath 
ter  for  congratulation.  East  as  well  as  West,  observani'c,  now  in  great  need  of  reimforcemont. 


Mr.  Colfax  (’ame  of  good  stock,  being  on  his 

is  doubtful  whether  these  can  be  secured,  un-  penetrate  and  possess  the  Oriental  world  un-  mother’s  side  from  the  Sehuylers  of  Revoln-  Mr.  Jervis  was  of  a  long-lived  stock.  His  fa-  -  leather”"*"”"*'’  unravorai.le 

less  some  noble  young  men  devote  them-selves  jt  carries  Christianity  with  it;  and  tlie  tionaryfame.  His  grandfather.  General  Colfax,  ther  died  in  Rome  in  1843,  le.aving  six  children,  Tlie  February  North  American  devotes  its  Brooklyn -The  annual  mei'Hicr  of  tho  Lafa- 

to  Christ  in  single  life  for  a  term  of  years.  Gospel  must  go  before,  and  not  follow  after,  was  commander  of  AVashington’s  Light  Guard,  of  whom  the  two  daughters  are  dead.  Three  first  thirty-two  jiages  to  a  half  dozen  brief  arti-  yotte-avenue  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler 

while  engaged  in  the  work.  There  may  be  a  a  material  civilization  in  the  E.ast,  without  the  His  father,  for  whom  he  was  named,  dii’d  at  brothers  yet  survive,  viz :  the  Rev.  T.  It.  Jervis  cles  -President  Barnard,  Editor  William  Pur-  pa.stor)  was  held  Wednesday,  the  1  ttti.  The  loc- 

question  as  to  the  way  in  which  these  vows  fiigcipline  wliich  our  religion  gives,  would  tA®  family  liome  in  North  Moore  street,  in  this  of  Elmira.  William  Jervis  of  Milwaukee,  and  cell.  Senator  Dawes,  Lawyer  Roger  A.  Pryor,  turc-room  and  the  adjacent  ehureli  parlors,  which 

were  assumed,  and  to  which  Bishop  Potter  prove  a  curse  rather  than  a  ble.ssing :  it  might  city,  before  his  birth,  leaving  his  family  in  limit-  Benjamin  F.  of  Toledo.  The  funeral  took  and  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance,  the  writers  on  the  CujTi7('ieUre^^^^^^^ 

gave  his  sanction ;  butwe  ean  see  no  objei’tion  prove  a  (’alamity  not  merely  to  the  East,  but  to  ed  eircunistances.  Marrying  again,  his  mother  place  on  the  16th,  and  was  an  oi’casion  of  spe-  ipiestion.  How  Shall  the  President  be  elected  ?  rating  with  the  Holy  Spirit.”  The  annual  repiirt 

to  the  vows  themselves,  if  made  with  the  sin-  world.  It  is  more  [ileasant  to  contemidate  removed  to  Indiana  in  1836,  and  there,  in  Car-  cial  solemnity  and  interest  to  a  vast  concourse,  and  Revs.  H.  J.  Van  Dyke  jr.  and  H.  W.  Beech-  was  Ihi'n  read  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Seymour,  in  which  it 

gle  eye  to  the  specific  work  of  city  missions,  Hie  innumerable  and  immeasurable  blessings  "sle,  young  Sehuyler  renewed  his  labors  as  a  The  services  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Taylor  er  raise  and  settle  tlie  ({iiestion.  Shall  Clergy-  w*is  stated  that  Hie  present  nieinliershlp  of  the 


John  H.  Jervis. 

Mr.  Jervis  was  of  a  long-lived  stock.  His  fa- 


Shearer  and  liis  helpers  our  best  wishes. 


is  preacliing,  preceded  l»y  a  lirief  si'rvice  of  song. 
The  attendance  has  been  good  despito  unfavoralde 
weatlier. 

Brooklyn. --The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lafa- 


m  the  two  daughters  are  dead.  Three  first  thirty-two  jiages  to  a  half  dozen  brief  arti-  yoUe-avenu(Vpre.sbyterian  Church  (Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler 
rs  yet  survive,  viz:  the  Rev.  T.  It.  Jervis  cles — President  Barti.arii,  Editor  William  Pur-  pa.stor)  was  held  Wednesday,  the  Ittti.  The  loc- 


gie  eje  lo  me  specinc  wofk  oi  i  iry  missions,  Hie  innumerable  and  immeasurable  blessings  Dsk', 
and  for  the  i>eriod  in  which  the  missionary  which  the  present  eastward  mov’ement  of  our  Plcrl' 
may  continue  in  this  work.  It  would  have  civilization  would  confer  if  it  carried  the  Gos- 
been  better,  however,  if  it  had  been  made  with  it  whithersoever  it  flowed.  If  the  ^6"' 


(',  young  Hehuyler  renewed  his  labors  as  a  The  services  were  condiieted  by  Dr.  Taylor  er  raise  and  .settle  tlie  ({ne.stion.  Shall  Clergy-  stated  that  Hie  present  meinliershlp  of  the 

rk  in  a  store,  of  the  duties  of  which  he  had  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammond.  men  be  Politicians  ?  and  coining  between  the.se  H,„  yeiir  anlonn'teil  'to  ^njW^The 


alri'ady  liad  some  exjierience  before  leaving 
New  York,  and  when  but  ten  years  of  age. 


clearer  in  the  ceremony  and  plainer  to  the  oHental  can  be  made  to  see  that  our  civiliza-  Every  one  liked  him,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
public,  that  the  vows  were  not  irnn-oe'able,  but  Hon  has  its  rootand  life  in  our  religion,  accej>t-  lie  was  appointed  Deputy  County  Auditor, 
were  only  for  a  limited  time,  and  for  a  sfieci-  must  lead  him  to  accent  the  other  Removing  to  South  Bend,  his  real  career  soon 


EDITORIAL  NOTES.  Hull  of  New  Departures  in  Education;  Prof.  Horse,  a, ni  l.  E.  Thurber  were 

The  best  sermon  is  that  which  is  most  bh’.st.  W.  G.  T.  Sliedd  of  the  Certainty  of  Endless  g*^ir 'Titiw' Thern'o^  Ros^and  W.  Whitrsn7re 


extremes  of  the  number,  Mr.  Bancroft  writi’S  Sabbath-schools  of  the  church  numher  1,350  schol- 
of  Holmes’s  Life  of  Emerson  ;  Prof.  G.  Stanley  urs  and  teachers.  Messrs.  William  W.  Wlckes,  E. 


Hull  of  New  Departures  in  Education;  Prof. 


fled  work. 

(3)  The  error  of  the  vows  of  celibacy  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  not  so  much  in  the 
vows  as  in  the  doctrine  which  underlies  them. 


ing  the  one  must  lead  him  to  accept  the  other.  Removing  to  South  Bend,  his  real  career  soon  Judged  by  that  rule,  we  should  give  a  high  Punishment;  and  Pn.if.  C.  .A.  Young  of  Theo-  were  clecHnl  Deacons.  One-tldrd  of  the  cnurch 

Prof.  Shedd,  in  his  admirable  Colonization  hegan.  After  studying  law  and  working  as  a  plai’c  to  one  which  we  publish  on  our  sixth  page  ries  regarding  the  Sun’s  Corona.  Such  a  com-  ofilcers  are  clectiHi  each  year.  During  tho  last 

address,  has  (’irawn  a  graphic  picture  of  the  pri'Der  and  newspaper  reporter,  he  establish-  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  It  is  not  a  pound  of  good  things  makes  a  rich  and  attract-  ^^^prevlinw' Hmi'^'i  ridstoi^Tf  ThT^hu^^^^^^ 

African  Christian,  of  the  type  of  religious  exi>e-  Bend  in  1845  a  Whig  newspaper  “  great  ”  sermon  ;  it  maki’s  no  labored  show  of  ive  number.  _  The  devotional  meetings  have  bei’n  largely  attend! 

rience  and  character  that  might  be  expei’ted,  The  St.  Jo.seph  Valley  Register,  of  reasoning,  or  attemiit  at  eloquence ;  and  yet  it  ti.o  fLiriT--a,w.r^n,i  .■nnivr.raar.r  iv.a  On  the  first  Sahhath  of  April  next  Dr.  Cuyler 


This  doctrine  we  regard  as  not  only  hereti-  g.finti 

cal,  but  almost  blasphemous.  It  is  one  of  the  j 

marks  of  Antichrist,  according  to  1  Tim.  iv.  3. 

The  married  state  is  as  pure  and  blessed  as  brpjikinjj  ovi 
that  of  absolute  loneliness  and  separation  ^.ju  j, 

from  the  other  sex.  But  Protestants  ought  to 
remember  that  there  are  times  when  celibacy 
may  be  a  duty  to  certain  fiersons.  So  our  Sa-  vpioninent  • 
viour  himself  tells  us  in  Matt.  xix.  12.  Paul  _ , 


might  be  exjiected  to  si>ring  from  such  a  stock 


fri...  ... ...i, _ cd.  On  the  first  Sahhath  of  April  next  Dr.  Cuyler 

Th,thirt>-si  o  lai  ensary  of  the  Young  pompleto  twenty-five  yeai-s  of  his  ministry  as 
en’s  Christian  Association  of  New  York  city  pa.st(>rof  this  nourishing  church, 
ill  be  lield  in  Association  Hall,  23(1  street  eor-  NEW  JERSEY 

^r  of  Fourth  avenue,  on  ADuiday  evening.  LAMHERTviLLE.^Thc  First  Church  congregation 
in.  26th,  at  8  o  clock.  A  (ajndciised  statement  (Pr.  p.  a.  Studdiford's)  liave  resumed  worsliip  in 
of  the  work  for  1881  in  the  Association  Build-  their  entirely  ri'iicwed  audience  room.  The  church 


We  cannot  watch  too  carefully  the  great  de¬ 
velopments  of  Providence  in  our  world — new. 


dericy,  and  siibsecpiently  took  an  active  part  loves  to  give  it  to  his  flock.  It  does  us  good  to 


,  ,  by  ticket,  whicii  can  be  secured  free  on  apidi- 

simplieitv,  and  this  church  has  a  iiastor  who  t. 

,  *  •.  ^  .  a  ,  ,  1  ..  (’at ion  at  the  Association  Rooms. 


V.M.U  u...  .,xai-  portunities  oiieniiig  before  her ;  to  the 
^ge  or  refraining  fr.>m  marriage  to  the  Chris-  Go.1,  which  beckons  her  to  go  forwar 
tlan  is  a  (luestion  of  duty  to  (  hrist  and  His  ta.=k  of  winning  the  Old  World  to  the  o 
kingdom.  Commonly  the  state  of  marriage  is  Hie  truth.  Let  Christian  effort  ki 
better  for  the  individual  and  for  society.  But  advancing  civilization,  until  the  c 
to  this  rule  Giere  are  exceptions.  There  are  ^^g^  saw  our  Lord  shall  see  H 

times  when  it  ns  good  for  man  to  be  al()ne.  Ris  glory.  When  we  see  the  sign  ol 
There  are  times  of  trouble  and  distress  when  throne  of  the  East,  we 

it  becomes  a  duty  for  a  man  not  to  have  the  g^^e  that  the  iieriod  of  millennial 
happiness,  and  even  the  lives,  of  o;hers  in-  jrawin"  nigh 
volved  with  his  own.  And  there  are  fields  of  ” 

labor  in  which  a  Christian  may  have  to  work 

where  he  is  more  free  and  more  useful  if  he  is  APPRD.ACllING  KH.ARTOl’.M. 

unfettered  by  domestic  cares.  Ordinarily  it  is  All  eyes  are  now’  turned  to  Egypt.  I 
better  for  the  Christian  minister,  and  especial-  unlay,  the  ’iJth  of  January,  is  the  (] 


„  ,™('at  (le  which  nominated  Gen.  Scott  for  the  Presi-  simplieitv,  and  this  church  has  a  jiastor  who  ^  i  gI'P  O.  Studdifoni,  who  was  sncceedeil  by  liis  son,  the 

e  great  (le-  p  ,  t..  i  i  ^  (’at ion  at  the  Association  Rooms.  present  piwtor.  latticr  and  son  have  thus  minis- 

orld-new,  Deriey,  and  subsecpiently  took  an  active  part  loves  to  give  it  to  his  flock.  It  does  us  good  to  _  tensl  to  this  people  with  great  acceptance  for  more 

’are.  Nor  Di  tlie  campaign.  In  1854  he  was  again  riom-  rea(l  such  a  jilain,  old-fashioned  Gospel  sermon  Pastor  George  W  F  Birch  in  his  (piality  of  than  sixty-two  years.  Tlie  original  modest  church 

*  to  tlieop-  ii'Di’d  for  Congress  and  elected  by  ’ifKio  major-  as  this.  We  commend  it  to  the  larger  eongrega-  f}, airman  of  Beneficence  for  Westchester  Pres-  '’'“.‘'7'^  i7  "■ 

he  hand  of  He  remained  in  Congress  by  succes.sive  Don  of  The  Ev.anoelist,  and  trust  that  it  may  i.ytery,  appeals  to  the  churches  to  (’ontributc  Su7l7raSTn.p^  ’ '7ai,7rghll,7w!m^^^^ 

ard  in  the  ^*‘‘^‘^^*^**^**s '**^^i* 4th,  when  iie  took  hless  “them  that  read  ”  as  it  i>les.ses  “  thorn  the  followinu  sums  during  the  curn'nt  etudesi-  arnoiiK  tlie  iniprovemcntK-j'ifts  of  individuals 


viour  himself  tells  us  in  Matt.  xix.  12.  Paul  g^rprisinff,  and  stuiiendous  as  they  are.  Nor  In  18.>4  he  was  astain  nom-  read  sueh  a  plain,  old-fashioned  Gospel  sermon 

the  Apostle  clearly  gives  us  the  precept  in  1  the  Church  be  too  keenly  alive  to  the  oi)-  'lated  for  Congress  and  elected  by ‘2(KM)  major-  as  this.  We  commend  it  to  the  larger  eongrega- 
Cor.  vii.  25.  The  lesson  is  not  difficult.  Mar-  . .u„  i . 1.^0  itv.  He  remained  in  Conirress  liv  siieeessive  lion  of  The  Ev.anoelist.  and  trust  that  it  rnav 


improvcmciits- gifts  of  individuals 


in  His  glory.  When  we  see  the  sign  of  the  Son  dD^d  with  rare  ability.  He  was  one  of  the  ^(1.506;  Frcedmen  SKHKi  ;  .Aid  for  Colleges  th(’ church,  an(l  the  scrvici' was  nimlered  wme 

of  Man  on  the  throne  of  the  East,  we  maybe  warm  advocates  of  the  nomination  of  Abraham  This  is  a  true  .story:  On  Dec.  31,  188:i.  three  SiLstentation  Temperance  S2W-or  a  to-  Kph?a!'who7'7^^^^^ 

sure  that  the  i)eriod  of  millennial  j^lory  is  L***<-^1*^  the  Presidency,  ami  all  during  the  young  men  who  hafl  been  drinking  heavily  at  tal  of  S2t#,G0U,  and  at  the  rate  of  S4,82  for  <;ach  ty  iuhI  whose  jiarentH  were  members  of  the  little 

drawing  nigh.  was  the  latter’s  trusti'd  adviser.  Mr.  Georgetown,  Conn.,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  of  the  6i;j8  enrolled  communicants  of  Presby-  first  composing  the  organization,  which  has 

Colfax  gave  noti(*e  in  1870  of  his  intention  to  (midnight),  resolved  to  sign  a  idedge  and  form  ^pj.y  f>Gw  grown  to  nearly  500  members. 

.  ,  withdraw  from  iniblic  life  at  the  end  of  his  a  temiK'rance  society.  One  of  them  suggested  '  _  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ai  PRD.A(  RING  KH.ARTOl.M.  term,  but  he  was  again  a  eendidate  for  the  that  they  add  to  the  pledge  a  condition  i>ro-  The  large  falling  off  in  the  Saturday  and  The  White  Ribbons.— Recently  certificates  and 


81500;  Frcedriien  81oo<);  .Aid  for  Colleges  8.5W); 


APPRD.AI  RING  KRARTOl  'M. 

.All  eyes  are  now’  turned  to  Egypt.  Next  Sat- 


noinination  for  A'iee-Pre.siderit  in  the  Repub-  viding  that  the  penson  violating  it  should  be  7'*^day  collecDon  for  our  hospitals  (of  more 


of  the  0138  enr(jlle(l  communicants  of  Pn'sby-  bimd  first  composing  the  organization,  wliicli  has 

now  grown  to  nearly  500  members. 

~  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  large  falling  off  in  the  Saturday  and  The  White  RiBBONS.-Reeently  certificates  and 
Sunday  colleCion  for  our  hospitals  (of  mejre  pieces  of  white  ribbon  were  (listrihupKl  to  Hie 
tliari  $10,000  as  compared  with  la.st  yi’ar)  is  to  “Wliite  RiblMui  Army”  of  Bettiany  Presbyterian 
be  regrc’tted.  It  is  a.scribed  to  the  hard  times  puffch’ '’'‘Dadclphia.  Ihe  Army  at  present  niim- 
.  ,  •  •  .1  .  •  hers  440,  mostly  boys  and  girls,  who  liave  idedged 

III  iiJirt  and  tb(>  tnibln*  imiireauion  Miaf  in  ur>ni<>  ..  ,  ’  .*'.•'  ..  •  i" 


better  for  the  Christian  minister,  and  especial-  unlay,  the  -idth  of  January,  is  the  day  fixed  |  lican  National  Convention  in  1»72,  ami  receiv-  tarred  and  feathered.  They  thus  became  tlian  $10,000  as  compared  witli  la.st  year)  is  to  1.,  *'7  p, .  i*  * I  reshyterian 

ly  for  the  i>astor  of  a  church,  to  marry.  This  u{Km  by  Gen.  Wolseley  to  enter  Khartoum  ;  ed  314J  votes  against  :i84i  for  Henry  Wilson,  known  as  “  The  Tar  and  Feather  Temiierance  '>e  regn’tted.  It  is  iiscribi'd  to  the  hard  times  ^r^ub,  mo^^hoys  ami  girl7wh^^^^ 

is  sound  evangelical  and  Protestant  doctrine,  and  although  even  tho  best  soldier  could  hard-  who  got  the  nomination.  *  Society.”  Apjdications  for  membersliii)  came  in  part,  and  tlie  public  impression  tiiat  in  some  themselves  not  to  use  any  ahalholic  Ihiui/rs  as  a 

But  w’e  ought  not  to  run  from  Popish  celibacy  ly  be  held  to  keep  an  appointment  on  the  exact  Since  retiring  from  public  life,  Mr.  Colfax  in  gradually,  and  the  Society  now  numbers  hosiiitals  abus(3s  arij  tolerated.  The  lieverage,  or  encourage  Hie  use  of  them  l»y  others, 

into  the  other  extreme  of  putting  celibacy  for  day  after  so  long  a  march  over  the  de.sert,  yet  has  busied  him.sf*lf  as  a  pulilic  lecturer,  and  about  fifty.  Its  badge  is  a  blue  rililion  with  a  ^^nimitti’C  of  gentlemen  having  the  eolleetion  Phil.adeli-hia.— Dr.  H.  (’.  .McCook  of  the  Tali- 

a  Christian  minister  under  the  ban.  A  ehiireh  the  probability  is  that  he  will  not  be  far  be-  with  his  private  affairs.  He  was  greatly  es-  lump  of  tar  filled  with  chicken  feathers.  in  charge,  are  in  no  way  resjionsible  for  the  re-  enmclc  Preshyterian  Ohiin-h  is  fiixt  of  all  u  pastor 

is  to  blame  when  it  insists  that  the  young  man  j  hind.  His  advanced  guard,  under  Gen.  Stew- j  teemed,  especially  throughout  the  West.  His  They  have  done  their  full  duty  this  year,  “la^Vnmtoplm^alfy  ^ 

whom  it  wishes  to  settle  shall  first  l>e  married,  art,  left  the  desert  wells  of  Gakdul  on  Wednes- i  neighbors  of  all  shades  of  opinion  regarded  Gen.  .Armstrong  elsewhere  makes  just  com-  ns  heretofore,  and  de.serve  the  thanks  of  all  suit  of  very  small  game— sudi  as  “Tlie  Tenants  of 

The  conseiiuenee  is  that  he  is  almost  eomi>el-  day  of  las’  week  for  Mi’temneh  on  the  Nile.  ‘  him  as  a  Christian  gentleman  of  the  bixst  and  plaint  of  the  discriminations  against  Hamii-  pkilnnthropic  citizens, _  an  Old  Farm.”  Thirty-eight  new  communicants 

led  to  enter  into  the  married  state,  even  when  He  is -said  to  have  with  Idm  not  more  than  fif- !  purest  type.  For  several  years  he  was  a  mem-  ton  and  one  or  two  other  of  our  in.stitiitions  0  iw  1  1  xr  1  v. »  w(;rc  added  to  ihe  rahernacle  Churi’h  on  Sabbath 

it  13  not  prudent  for  him  to  do  so,  and  finds  teen  hundred  men,  and  in  crossing  the  de.«ert  ber  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  South  Bend,  where  Indians  are  b-’ing  educated,  j-artly  by  hi  the  3i.gt  of  .Januarv  preparatory  to  annual  •«  pushed  lo  completion, 

himself  burdened  with  a  family  when  li(’  s  he  is  exixised  to  attack  by  the  Mahdi.  If  there-  but  later  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  a  tlie  bounty  of  (;oiigi(’Ss.  Irieipialities  of  aji-  rv  tl  ei'r  retail  t(  c*k  of  '  ^  tG  I  H  ‘‘X|"’''D’d  that  the  newchaiiel  will  Isi  ready 

not  paid  the  debts  contracted  for  his  eolle  fore  he  is  unmolesti’d,  and  reai’hes  tlie  Nile  in  ,  church  of  his  fathers— the  Reformed  Dutch  in  propriation  ouglit  not  to  exist,  Ix’ing  against  ivr,  7’v  '  1  ♦  1.  '  1’  7*’^’*^  7.****!  about  the  linst  of  March  next,  and  that  the  fine 

education.  This  is  all  wrong.  The  matter  g  safety,  tliis  fact  will  confirm  the  view  of  those  |  the  communion  of  whii  h  he  has  now  so  siid-  i-ublic  interest  and  common  fairne.s.s  and  hon-  i  ghelve7wil/be  unburdened'^not  VlitUe  bv  this  Smmm7''''*  complctifli  (luring  the  m’xt 

one  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  degree  of  who  think  the  False  Prophet  is  not  after  all  a  denly  fallen  on  sleep.  He  was  burk'd  on  Sat-  esty.  I' attention  once  called  to  1  •  ^ 

Christian  prudence.  There  is  no  condition  in  very  formidable  fix'.  ,  nrday  last,  great  thnmgs  of  sorrowing  friends  this  matter,  it  will  lie  siK-edily  set  right.  It  j  ‘  ‘  - - ^ — ! -  invites  aiiention  to  “  the  pleasant  aiid  significant 

life  into  which  it  is  more  iin{>ortant  that  one  Having  [lUshed  on  his  advanced  guard,  it  is  attending,  notwitlLStanding  a  lieavy  snow-  surely  bee  •rne.s  tlie  Government  to  second  all  i  A  good  second-hand  organ  is  offered  for  sale  name  of  the  new  parsonage  completed  la.st  Spring 

should  enter,  not  rashly,  but  s(jberly  and  dis-  believed  that  Gen.  Wolseley  will  follow  with  storm  at  the  time.  Mr.  Colfax  leaves  a  wife—  worthy  eii'leavors  to  educate  and  uplift  its  In-  cheap  at  Flint,  Mich.,  us  muv  lie  .seen  in  an-  !'-'’.^7  '’'■7I  v^^'Dans  at  Hokeii'lnu  iua.  iTh'“ 


surely  bee  •rues  tin'  Government  to  second  all  1  A  goo(l  second-hand  organ  is  offered  for  sale 
worthy  eii'leavors  to  educate  and  uplift  its  In-  cheap  at  Flint,  Mich.,  us  may  lie  .seen  in  an- 


tractive  ariiionncement.  Hokenoai’ip’a. — Tlie  .Vllcntown  D«,ily  Chronicle 

-  invites  attention  to  “  the  (ileasant  and  significant 

A  good  second-hand  organ  is  offered  for  sale  of  the  new  parsonage  completed  last  Spring 


liy  the  I’re.sl.yteriana  at  Hokcii'liiiriua.  'This  crefi- 
itatde  and  liandsome  structure  is  iiariKYl  ‘tiunny- 


creetly  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  If  a  few  young  !  his  whole  f(jree  to  Gakdul,  leaving  a  garri.son  his  second-who  was  a  niece  of  the  late  Hon.  diari  wards,  and  to  conqierisate  these  efforts,  |  other  column.  And  some  .se(’(rtid-hand  hymn  gpi,,  'Manse.'  ‘  S’lnnyside,'  it  will  b(j  rtc^'^ecterf,' 
men  are  willing  for  the  sake  of  Christ  to  forego  of  a  hundred  aitd  fifty  men  at  Korti.  A  nus-  Benjamin  Wade,  and  a  son.  *  if  not  liberally,  yet  fairly  and  eiiually.  Ixioks  are  wanted  away  down  in  Florida.  '  was  adopted  by  Wasbington  Irving  to\d<*^ate 


if  not  liberally,  yet  fairly  and  diually. 


Ixioks  are  wanted  away  down  in  Florida. 


I 
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the  pretty  reeidence  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  gr^ation  under  Mr.  Stryker.  February  1st  is 
which  was  a  favorite  resort  of  American  litterateurs,  looked  forward  to  as  the  day  of  dedication!  Many 
The  very  name  indicates  a  bright,  cheery,  and  com-  of  our  readers  will  rejoice  with  the  pastor  in  the 
fortable  home,  lit  with  the  sunshine  of  divine  love,  tokens  of  blessing  which  have  attended  his  labors 
‘  Manse  ’  is  the  word  in  vogue  amongst  Presbyteri-  with  this  people. 

MS,  all  over  the  world,  describing  the  pa.stor’8  ^  MissiONABY-AT-LAKOE.-The  Vermont  Chroni- 
^maneirt  residenc'e.  Surely  Hokendauqua  has  a  (.je  urges  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  weak 
eii-named  pwrsonage.  churches,  and  in  order  to  this,  there  is  needed  some 

FLORIDA  one  or  more,  other  than  the  State  Secretarv,  who 

SrAKKE—Second-hand  Hynin  Books  Wanted—  at  any  time  ^  to  any  exposed  point,  and  un- 
Dear  Evangelist:  Will  not  some  Presbyterian  «ncumbered  by  o^‘e  work  “ spend  so  long  a  time 
church  which  has  changed,  or  is  about  to  change,  ^  ^  a  church  ready  to 

its  hymn  books,  send  its  old  ones  to  the  newly  or-  contemporary  contmues  -  To  meet 

>• c«- ^  1 this  felt  Want,  the  Massachusetts  Hoiiic  Missionary 

Society  h.,  bad  lor  noarlj  two  year,  a  •  misaionary. 
or  “  ”  ^1 1  uf at-large  ’  who  acts  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 

ceiv^  tarj’  of  that  Society  in  doing  the  kind  of  work  in- 

wiH^lease  address  thepastor^  b^b  JtfATTiCE  ‘^‘‘'ated  above.  He  also  at  times  assists  the  stated 
'  FU  ■  lattice.  missionaries  in  the  churches  in  evangelistic  work, 

irwwr  T>  ir  tA.  TIT  ij  rw  r,  u  u  The  Maine  Societv  employs  one  such  missionarj- 

hdL  at-large  through  they^r,  and  two  others  through 

ahorf  +/T  V  nt  St.  .\ugustine,  has  gone  for  a  the  Summer  and  Autumn  in  some  of  her  counties. 
Short  time  to  Key  M  est  to  r^uperate  his  health  York  State  Society  has  just  engageil  two 

xJ  there  is  need  tor  a  Presbyterian  ^  perform  a  similar  work  in  that  State,  and 

church  there.  Meanwhile  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Pa-  vt„„  in  ..orv.o  <iirT./,tiTTr. 


latka  supplies  the  pulpit  in  St.  Augustine. 

KENTUCKY. 

LotTisviLEE. — The  Rev.  N.  West  is  Louisrille's 


New  Hampshire  lias  moved  in  the  same  direction. 
The  great  importance  of  making  every  needc'd 
effort  to  keep  alive  our  feeble  churches  and  provide 
for  the  Christian  education  of  all  the  people  in  our 


Joseph  Cook.  ■  At  any  rate  Dr.  West  has  been  de-  ^^tate,  is  forcing  itself  more  and  more  upon  the  at- 
livering  a  series  of  lectures  on  theological  subjects  tention  of  thinking  n*cn.  One  of  the  most  earnest 
toaselectclub  of  ahundred,  each  Sabbath  afternoon  0“^  lading  men,  in  Christian  work  in  the  coun- 
during  the  present  Winter,  which  are  described  as  since  .  The  impression  grows 

profound,  and  enjoyable  to  those  whose  lines  could  '^hat  unlms  we  foster  our  country  church- 

sound  bottom,  or  nearly  so.  f  “ore,  we  shall  lose  our  hold  upon  the  great 

•'  fountain  of  future  influence  in  this  country.  If  it 

OHIO.  is  necessary  to  change  our  method  or  to  bring  for- 

Gbeenfieeu.— This  church  is  biesse<i  with  a  ward  new  agencies  or  to  increase  our  exiienditures 
largo  proportion  of  young  people,  e8p«“cially  young  in  order  to  add  strength  and  new  life  to  our  coun¬ 
men,  who  are  warmly  attached  to  pastor  Crothers.  try  churches  and  make  our  religious  influence  more 
Three  new  elders  have  recently  b.'cn  ailded  to  the  effective  in  the  State,  we  must  do  this  without  hes- 
Session.  itation.  For  of  all  neglects  the  neglect  to  keep 

MICHIGAN.  oar  own  vineyard,  to  cultivate  our  own  State  relig- 

Dethoit  —Rev  n  M  rooner  of  the  Memorial  ioasly,  will  act  most  disastrously  upon  our  i.eoi*le. 

^  ^  ^  E-  ■  \  t-ooper  of  the  Memorial  3  appointment  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church- 

vile  fT  ^storate  at  the  bi^inning  of  J  ^  ^  ^  j  ^ 

a/ter  a  prolonged  ab.sence  ui  travel,  and  ,  her  religious  destitution.” 

iBSued  hi8  fourth  New  lears  greetinj?  to  the  <*on- 1  ^  -  ww  , 

gregation.  He  expresses  his  anxiety  that  his  pas-  :  Coktland,  N.  Y  . — .\bout  seventy-five  persons 
torate  may  be  to  them  heiiiful  in  the  mission  of  j  have  thus  far  made  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  in 
comfort  and  in  building  them  up  in  the  most  holy  1  ^he  Congregational  Church.  .Vll  cla.s.ses  have  been 
faith.  The  greeting  is  as  handsomely  gotten  uji  as  I  reached. 

it  is  excellent  in  its  spirit.  |  Lebanon. — The  Congregational  church  her<>  is 

wmrONmN  '  good  as  new .  The  old  edifice  erected  in  1825, 

wihCUiN^iM.  :  having  been  completely  reconstructe<i  at  a  cost  of 

Neenah.— Since  the  session  of  the  Third  is- j  $2,00().  .According  to  Deacon  Sevinour’s  tiistorical 
consin  District  Convention  of  the  Young  Men  s  ;  sketch  read  on  the  day  of  re-d(Hli<ntion  (Dec.  20) 
Christian  Association,  held  at  Neenah  Dec.  12-15.  1  it  was  organized  in  1802,  and  among  its  first  dea- 
there  has  been  considerable  religious  interest  in  |  ,.ons  was  a  brother  of  Noah  tVefister.  the  lexicog- 
the  Presbyterian  church  espec-ially.  At  the  first  j  rapher.  One  of  its  pa.stors.  Rev.  J.  W.  Finnev.  wa.- 
communion  of  the  new  year,  Jan.  11th,  22  were  ,  a  brother  of  Presiilent  C.  G.  Finney.  In  182.5  the 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  church-- 10  on  profession  j)astor  receivtsl  $.50  in  grain,  $10  in  labor,  ami  $5  in 
of  faith.  The  interest  still  continues.  J.  e.  o.  cash  for  his  salary,  and  ten  years  later  his  .salary 
ILLINOIS  SIOO.  The  Church  used  unl'ermented  wine  at 

^  i  the  communion  service  fortv-live  yeai’s  ago,  and 

Chicago.  At  Luke  \iew  the  re<'ently  organize<l  i  continues  thus  to  do.  The  Rev.  J.  tl.  Bond  is  its 
church  — of  twenty-seven  memf»ers— has  a  K<'<>d 

prospe<-t  of  growth.  Xt  the  last  meeting  of  Pres-  ,  T,,  '  „  .r,  .  .. 

bytery  a  commitbM;  gave  noti<‘e  of  the  proitost^l  or-  firethn'u 

ganization  of  a  Prt*sbvteiian  church  in  the  near  vi-  )  'd*  ttl  Broadwav  Tabernacle  did  a  good  thing 
cinitv  of  the  Theological  Seminarv  of  the  North-  |  U*emsclvos  and  tor  their  denomination  wlien 
west!  As  the  field  of  the  new  enteriirise  would  ''ailed  the  i  resbyterian 

cover  a  part  of  that  of  the  Fullerton-a  venue  Church,  I  *  ''iHtniii  M.  TA\lor  froin  his  lalxirs  at  Bootle, 
the  Session  of  the  latter  presenttsl  a  comniunii'a- |  near  Li\erpool,  England.  Fhough  preferring  the 
tion,  and  Presbvterv  took  the  matter  under  advis**-  Presbytenan  polity,  when  he<-onsented  to  tie  jointHl 

another  denomination,  it  was  a  full  and  frank 
^  ^  .  !  consent  and  merging  of  his  influence  and  zeal,  itut- 

Db.  C.  S.  Abmstbong,  the  Synodical  mi.ssionaiy,  j  shame  some  ‘  to  the  manner  tiorn.'  Not  long 

has  bwn  preaching  at  New  Salem,  Bajlis,  and  lair- 1  i,(>  volunteered  to  help  Secretarv  Cobb  in  the 

mount,  greatly  encoui^ingarnl  strengthening  these  I  iniiiortaiit  work  of  raising  a  fund  to  build  iiarson- 
churches.  At  the  last  place  especially  the  work  ot  i  Their  mark  was  set  at  $25,000,  and  lir.  Tav- 

reyival  was  powerful  and  pervasive,  renewing  the  |  the  ”  mission  ■'  by  taking  iii.  a  colhetion 

activity  and  greatly  enlarging  the  nill  of  the  church.  n,,.,,  {!,.  a,-eoni|)aiiied 

Dr.  Armstrong  is  a  man  of  iiower,  and  is  doing  a  se.-retarv  to  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrim  s  (Dr. 
goodworkamong  thechurches,  selecting  the idaces  Boston,  wiiere 

where  it  IS  most  ne<Kie<l.  ■  $3. .500  were  collected  ;  to  5Vorcester,  Mass.,  $10(M) ; 

Rock  IsL.VNn.— On  Sabbath,  .Ian.  11,  sevenUs-n  i  Providence  $1'225;  Hartford  $1500;  Chi<-ago  and 
were  added  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  ;  St.  Louis  $1000  each;  and  so  on,  making  iqi 
this  city— two  by  letter  and  fifteen  on  profession.  ;  $l'J, 000.  It  is  expected  that  the  whole  sum  will 
Pastor  S.  S.  Ciyer  and  his  helpers  are  doing  a  good  j  noon  fie  forthcoming.  A  good  e.xaniide  tliis,  and 


hers  and  strength.  The  prosperity  of  Zion  was  his 
<*hief  joy,  and  that  the  Divine  idea  of  her  might  be 
realized  among  men  was  the  motive  and  purpose 
of  his  life.  It  was  the  ruling  thought  in  his  death. 
‘  My  wish  is  to  go  home  and  do  ten  yeare’  more 
sendee.  ...  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  me  to  die 
here.  .  .  .  You  are  whispering,  you  are  whispering 
about  the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  more  to  me 
than  all  else  in  the  world.'  When  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hartwell,  who  had  known  him  as  a  missionary, 
asked  him  if  Christ  were  precious,  he  replieil  ‘  O 
yes.  precious.’  To  Mr.  Plumb  he  said ;  ‘  If  I  die 
I  will  die  in  the  same  faith  in  which  I  have  lived. 
I  have  been  a  licensed  preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  forty  years,  and  have  always 
tried  to  do  my  duty.  I  have  not  been  a  joyous  or 
a  sad  creature,  but  I  have  been  a  peaceful,  happy, 
hopeful  Christian.  I  have  never  been  an  enemy  to 
any  man,  and  I  don't  know  that  any  man  has  been 
an  enemy  to  mo.  5Vith  a  little  modification  I  can 
.say  with  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  life,  “  I  have  fought 
a  hard  tight,"  I  will  not  go  as  far  as  Paul ;  “  I  have 
fought  a  hard  fight  and  henceforth,”  '  here  he  stop¬ 
ped  for  a  moment,  and  then  addinl ;  •  My  faith  is 
not  as  strong  as  Paul's ;  I  do  not  see  as  far  as  he 
saw.  My  faith  is  in  the  same  Christ  tor  whom  I 
have  liv^  and  worke<l.’  These  were  his  la.st  words 
to  the  Church,  his  dying  testimony  to  the  power  of 
the  Christian  faith."  However  sad  the  undertone, 
they  are  the  words  of  victory  and  triumph  in 
death.” 

Rev.  Milton  S.  Vail,  son  of  the  late  Stephen 
M.  Vail,  D.D.,  was  married  with  Miss  Emma  C. 
Witbeck  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  at 
Grei'nbush,  N.  Y.,  on  New  Year’s  Day.  Both  were 
missionaries  in  Japan,  and  expect  to  return  to  that 
field. 

Revival. — For  several  weeks  before  5Vatch-night 
there  was  an  increasing  religious  interest  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.,  and  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  of  the  new  year  was  a  day  to  be  remembered. 
It  began  with  a  love-feast  at  nine  o'clock.  Then 
came  a  sermon  from  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Sutherland, 
who  is  assisting  the  pastor,  after  which  a  consecra¬ 
tion  service  was  held.  Bishop  Foas  (just  come  from 
the  funeral  of  his  mother)  setting  the  example  and 
kneeling  first  at  the  altar  of  iirayer.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  the  Sunday-school  was  moved  by  (tod’s  pow¬ 
er,  and  fifty-six  persons  over  twelve  years  of  age 
(many  of  them  adults)  came  forward  as  penitents, 
and  before  the  meeting  ended  twenty-six  professed 
converaioii.  .\t  the  crowded  evening  service  the 
interest  was  intense.  This  large  Methodist  church 
has  known  no  such  (iuickening  in  many  years. 

EPISCOPAL. 

Bi'hial  .YasoriATiON. — The  Episcoiialians  of 
Charle.stoii  have  organized  a  '‘(Church  Burial  .Asso¬ 
ciation,"  tfie  ofiject  of  whicli  is  to  furnish  decent, 
lint  inex()en.sive,  burial  for  all  its  needy  inenibers. 
The  cost  of  meinbership  is  one  dollar  and  a  <1  nailer 
a  year,  and  for  all  decea-stsl  members  the  Associa¬ 
tion  funiishos,  if  required,  ••aproiier  colliii,  hearse, 
one  i-arriage,  the  cost  of  a  grave  and  cemetery  fees." 
We  should  take  this  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  poor, 
who  can  hardly  afford  to  die  in  large  cities,  and  it 
might  well  iiillueiice  all  classes  to  greater  modera¬ 
tion  in  burial  expeii.ses. 


Zleatlis* 


work. 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha  Pbesbyteby. --.At  an  adjourned  meeting 


worthy  of  imitation  in  more  than  <)ne  direction. 
SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 
Kentucky.— This  Synod  maiie  a  very  siiecial  ef- 


, - .  ...  •  .,-w  r  111  It  TV  •  I  I  1  UA.n.  1.—  iiiutiir  a  vi'iv  ri- 

of  the  Presbytery  of  Oniaha  .Ian.  10,  Re'.  Daniel  ; 

A.  B lose  was  rece^’od  froni  the  Tresbyterj  of  |  pffQj-i  Xt  l,ag  proved  wise  and  fruitful. 

Council  Blt^s,  and  Rev.  N.  S.  Dickey  was  dismiss-  ;  jxj^,jy  ^eak  churches  have  been  revived  and  en- 
ed  to  the  Pri^sbytery  of  Indiaiiapolis.  Tekamah  com-ageil  to  {uit  forth  effort,  which  tmt  for  a  litth’ 


was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  Spring  meeting. 

J.  A.  HOOD,  s.  0. 


timely  countenance  and  aid  would  not  liave  been 
atteiiiiiteil.  We  are  told  that  Rev.  J.  M.  Evans  and 


Blaiu. — The  Rev.  G<*orge  T.  Crissrnan  iireaclu**!  Mr.  Hoiiiier,  our  Synodical  evangelists,  whose  re- 
Saturday  and  Sabbath  morning  and  evening,  Jan.  cent  labors  .it  McKenzie's  Kirk  were  so  richly 
4th.  Nine  new  members  w’ere  receivwl  into  the  Idesseil,  went  from  there  to  Glasgow,  and  com- 
*"  church.  This  church  was  organized  a  y(>ar  ago  menced  a  series  of  services,  wliicli  were  continued 


with  thirteen  members,  and  now  within  twelve 
months  has  grown  to  thirty-four,  and  the  Sabbath- 


a  little  over  two  weeks.  The  interest  was  wide- 
sjiread  ami  general,  and  the  benefit,  it  is  hoiied,  will 


school  from  ten  to  sixty.  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Lewis  has  be  lasting.  Tin' church  made  a  sjKsdal  effort  in  aid 
charge.  of  the  Synod's  work,  and  about  sixty  dollars  was 

OxFOBD. — The  efforts  of  the  Presbyterian  people  raised  in  this  small  congn'gation. 
of  this  town,  aideil  by  Father  AVaggoner  and  Rev.  A  Memokial Tablet.— By  direction  of  tlie  Board 
George  T.  Crissrnan,  have  xiroveti  succt>s.sful,  and  ofTrustcesofUnionTheologicalSeminaryiHamii- 
the  final  stexis  have  b«‘en  taken  to  comph'te  a  church  den,  Va.  1.  there  is  to  be  x>laced  in  tlie  Seminarj- 
organization.  The  outlook  is  one  of  iiromise.  chaiiel.  in  the  rear  of  the  imliiit,  on  the  wall,  a  tab- 

MISSOURI  memory  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Jolm  Holt 


organization.  The  outlook  is  one  of  iiromise.  chaiiel.  in  the  rear  of  the  i)ul|)it,  on  the  wall,  a  tab- 

MISSOURI  memory  of  its  founder,  Dr.  Jolm  Holt 

‘  ’!  ,  Rice.  The  inscrii>l ion  lias  b(>en  iireinin'd  bv  B.  M. 

St.  Lotus. — The  North  Church  rcxiorts  a  number  Smith,  D.D.,  the  oldest  profc.ssor  of  the  Facultv  of 
of  conversions  ;  also  the  Meinorial  Tabernacle,  the  Seminary,  and  runs  as  follows : 


The  congregations  have  been  unex]iect<><lly  larg< 
and  attentive. 


“In  memory  of  John  Holt  Rice,  D.D..  born  in 
Bislford  county,  Va.,  Nov.  25. 1777 ;  tutor  in  Hamji- 


A  Veteban. — The  Rev.  AVilliani  Porter  Cochran,  den  Sidney  College,  17!t7  1801 ;  pastor  of  (’uli-Creek 
D.D.,  who  dirnl  at  his  home  near  West  Ely.  Mo.,  Church,  1804  1812;  {lastor  of  Fir.st  Church,  Rich- 
Dec.  25th  last,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  was  a  mond,  1812-1823;  Professor  of  Ttieology  in  Union 
home  missionary  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  was  the  Seminary,  1823  to  ids  death.  S«‘pteniber,  18;U  ;  (>m- 
adjutant  and  co-laborer  of  Dr.  David  Nelson  in  all  incut  and  eflicient  in  every  oliice.  This  Seminary, 
his  great  camp-mee>tings  of  forty  to  fifty  years  ago.  founded  by  his  laliors.  is  his  best  monument.  ' 
Kansas  City. — The  First  Church  is  incri'asing  in  Lynchiu  ris,  V.v. — The  Rev.  Edward  H.  (’um]i- 
attendance  and  g<XMl  prospwts  for  tin*  future  under  ston,  who  di<sl  licre  on  Jan.  1st,  iiy  jiaralvsis.  was 
Xiastor  D.  Si*hley  S<‘hafT,  though  tlie  society  is  not  born  in  Auburn.  N.  Y..  May  1.  18i:t,  and  had  licim 
yet  beyond  trial.  A  new  house  of  worsldi)  was  be-  in  the  ministry  of  th(‘  Presbyterian  Church  forty- 
gun  in  a  growing  and  mssly  {lart  of  the  <dty  in  nine  ywirs.  In  1841  he  was  calleil  to  tin- iiastorate 
March  last,  but  when  nearing  completion  in  Siqi-  of  the  Second  Church.  Lynchlnirg,  Va.,  where  he  re- 
tember,  the  roof  was  wnmclusl  01V  by  a  violent  niaimsl  for  six  years.  .Afterwards  he  iireachisl  for 
storm,  and  the  structure  otherwise  much  injureil.  a  number  of  years  in  Prince  Eilward  county,  Va., 
But  despite  disaster,  the  basement  was  ready  for  and  subsequently  was  |iast<ir  in  Maryland.  He  ni- 
occupation  early  in  Dwember,  and  in  due  tim(‘ the  turned  to  Lynchburg  last  Sxiring.  One  who  knows 
upper  portion  will  lie  coniidctisi.  The  Second  says:  “  Through  a  long  and  varied  ministiy  liis  la- 
Cliurch  (Dr.  C.  L.  Thonqisoirs)  has  incrcas<*d  its  hors  were  greatly  Idesscd,  often  resulting  in  wide- 
seating  capacity  up  to  a  thousami  by  the  addition  spread  revivals  of  religion.  Tlie  late  Dr.  Stuart 
of  galleries.  This  church  has  a  mission,  “Clu'cver  Robinson  was  convertiHl  under  his  iireacliing." 
Chax>el,”  nanuHl  in  honor  of  a  former  iia.stor.  Dr. 

Timothy  Hill,  its  first  i>a.stor,  still  worshijts  here  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

when  not  absent  on  duty.  This  growing  city  and  Refokmation  Festival.  The  General  Synod 


when  not  absent  on  duty.  This  growing  city  and  Refokmation  Festival.  The  General  Synod 
central  metixipolis  has  a  Third,  a  Fourtli,  and  a  (Germaiu  of  Baltimore  reeomimmded  the  yearly 
Fifth  Presbj-terian  Church  enterprise,  mamuMl  by  observam-e  of  a  Reformation  Festival.  Tlie  idea  is 
Revs.  AV.  E.  Mack,  J.  H.  Miller,  and  J.  C.  Taylor  to  subserve  x'rinciiiles.  and  instruct  the  |it>o|i|e  in 
resxMH'tively.  The.  Third  has  inqiroviHl  its  building  the  history  of  the  Church.  The  (’ommitUie  final  I  v 
the  X>ast  year ;  while  jiastor  Miller  s  charge,  not  yet  agreisl  upon  the  thin!  Sunday  in  January.  TheV 
three  years  old.  and  which  he  has  Iwhui  identifiiHl  reported:  “  Under  this  rule  a  day  should  be  chosen 
with  from  the  start,  has  a  roll  of  139  members,  96  which  stands  closely  related  to  some  leading  event 
of  whom  have  been  rweivisl  on  profession.  The  or  events  of  a  definitely  significant  character  in  the 
Fifth  Church  have,  with  the  coi'qieration  of  tin*  founding  and  progress  of  our  Church.  .Among  these 
Pre8b.vterian  .Alliance  of  Kansas  City,  ns-ent  ly  pur-  may  be  cited  the  l.«t  of  January,  as  the  anniversai-y 
chased  an  eligible  lot.  Its  roll  numbers  65  mem-  of  the  birth  of  Zwingli  and  of  his  entranci*  iiiion  his 
bers.  ^  labors  in  Zurich  :  thel9tli  of  January  as  tliv  mi'ino- 

KANSAS.  rial  day  of  the  first  imblication  of  Ihe  Heidelberg 

Pittsbuboh  is  so  named  on  account  of  its  coal  Catechism.  There  are  otlier  veiy  imi»ortant  inci- 
and  zinc  prosfiects.  .Ian.  4th  the  new  Presbyterian  dents  scatterixl  among  other  months,  but  the  three 
church  was  dedicateti.  Rev.  M«>ssr8.  AA’.  C.  Porter  named  seem  to  indicate  January  as  the  iiroiicr 
of  Fort  Scott  and  J.  H.  Truasell  of  Columbus  ofllci-  month  for  the  festival,  and  either  the  first  or  ser- 
ating.  The  new  church  has  been  built  by  much  o^d  Sunday  as  the  date.  But  as  these  are  already 
self-denial  and  $600  from  the  Erection  Board.  api)ropriat«*d  in  large  portions  ol  the  Church,  tin* 

rrivi^pirr'  ATimviT  third  Sunday  of  the  month,  that  nearest  to  the  19th 

__  UUXitUHiAllGAAl.,.  Qf  January,  seems  altogetlier  the  best  suit<‘d  for 

TheConobegational  Yeak  Book  isout  prompt-  tin*  {lurpo.se  contem|ilat<*il." 
ly  with  the  statisrics  of  the  denomination  for  the  Gebman.-TIic  .statistical  summarv  of  tlie  Gei- 
twelve  months.  AA  hile  the  denomination  has  „ia„  i{..f„rmed  Church  in  the  Uhit'ed  States  for 
made  a  gain  of  eighty-two  new  churches,  and  a  iH8t  is  as  f.dlows;  Ministers.  7S(i;  congre  mtions 
toUl  net  gam  of  5340  ineniliei-s,  the  contrilmt ions  1  j,;i .  ..oMilnned  members.  1()6,()!)3;  infant  baii- 
torlHme'^olentolqectshave  fallenoff  Sl.114.695.  as  tisms.  l:{..527:  adult  baptisni.s,  l.i;!5:  eonH'-ne.l 
.  compared  with  the  year  liefore.  The  home  expen-  !).746;  received  bv  certificate.  .5,555;  omi  med' 
ditures,  too,  show  a  decrease  of  ^9.120.  It  is  m.qsx;  iiismi.ss.  d,  2,.'11.5;  excoininunicate  1  .59  • 

-  pleasant,  however,  to  hear  that  Massachusetts,  names  eras..  I.  1,516 ;  di.'ii.  4,645 ;  Simdav-.-hools 
_  New  Hampshiri*,  and  Aennont.  where  the  denomi-  i  :),-,,);  Sundav-sehool  scholars  214  60!  '  student.s 
naUonhas  been  considered  stationarj-,  have  .shown  for  the  minisirv.  161;  contributed  for  benevolent 
,  .4mo8t  healthful  gains  in  home  work,  and  the  gain  i.uriioscs,  $127‘2S4  52-  contributed  for  comoega- 


which  the  old  Bay  State  rejxms  for  benevolence  is  tional  iiur|K)ses.  .$747,725.45. 
still  more  encouraging.  Most  of  the  Southeni  haimi-m  Ti„.Tr  t'  f 


Haklem.  - TheTrusti'i'S  of  the  old  Duti'li  chureh 


an  Increase  resi>ectlvely  of  $3310  in  the  former, 
and  $4;i'26  In  the  latter.  It  is  also  encouraging  to 
notice  that  Alaliama,  .Arkan.sas.  Colorado.  Dakota. 

Florida,  Kansas,  On*gon.  Texas,  and  AA’yoming  all  METHODIST, 

show  an  increase  in  their  benevolent  contributions.  bishoi*  AViley.  who  dii*.i  at  Foo.  how  on  No\ 
The  total  number  of  churches  in  the  denominatioti  .>.^,1  ^.131,,  „„  .j,,  ..pisooiial  visitation  to  tiie  .several 
Is  4092,  with  937  pastors,  and  21d3  a.-ting  iiastors.  Methodist  missions  in  China,  was  a  man  of  rare 
The  total  number  of  ordaim*il  ministers  IS  ;is89.  of  Christian  spirit.  The  Rev.  S.  B.  Smvth  thus 
whom  2763  are  in  active  pastoral  work.  The  total  ^vrites  of  his  bust  hours;  “i  have  stiok.'-n  of  the 
membership  of  the  churches  in  the  Congregational  thoughts  that  tillcl  liim  as  tin*  end  appnwh.Hi 
body  in  the  Unitevl  States  is  401,549.  Those  addcl  xiis  chief  thought  was  of  tlie  Church.  I  remember 
on  profession  the  i)a.st  year  numlH*r  1(.923.  The  ^  eonversation  I  had  with  him,  the  burden  of 
net  Increase  over  all  losses  is  5;t40.  There  are  4.8,-  „-hich  was  tlie  work  of  our  mission,  its  grand  oii- 


{Kise  i-recting  a  new  ♦Hliflce,  the  pre.sent  one  being 
too  small  to  accominodate  the  congregation. 


membership  of  the  churches  in  the  Congregational  thoughts  that  tillcl  liim  as  tin*  end  appnwhci 
body  in  the  Unitevl  States  is  401,549.  Those  addcl  xiis  chief  thought  was  of  tlie  Church.  I  remember 
on  profession  the  i)a.st  year  numlH*r  1(.923.  The  ^  eonversation  I  had  with  him,  the  burden  of 
net  Increase  over  all  losses  is  5;t40.  There  are  4.8,-  „-hich  was  tlie  work  of  our  mission,  its  grand  011- 
357  children  in  the  Sabl«th-schools  comiectol  with  port  unities,  and  the  great  work  it  might  do.  He 
these  Churches,  a  net  gain  of  ll.'2'22  within  the  ,^33  13x1,.  ,3„,ut  himself,  but  much  about  tlie 


year.  The  comi>iler.  Rev.  H.  A.  Hazen.  calls  at 
tention  to  the  remarkable  average  shown  in  tin 


Churcli,  and  his  anxiety  lest  anything  should  in¬ 
terfere  with  its  highest  sueecss.  'This  was  Ids 


ue  of  the  ministers  whoso  deatlis  arc  reiiorted.  ,q3,,f  At  one  time,  wiien  death  was  evidentlv 

•1110  highest  average  hitherto  reiKirt.-d  is  sixty-  ji,,.  friends  beside  his  bed  were  sjieakiiig  of 

eight  years.  It  now  stands  at  .sev(*nty  years  and  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  AVilev.  The  Bi.-hoii 

six  months,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  aver-  ii,..,rd  them,  and  -^aid  •  W'liat  a're  von  saving  * 

age  years  of  a  Congregational  minister  are  more  |  Von  are  whisfiering.'  In  a  little  while  he  saiil 
than  thosi*  usually  grantcl  to  the  sons  of  men.  Nigain  ;  *AA'hat  are  you  saying  ';'  You  are  whisiier- 
Holtoke,  M-USS. — The  Si*eond  congregation,  of  ing.'  'The  doctor  told  him  that  they  were --iM-ak- 
which  tlie  Rev.  M.  AA'.  Stryker  (formerly  of  the  ing  of  ^ending  a  telegram  to  Airs.  AViley.  to  which 
First  Church,  Ithaca,)  has  bc*n  iiastor  sim-e  June  he  .-aid:  -  No.  you  are  whisiiering ;  you  are  whis- 
of  1883,  having  outgrown  its  old  hou.se.  is  just  now  la'i-ing  about  the  Church,  and  the  Chnri-h  is  more 
in  a  transition  state,  holding  servict*s  intheOjmra  to  me  than  anything  else  in  the  world.  AA'e  did 
House,  until  the  nearly  conqiletcl  new  church  not  wonder  that  even  then  sm-h  should  have  been 
shall  Ite  quite  r<*ady.  It  is  a  handsome  and  suts  ;  the  great  tliought  of  tld.- great  Bishoii.  AA'e  knew 
stantial  edifice,  cot^ting  a!>oat  $75,<u)0,  and  thus  j  of  him  us  one  who  had  large  plans  for  the  Church, 
fairly  typical  of  th^  general  pro-xierity  of  the  con-  and  had  si'cnt  forty  years  in  adding  to  Ic  r  nuni- 


Olmstkd— In  Geneseo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1884,  William 
Henby  Olmsted,  aged  56  years.  Mr.  Olmsted  was  for 
many  years  a  prominent  and  successful  merchant  in 
Geneseo,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  sterling  busi-  ! 
ness  integrity,  eminently  trustworthy,  and  universally 
esteemed.  He  was  a  quiet,  somewhat  reticent  man, 
unobtrusive,  of  a  genial  nature,  a  good  neighbor,  ac¬ 
customed  to  many  a  secret  act  of  kindness,  not  wont 
to  let  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  might  be 
doing.  His  Christian  life  was  unquestioned.  For 
twenty-six  years  he  was  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  chureh,  and  bore  his  full  part  in  all  its 
financial  and  benevolent  enteriirisos.  He  was  a  man 
ot  prayer.  He  knew  the  “  secret  place  of  the  Most 
High,”  and  in  view  of  his  immediate  departure,  enjoy¬ 
ed  entire  iieace  and  comfort  of  mind.  The  early  home 
of  Mr.  Olmsted  was  Cayuga,  N.  A.  Here  he  was  born 
in  1828.  Shortly  before  his  parents  removed  thither 
from  Vermont.  He  was  brought  ui>  to  wise  habits  of 
industry  and  self-reliance,  and  his  business  life  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  begun  when  but  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
Of  the  family  of  seven,  he  (the  eldest),  two  brothers, 
and  one  sister,  with  the  honored  mother,  remain.  In 
1853  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Cone,  an 
elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Geneseo.  For  over 
thirty  years  The  New  Yoke  Evangelist  has  been  wel¬ 
comed  to  this  home.  The  wife  and  three  children, 
two  Si  ns  and  one  daughter,  survive  him.  During  the 
funeral  service  the  business  places  throughout  the  vil¬ 
lage  were  closed,  in  token  ot  regard.  He  will  be  great¬ 
ly  missed,  for  (as  is  the  uniform  testimony)  “  he  was  a 
good  man.” 

THE  MISSION.AKY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  chiefly  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Paolflc;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  la  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  otlier  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  tho  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  soHcIUmI  from  beuovolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  he  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  of  tho  Board.  .Ml  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  tho  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  aliove  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Bev.  WILLIAM  F,.  SCHENCK,  D.D..  Cor.  Secretary, 

13;i4  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


.AllSCELLANEOUS. 

Eqii'AL  TO  Loi'Kdes  ok  Knock.  AVoi’shippcrs 
ill  tlic  Rcfonnwl  Evangelical  Fricndsliip  Cliurcli  in 
Rc.ailing,  have  seen  a  strange  vision  on  tlie  wall  of 
their  sanctuary.  Rev.  Theodore  Jones,  who  lias 
been  conducting  nightly  revival  services  in  the 
church,  admitted  that  a  vision  liad  fieeii  seen. 

••  The  sigfit,"  ho  says,  “is  ttiat  of  a  man's  face, 
and  appears  directly  above  the  motto  “  'The  Son  of 
Alan  lias  come  to  seek  and  to  save  ttiat  which  was 
lost.'  Mr.  Junes  asks  his  congregation  to  remem- 
lier  flow  Belshazzar  saw  the  handwriting  on  the 
wall,  and  warns  them  to  repent  and  he  saved. 
Some  attribute  the  strange  phenomenon  to  a 
Supreme  Power,  while  others  regard  it  as  an  omen 
for  good  or  evil.  The  church  is  so  I'rowded  that 
many  are  unable  to  gain  admittam'e,  and  many 
conversions  are  taking  place. 

The  A’lr.w  a  Rich  AIan  Takes  of  it.  Mr.  Sage 
is  an  habitual  church-goer,  and  he  attcndi^l  a  'voll- 
knowii  Presbyterian  church  in  Fifth  avi'iiuc  for 
several  months.  Ex-S<*eretary  of  the  'Tri-asiiry 
Bristow  oeeupieil  the  pew  directly  behind  that  of 
Mr.  Sago,  and  hr*,  as  well  as  others,  had  observed 
that  Air.  Sage's  invariable  custom  was  to  drop  a  | 
(luarterof  a  dollar  into  the  contribution-box.  One 
Sunday  the  preacher  made  an  unusually  t'ariiesL 
and  afi'eetiiig  appeal  for  aid  for  some  needy  Chris¬ 
tian  object,  and  many  memb<*i's  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  wlio  were  wont  to  drop  silver  coins  into  the 
box.  put  in  greenliaeks  instead.  Mr.  Bristow,  it  is 
alleged,  leaned  forward  and  wliispereil  “  I  say. 
Sage,  1  "ill  raise  tlie  usual  gift  to  a  dollar  to-day 
if  you  will."  The  millionaire  at  lirst  nodded  his 
h<*ad  as  if  eonsoiiting  to  tlie  pro[)osition.  Then, 
liartly  turning  around,  lie  said,  “  No.  I  can't  give  a 
dollar.  I'll  go  Titty  cents.  I'd  like  to  tie  generous, 
lint  I’ve  gi»t  a  lialf  million  dollars  in  tlie  liank  ttiat 
is  not  earning  me  a  cent. 

['The  above,  clippinl  from  the  Uliristian  .it  AVork, 
is  probalily  tho  invention,  jiure  and  sinqile,  of  some 
.sen.sational  iieiiny-a-liner,  wlio  was  never  inside  the 
ehureli  lie  amliignously  desigiiuti's. — Ei>.  Ev.j 

The  Chu’kch-going  Bell.  Tlie  Hon.  J.  H. 
Farmer,  memlier-elect  to  the  'Tennessee  State  Sen¬ 
ate,  tias  presented  the  Uumlicrland  congregation 
at  Uamdcii.  'Tcnn.,  witli  an  excell«‘iit  cdinrcli  licll.  ■ 
weigliing  live  hiiiidrtHl  puiiii<ls.  'Tlie  gift  was  tlie 
more  liiglily  appreciated,  bei'iiiise  tin*  congrega¬ 
tion  liad  just  tinished  paying  ttie  remainder  of  tlicir 
churcli  <lci)t . 

St.  Louis. — Tlu*  statement  is  made  tliat  llic 
total  aibliiions  to  lift  ecu  Prcsiiylcriaii  chiirclics 
and  mis.siuiis  in  St.  Louis.  AIo.,  for  1884,  were  512. 
'The  ciglit  (kmgrcgational  clnirclics  in  tin*  same 
year  added  332. 

Laconic  Uobke.si'oni)ENci;  lictwccn  President 
Lincoln  and  Sccri'tary  Stanton,  lias  liceii  rci'cntly 
discovered  liy  a  AVasliington  corrc.spoudent,  n*lativc 
to  a  Uliaplaiiicy  in  tin*  army.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  iiidorsciiu'iits  by  Lincoln  and  Stanton  on  tlieliack 
of  the  original  application,  and  wliich  ran  over  tlie 
availalile  spa<*e.  and  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  wliicli 
bail  lieeii  added  to  receive  tlicm.  'These  were  tlie 
indoi'semeiits.  ea<‘li  lieing  dated  :  ••  Dear  Stanton  : 

■Apiioint  this  man  a  Uliuiiluin  in  tin*  army.  A.  Lin- 
eoln."  "  Dear  Mr.  Lineolii :  He  is  not  a  i>reaelier. 
E.  M.  Stanton."  Threi*  or  four  inonGis  elapse  evi¬ 
dently.  and  tlien  we  liave:  “Dear  Slaiiloii :  He 
is  now.  A.  Lincidii.  '  “  Dear  Mr.  Lim'idii :  But 

tliere  is  no  vacam-y.  E.  M.  Stanton."  “Dear 
Stanton :  Ap|ioint  liim  a  Uliaplain  at  large. 
Lincoln."  “Dear  Air.  Lineolii:  'Tliere  is  no  war¬ 
rant  of  law  for  that.  E.  AI.  Stanton.  '  “  Dear  Stan¬ 
ton  :  Axipoiiit  tiim  aiiyliow.  .A.  Liiieolri."  “Dear 
Air.  Lincoln:  I  will  not.  E.  AI.  Stanton."  .And  he 
didn't.  Blit  apparently  lie  tobi  the  api»licanl  tliat 
he  could  leave  ids  application  on  tile,  for  tliere  it 
is  among  tlie  dry  old  domirneiits. 


EXTR.ACT  FRO.M  TIIE  MINUTES  OK  TIIE 
B0.4RD  OK  RELIEF,  DEC  18S4. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Halo  as  Corres¬ 
ponding  Secret 'ary,  the  Board  ilcsires  to  place  upon 
its  roconls  its  sense  of  tlie  great  faitlifiilness  and 
devotion  wliicli  havi*  characlerizeil  his  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  tender  and  sacred  duties  of  ids  oHice. 

Call<*<l  ill  186.8  to  be  Sei'rctary  of  tin*  Committi'c 
of  Aliiiistcrial  Relief  by  tin* 'Tniste  *s  of  tlie  General 
.\s.senibly,  in  1876.  wlieii  the  B  iard  was  erected,  lie 
was  elected  ite  Corrc.-ipoiidiiig  .Secretary.  Ttius  lie 
lias  >.erv.*d  in  tills  otliec  continuously  for  sixteen 
years  ;  witii  wliat  assiduity,  witli  what  iiitclligenee, 
wisdom  and  (‘iriic.stncss,  witli  what  kt'cii  and  ten¬ 
der  sympathy  witli  tlie  object  of  tin*  Board  s  work, 
is  known  Inil  in  (lart  t>y  tin*  Ctiurch,  and  ev<*n  l»y 
tliose  who  liave  been  brought  into  close  association 
wiiii  liim  in  tliediscliarge  of  Ids  ollieial  duties. 

He  has  tieen  willing  to  .sp  -nil  and  be  siient  in  tills 
service,  .seeking  not  Ids  own  tilings.  Imt  the  things 
wliich  mo.st  gloritic  i  the  Hea  l  of  tin*  Chiireti.  in 
ble8s<*<i  ministries  to  His  servants,  “weakened  in 
their  way.  ”  or  upon  wlioni  the  iiilirndties  of  age 
liave  come,  and  tliose  wlioni  God  iias  written 
widow  and  fatlicrlcss.  'The  Idcs.sing  of  these  will 
Ik.*  ids  most  richly,  and  their  prayers  will  follow 
him  as  he  retires  from  duties  in  the  performance 
of  wliich  h(*  has  sh  nvn  tin*  dcli.aiey  whi'-h  is  tin* 
l>roductiou  only  of  saiu»*ness  of  miii'l  with  Clirist 
Jesus. 

Tiic  Board,  in  saying  farcw.-ll  to  Dr.  Hale,  as¬ 
sure  liim  of  tlicir  profound  r.'gar.l  for  ids  entire 
character  as  a  Chri.stiaii  man  and  minister,  of 
their  iiersonal  atTeetio.n  for  liim,  and  of  ttieir  ileej) 
gratitude  for  his  long-eoiitiriucd  and  mo.st  untiring 
services,  and  congratulate  Idni,  tliat  liaviiig  reached 
a  goo.l  age  ill  tliis  relation  to  tlie  CliurclTs  work, 
he  now  retires  from  it,  leaving  tho  interests  with 
wtiieli  lie  lia-  lieeii  .-io  and  iiMst  intimately 

a.-vsoeiati*  I  in  a  condition  of  iiros(ierity  not  tiereto-  | 
fore  reai  hcd.  .A  t  rin*  c()[)y,  j 

Ch.'Ules  Bkown.  Rccoriliiig  Secretarv.  I 


Smith— Kellogg  On  .Ian.  14tti,  lh-5.  at  the  bride'- 
residenec.  Iw  Kcv.  U.  It.  Xi.-h"ls,  assisted  tiv  Rev.  S.  I’, 
Le.-ds,  D.D..  Dr.  Willu^m  T.  Smith  of  Hanover,  N.  H. 
to  .Miss  SesAN  \V.  Kellogg  of  Norwi.-h,  Vt. 


Insurance  Company, 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

- o - 

LOSSES  PAID  IN  SIXTY-SIX  YEARS : 

57  MILLION  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 


65th  ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 

CASH  CAPITAL,  .... 
Resei’A’c  for  Re-Insiiranee  (Fire), 
Re-serve  fur  Re-Iiisurance  (Inland), 
PeserA'c  for  Unpaid  Losses  (Fire), 
Resei’A'e  for  Unpaid  lx)sses  (Inland),  . 
Other  Claims,  ..... 
Net  Suitpi.i  s . 

TOTAI.  ASSETS,  . 

.4S  KOLLIIWS  I 

Cash  in  Rank, . 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents, 

Real  Estate, . 

Loans  on  Bond  and  Mortgage, 

Loans  on  Callaterals,  .... 
Stocks  and  Ihiiids,  .... 
Aecriied  Interest . 

'rOTAL  .\SSETS,  . 


DECEMBER  3i$t,  1884. 


$4,000,000  00 
1,722,614  20 
117,592  93 
201,594  66 
28,504  79 
58,720  27 
2,964,490  55 

~$9,013,517  40 


Market  Yfalue. 

$1,015,821  60 
352,742  32 
362,000  00 
43,800  00 
15,170  00 
7,222,520  00 
1,463  48 

$9,013,517  40 


X.  J.  IfENDEE,  Presiffent. 

WM.  B.  CLARK,  Assistant  Secretary.  J.  GOODNOW,  Secretary. 

JAMES  A.  ALEXANDER,  Agent,  No.  2  Courtlandt  Street,  New  York. 


POWDER 

AbiMlately  Pure. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  eant.  Hovxi.  Baking  Powdeb  CO.,  106  Wall  St,  N.  Y. 


JAMgSLE'S 


PearOnE 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING. 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  4Va- 
ter,  without  danger  to  fal.ric  or  h.-iuds 
Naves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  li<>us<kpri)ers. 

Sold  by  all  Oroi'ers— hut  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urced  upon  you.  KEARLINK 
is  tho  only  aafe  urtiele,  and  always  tears 
name  of . I  A. Hies  I*VLK,  Xew  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Saiibath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  tlie  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions; 
for  all  of  "  hich  it  dex>ends  wholly  on  donations 
anti  legacies.  Send  to  O.  R.  Kixgsbuky,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

Important  New  Books. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  BEUGION. 

By  Rev.  Henky  J.  V.\n  Dykf,  Jr.,  D.D.  1  vol. 
r2mo,  gilt  top.  $1. 

“We  wtHh  this  little  Ixiok  ralKht  l>e  in  every  Hahbath- 
Rch.K.l  and  every  home  In  our  land.  It  Isith  Inspires  and 
Invigorates.  It  Is  eminently  lielpfiil.  We  have  road  It 
once  and  again,  an'l  know  of  no  isK.k  in  our  library  that 
can  take  Us  place  In  meetii.g  that  whhdi  it  contemplates. 
It  answers  many  a  question  of  the  heart  that  thirsts  for 
God,  yet  knows  It  not.''— Tlie  I’rcsliytcriau. 

POEMS  QF  SIDNEY  UNIER. 

Editetl  by  his  V.’ife.  With  a  M»*morial  by  William 
Haves  Wakd.  1  vol.,  12iii<i.  Wilh  a  Portrait. 
$2..50. 

“  The  poems  form  an  liii|Kirtnnt  addition  to  the  stcK'k  of 
American  iioetry.  They  exhibit  unquestionable  genius, 
and  will  live  with  our  test  lltiTature.”- Washington  Caid- 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ESSAYS. 

By  F.  Max  Mulleb.  K.M.,  m<“mb<*r  of  tin*  Frt'rich 
Institute.  1  vol.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  to]).  Uniform 
with  “Chilis  from  a  Geriiian  Worksliop."  $2. 

“  The  papers  reflect  tlie  soundest  views  .and  the  calmest 
opinions  on  the  s.acrcd  writings  of  the  old  .\ryan  race.  All 
are  written  with  more  than  usual  warmth  of  feeling  as 
dedicatisl  to  very  sound  memories.  ' — Boston  Transcript. 

These  tmoks  are  for  sate  tnj  alt  t,iiak setters,  or 
>ritt  he  sent,  post  free.  reieqit  if  jirice.  b;/ 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

743  8s  745  Broad-way,  •  •  •  Nc'w  York. 

66  W^AMIVG  THE  BABV,”  BY  IM:V.  E.  E.  HALE; 

“The  Infant's  Mind,'’  h.v  Mrs.  Christine  Ladd 
Franklin;  "The  Fir»l  Steps,"  by  teroy  M.  Vale.  M.l). ; 
"Amusing  tho  Baby.”  hv  Ella  Peid man  Chur.li;  "Nursery 
OK.kery"  and  "  Baby  Abroad  in  Winter,"  by  Marlon  Har 
land,  are  among  the  e.,ntents  of  BAnviUKiD  for  .laiiuary. 
Price  1.5  cents;  »l..'sl  a  year.  Sold  everywhere,  or  aildress 
Babviksid,  Ivix  New  York. 

lilANTED  SPECIAL  AGENTS  !  SE^AMS 


The  February  CENTURY 

CEN.  GRANT’S 

First  'War  Paper, 
THE  BATTLE  OF 

W^^SHILOH 

With  many  personal  remi- 
alsO  ■^^isccnces.  Profusely  illustrated. 

THE  COXPEDERATE  SIDE 

Told  by  the  son  of  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston 
and  a  Confederate  Staff-officer. 

This  is  the  brilliantly  illu.strated 

MIDWIN-TCR  NUMBER, 

Containing  many  striking  features,  among  them 

“royalty  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,” 

BV 

MARK  TWAIN, 

WINTER  SPORTS  IN  CANADA,  ETC. 

Sold  by  all  dealers.  Price,  3B  cents. 
The  Century  Co.,  New-York. 


This  Year 

our  January  Sale  is  special¬ 
ly  interesting.  Great  bar¬ 
gains  all  through  both  our 
stores.  Prices  are  lower 
than  have  ever  been  seen  iu 
this  market  or  are  likely  to 
he  seen  again  soon.  Many 
things  are  too  good  for  any 
to  miss,  as 

2  2"'''^'*'  ’  ll'dinct ’’  m.dck  MerveilUiix 
Silk  :it  ^  I  per  yard,  never  sold 
liefore  for  less  tiuiii  ^  J  ^ 

I  .ulies  I,i>Ie  Thread  Hose,  eveninp 

-.ii.ade^.  at  75C.  ^  former  priee 

$2. 

House-keeping  Goods, 
Limms, 

and  a  largo  assortment  of 

New  Embroideries, 

very  cheap. 

Lord  &  Taylor, 

Broadwav  and  Twentieth  Street. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Otpre.  1 Itromlmtij. 

SIXTY-THIRD  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  condition  of  the  Company  on  the  First  day  of 
JANUARY,  1885. 


(  .VSH  (  AIM  !  AL,  ■ 


)|6l,()lt0,()D0  00 


Reserve  I’reiiiiiim  Fimtl,  -  -  lt,S'.7,51».'>  00 

Reserve  tor  i'liiiaid  l.tisses  anti 

Utaim*;. .  405,7'>H  114^ 

Net  S»i’i>liis.  ....  1,141,726  01 


(  ASH  ASSETS, 


-  .i57,;{Jb-i,oiM>  r»r» 


SU.MMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Caxh  iu  Bunks .  Sie.'it.l 

Boiifis  and  Mori^ajfes,  beiiag  first 

lieu  on  Keol  Kstute .  t.OtlY,  1 

l  ulled  States  8to<'ks  (market  value).  t4,84.'».» 
Bauk  uud  Kailroud  Ktoeks  <!k  Bonds 

(market  value) .  l,6tM»,4 

State  Hi  City  Bonds  (market  value)..  :4‘4:4,< 
Loans  «n  Stocks, payable  on  demond. 
Interest  due  <uk  1st  .Tanuai  y,  ISH.t. .  .  tO.'i,!' 

Kremiums  iitieolleeled  and  in  bands 

of  ,\gents .  .'l.'H't.d 

Real  K-tet. . 


CHAU.  J  ’MA'.l'I:  tSf,  Uresit.ont. 

J.  U  .  '  ' 1-TTr'X,  f!90i'e:'.''.;'y. 

MANHAHAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  1(58  Firoadwny- 


From  the  .V.  V.  Indejiendent. 

A  yeab  ago  this  liiHtltuUon  made  au  ozeellent  stutumont, 
which  was  then  tircsented  to  the  public  through  our  col- 
umiiH,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  tho  most  Important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  Its  “not 
surplus  over  aiid  ate>ve  the  legal  amount  held  for  reserve 
and  for  all  (inadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
et(!.,  were  then  $2,’2‘it»,;t71.()9,’’  and  it  then  held  good  assets 
amounting  to  $l(l,(’s>2,74fi.73.  To-day  tho  facts  and  flgiires 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  iioUcy-holders  and  tho 
public,  In  its  annual  staUiment  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  In  Its  business  and 
strength  during  tho  year  ]ust  closed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  IHKI  for  premiums.  Interest  on  Invostmeuts,  rents, 
etc.,  were  $2, (isq, 729.94.  Its  disbursements  for  the  same 
|)erl<Ml  for  death  claims,  dividends,  salarl(‘s,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,47.5,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  .Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,871, 184.‘23,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $2, :)89, 550.59. 
fVo  have  known  {lorsonally  all  the  olHclal  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty-four  years 
of  Us  history,  and  as  one  of  tho  lntcre8te<l  jiollcy-holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  <leep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  an<l  lucreasedi 
our  confidence  In  this  Institution,  and  wo  most  heartily 
commend  It  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  Its  usefulness. 

Its  offleers  are;  Henry  Stokes,  President;  -J.  L.  Halsey, 
I  First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Vlce-Bresldent; 
I  H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  8.  N.  Stebblns,  Actuary. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  TRACTS 

BY  THE 

Fieslijterian  Board  of  Fublication. 

SIAM  AND  LAOS. 

As  seen  by  our  American  Mlsslotiarles,  who  having  lived 
In  close  contact  with  the  pcoiile  In  their  homes,  HchfK>ls, 
markets,  an<l  social  life,  have  had  unusual  oiqiortunltlcs 
for  studying  the  natives  at  work,  at  play,  and  at  worship. 
12mo. _ Fully  llliislrated. _ I’rlce,  $1.8.5. 

IN  GENEVA,  ENGLAND,  and  FRANCE. 

Keformatlon  Series.  Vol.  2. 

Klmo.  Fully  lllustrateil. _ Price,  81.1.5. 

A  FULL  SURRENDER. 


Tlie  HUiry  of  Kennedy  Kaymond. 
16mo.  Illustrated. 


Price,  SI. 15. 


WANIEU  dreUAL  AbCNIO!  seams 

for  the  Home,”  with  intr  y  Rev. 

John  Hall,  O-  D.  Th  Grand  Book  i» 
fust  ready,  nn<l  wi:i  bring  Sunshine  :o 
Every  Home.  Th- Holiday  Gift  Book  for  the 
Year.  Men  or  Women '^oih.-ivo  Special  Terri¬ 
tory  by  applying  nos.  Ii.  L. irUEUNSr.t .  i’oo.  I;.•^to^. 

(  HUIH  H  OlHiAV  FOR  S\I,F  CHEAl*. 

Second-hand  Pipe  Organ,  horn  used  several  years;  cost 
$1200.  Marie  by  .lohiis  ii  .*  Sons,  Westfleld,  .Mass.  Address 
Puf.sbvtebian  chubch,  Flint.  Mich. 

»*’'.\\'TEI>— A  man  and  h:s  wife  to  taki-  charge  <  f  a 
YT  small  Hospltal.to  reside  in  the  liiilldiDg,  to  act  as 
superintendent  and  matron.  .A  knowledge  of  slm|>le  book¬ 
keeping  neceasary.  Address  "  Hospital,"  office  et  this 
paper,  giving  references  uud  com!>eusatloii  expected. 


GRANDMOTHER  MORRIS’S  BUNDLE. 

Stories  of  the  reformation  In  Denmark,  Scotland  and  Spain. 
Keformatlon  S*Tles.  Vol.  :t. 
lOmo.  Illustrated^ _ Price,  St.l.l. 

FOLLOWING  CHRIST. 

A  Manual  for  Church  Members. 

By  Kev.  J.  B.  STKATTo.N,  D.D. 
l<lnio.  _ Price,  T.5c. 

THE  HASTINGS. 

t)r,  Flmllng  the  Shining  Path. 

By  Hei.kn  B.  W'ii.i.iams, 

12mo.  ’ _  Price,  »1.’4.5.  ^ 

PEKILS  OF  THE  PLAY-H(li:SE .  Ifimo  Tract.  4  pages. 

THE  TWO  SHU’S .  ismo  Tract.  12  Jiages. 

THE  HEALING  SPKING .  l»mo  Tract.  24  )iag<'S. 

BRAKES  AND  STF.A.M  .  IHmo  Tract.  :if.  pages. 

HOW  TO  KEEP  THE  LORD'S  DAY.  ISmo  Tract.  4  (lages. 

KECtXiNlTION  LS  HEAVEN .  IHmo  Tract.  '24  ]>age8. 

THE  ENyUIRER  HELPED .  ;i2mo  Tract.  ir>  |iagc8. 

A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAK  . :i2mo  Tract.  IC  )>ag<*8. 

QtlALIKICATIONS  E'OK  CHURCH 

MEMBERSHIP .  32mo  Tract.  :t6  pages. 

16mo  Tracts  are  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  pages  for  one  cent 
net.  The  ISmo  and  :i2mo  Tracts  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  pages 
for  one  cent  net. 

Address  orders  to 

JOll.V  A.  BLACK,  Basiness  Sap’t, 

1334  Clicstnut  St.,  FUladslphia,  Pa., 

Or,  WARD  A  DRUMMOND,  116  Ntissau  St..  New  York. 

mmE 

Z*Z.^I^O-Z*C>Zl1*Z3S- 

UNEQUALLF.D  IN 

Toiie,Toiicii,Wofliaaii8MpiDiirstitj. 

WIXXIAM  K3IABX:  A  CO. 

No*.  204  and  206  IVest  Baltimore  Street,  lialtlmorfc 
No.  112  Fifth  Avenue.  Nevv  York. 


i  BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO, 

50  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

■I  - 

I  Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tkavei.leks’ 
I  CuinjiTS,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Teleokauuic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Eur(jpe. 
Make  Coixections  lv  all  Foreign 
Countries.  _ 

I  f'Hl  HCH  WF.WIAV  NOCIf-rriFN 

desiring  material  for  their  Winter  work  will  find  Itadvuu- 
to  une  lh« 

ARCHERY  BUNTING. 

\  Hamplo  of  tho  aixi  a  Hniall  (lUilt  made  of  It,  will 

be  sent  free  of  charge  on  application  U>  Box  1441.  New  York 
city.  Semi  name  of  rhurch  and  a(^»clety. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


I  TUL^VNE  UMVERSITV, 

Ue'w  Orleans,  La. 

XVM.  PKPISTO.V  JOIIYKTO.V,  President, 

-teademleal,  Igiw,  and  Medleal  Departments;  full  e<,rps 
of  professors;  Clnssieal,  Srlentlfle,  Philteoiihleal,  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Courses ;  Modern  Iviiiguages  a  specialty ;  French, 
German,  Spanish,  Italian,  with  te>ard  In  go</d  families, 
speaking  correctly.  Manual  training.  Climate  mild. 
Terms  moderaUj.  Address  KwiiETABY  OF  FacI'LTY, 

Tulane  Hull,  New  Orleunsu 

ROCKLAYD  C'OLLeUK,  NYACK-ON-THE-HUDHON. 
Pre[>aratory  and  Business  for  Gentlemen.  Graduating 
j  Course  for  Ladles.  S|>eclal  advantages  In  .Art.  A  p<>pular 
schtel  at  is>pular  rates.  Send  for  new  ratalogiie.  Enter 
I  at  any  time.  W.  H.  BANNIHTEK,  A.M..  Prlu<  lpal. 

I  .tllNM  WK'KH  A.7I  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  re¬ 
ceives  her  patrons  at  “The  Bruiiswlek,"  Madisrin  S<iiiare, 
New  York  city.  Specialties;  Italian  systr-m  for  Hinging  ap- 
I  piled  to  the  H|>eakliig  voice;  saving  and  projection  of  voice; 

:  tho  therjrles  of  DelsarU)  and  tegoiive  slmpllfletl  and  prac- 
;  tically  a[)plled.  .Miss  Wickham  Is  a  pupil  I't  Charlotte 
;  Cushman,  and  the  only  woman  ever  end'iised  by  her  a*;  a 
!  teacher. _  _  _  _ 

P'  RACTICAL  I.YSTRUCTIO.V  KBR  UOMK.Y  l.Y 

MWdlANICAL  AND  AW  HITECTCRAL  DBAWINO.  Graduates 
j  furnished  profltahle  employment.  Senil  for  circulars. 

!  NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEA.M  E.VGINEERIXG, 

'll  A  72  West  23d  street.  New  York. 

PKEPARATOKY  SCHOOL 
FOR  LESZaa  TTITZVERSITT, 

Betblshem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  I’reparcd  for  lA>blgh  University,  one  of 
the  nitet  excellent  technical  and  clasalcal  liistltutloiia  ot 
tho  country,  and  so  te>untitully  eudoweil  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  tliat  tu:tlon  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  (>artle- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULBICH,  Principal. 
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THE  SAVIOUR  AT  THE  DOOR. 

A  Semoii  Her.  James  H.  Taylor,  D.S.,  of  Some,  N.  T. 

“Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock.  If  any 
man  hear  My  voice  and  open  the  door,  I  icill  come 
in  and  icith  Him,  and  he  icith  Me." — Rev,  iii. 
20. 

“I stand  at  the  dwr.”  Who  ?  The  Saviour 
whom  the  world  hunted  out  of  earth,  and  sent 
scorned  and  wounded  back  to  heaven.  He  had 
then  come  aK^iin.  He  had  waited  in  heaven 
threescore  years,  listening  to  the  echoes  of  His 
last  prayer  on  ourthfor  His  enemies,  “  Father, 
forgive,”  as  it  went  from  heart  to  heart.  He 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  must  return  to  earth 
with  another  message — a  message  of  faithful 
warning  and  of  tender  affection.  And  He  went 
to  that  disciple  who  had  leaned  on  His  bosom 
at  the  last  Supjwr,  who  had  gone  boldly  into 
the  judgment  hall  during  the  mock  trial,  and 
even  ventured  up  near  enough  to  the  Cross  to 
catch  a  dying  recognition  and  personal  word 
from  his  sulTering  Lord.  Our  Lord  always 
chooses  those  who  have  been  nearest  to  Him  to 
do  His  errands  of  love.  So  John  must  be  the 
messenger  to  convey  the  Saviour’s  kindly  re¬ 
gard  and  earnest  desire  to  the  still  wayward 
world.  It  must  have  been  a  most  important 
work  that  should  call  the  rejected  Saviour  back 
to  earth  after  such  a  cruel  sending  away  and 
so  long  an  absence.  His  divine  affections  must 
have  been  most  deeply  moved  to  prompt  Him 
thus  to  come ;  and  He  surely  spoke  most  kind¬ 
ly.  He  told  John  that  He  had  been  trying  to 
get  into  company  with  those  for  whom  He  was 
so  anxious,  even  to  sit  down  with  them  at  their 
own  table  and  talk  with  them.  But  thej'  would 
not  admit  Him  to  their  homes.  They  left  Him 
standing  at  the  door  knocking  until  His  locks 
were  wet  with  the  dews  of  the  night,  and  would 
not  answer  even  when  He  called  with  His  voice 
and  told  them  who  He  was,  and  asked  them  to 
let  Him  in.  "Why,  we  should  suppose  He  would 
have  turned  away  to  abandon  them,  and  say,  I 
can  do  no  more  if  they  will  not  even  let  Me  into 
their  homes.  But  no.  He  turned  away  to  go  to 
John  in  his  exile  on  Patmos,  and  ask  him  to 
go  as  a  mutual  friend  and  deliver  the  message 
which  He  would  have  delivered  in  person  if 
they  had  opened  the  door  of  their  homes  to  Him. 

So  John  wrote  down  the  message,  and  took 
it.  Well,  what  was  the  message?  What  did 
Jesus  at  the  door  want  to  say  ?  He  wanted 
to  tell  them  in  friendly  frankness,  esi>**cially 
the  Church  at  Laodicea,  that  they  were  not  as 
good  in  His  estimation  as  they  were  in  th'eir 
own.  They  were  saying  among  them.selves 
that  they  were  rich  and  increased  in  goods, 
and  had  need  of  nothing.  But  that  came  of 
their  comparing  themselves  with  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  Almost  anybody  can  be  better  than  some¬ 
body  else.  They  were  not  i>erseeuted  as  their 
neighboring  churches  were,  but  were  moving 
along  very  sm<x)thly.  To  be  free  from  present 
trouble  seemed  a  great  matter — so  great  that, 
enjoying  that,  they  felt  rich  and  happy,  and 
eared  for  little  else.  The  Saviour  wanted 
to  tell  them  that  thus  they  were  making 
a  great  mistake.  They  were  estimating  pros- 
l>erity  and  wealth,  as  occa.sion  for  content¬ 
ment,  by  a  wrong  .standard.  For  a  man’s 
relations  to  his  God  are  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  than  all  other  things  eombint'd.  Gne 
can  afford  to  be  poor  and  in  trouble  if  only 
he  is  at  peace  witli  liis  ]SIaker,  and  looking 
eagerly  forward  to  a  liome  with  Him  beyond 
the  reach  of  sin  and  trouble  and  iMjverty.  And 
He  must,  in  affectionate  faithfulness,  tell  them 
that,  comfortable  as  they  were  in  their  religion, 
they  knew  very  little  about  their  Lord.  They 
did  not  indeed  hate  Him,  but  neither  did  they 
love  Him.  They  were  indifferent,  lukewarm, 
neither  cold  nor  hot.  They  had  not  religion 
enough  to  do  themselves  much  good,  nor  to  af¬ 
ford  Him  much  pleasure  in  them.  The  reason 
why  they  were  not  iM‘rsecuted  as  other  Church¬ 
es,  was  that  they  had  not  zeal  enough  against 
w’ickedness  and  in  favor  of  godliness  to  excite 
anybody’s  hostility.  The  devil  himself  did  not 
care  to  hinder  them  or  put  them  down. 

The  Saviour  intimated  that  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  Him  and  to  His  religion,  while  yet 
in  name  holding  on  to  it,  made  them  really 
more  offensive  to  Him  than  they  were  to  the 
enemy  of  all  righteousness.  To  8i)eak  plainly, 
the  Saviour  said  He  felt  like  spewing  them  out 
of  His  mouth.  But  He  knew  there  was  in  them 
some  good  intention  and  good  will  toward 
Him ;  hence  He  wanted  to  get  near  to  them, 
get  into  their  homos  and  sit  down  at  their  ta¬ 
bles  with  its  gatheriHl  families,  »i.ssure  them  of 
His  hopefulness  in  their  behalf  still,  and  show 
them  how  much  better  and  happier  and  more 
useful  they  might  become.  He  would  counsel 
them  to  think  less  about  their  own  religiotis 
surroundings,  and  buy  garments  and  gold  of 
Him.  Thus  they  would  have  a  real  wealth — 
such  wealth  as  would  make  them  mighty  for 
good  while  they  live,  and  eotild  be  taken  with 
them  when  they  die.  Abandon  the  notion,  the 
Saviour  told  them,  that  worldly  ea.se  and  juos- 
perlty  constitute  wealth;  become  wealthy  as 
He  was  we.althy,  in  righteousness  and  tnie  ho¬ 
liness  of  character,  and  they  should  at  last  sit 
with  Him  on  His  throne ;  just  as  He  had  over¬ 
come  all  love  for  the  riches  of  this  world,  and 
had  l)een  sitting  with  His  Father  on  His  throne 
in  heaven  for  those  sixty  years.  They  could 
not  surely  doubt  His  iove  and  g(H)d  will,  not¬ 
withstanding  He  3i>oke  so  plainly  and  rebuk- 
ingly.  For,  He  added,  as  many  as  I  love  I  re¬ 
buke  and  chasten  ;  and  then  proixjsed  to  con¬ 
fer  on  them  the  very  highest  honor  if  they 
would  regard  His  counsel :  ”  I  will  grant  to  sit 
with  Me  on  My  throne.” 

Such,  then,  was  the  message  which  Jesus 
wanted  to  deliver  to  those  at  whose  door  He 
was  knocking.  Our  Lord  is  the  same  to-day 
that  He  was  yesterday.  Those  words  of  His  are 
not  out-dated  and  of  no  use  now.  To  similar 
characters  He  would  rein^at  the  s<mie  words  to¬ 
day.  In  how  far  we  are  like  those  to  whom  He 
thus  spoke,  each  one  must  judge  for  himself  as 
in  the  light  of  God’s  Wf>rd.  I.  as  the  messen¬ 
ger  of  the  risen  and  returned  Lord,  hold  up 
His  Word  as  a  mirror  for  this  flock  to  look  into. 
Look,  do  you  .seem  to  see  one  glowing  with 
zeal  for  the  Father’s  house,  or  one  indifferent  ? 
Do  you  seem  fervid  for  God  and  His  kingdom, 
or  only  lukewarm  ?  You  all,  every  one,  care 
something  for  Christian  truth,  for  the  Bible, 
for  God’s  house,  for  the  Christian’s  hope  of 
life  bt'yon<l  the  grave.  You  would  not  abandon 
all  those  for  the  world.  But  is  your  interest  in 
them  fervid,  or  only  lukewarm  ?  Is  it  whole¬ 
hearted  or  only  half-hearted?  iK.vok,  do  you 
see  yourself  in  the  mirror,  going  all  the  way  to 
the  Saviour  and  giving  Him  your  han«l  in 
plighted  friendship:  or  only  half-way,  and 
•topping  with  hanging  hands  and  wistful,  »-old, 
criticising  gaze  ?  What  need  of  doubting  One 
who  has  been  so  i>atieut  with  you  and  done  so 
much  for  you  ?  Or.  looking  into  that  glass,  do 
you  see  yourself  turning  a  listening  ear  to 
somebody’s  knock  at  the  door,  then  opening 
the  door  and  weh*oming  the  Lord  from  heaven 
to  sit  with  you  and  your  family  at  table,  while 
you  are  all  listening  to  His  words  and  observ  ¬ 
ing  the  way  into  which  He  i)oints  you  ?  I  a.sk 
you.  every  individual  in  this  congregation,  pro¬ 
fessedly  Christian  or  not,  is  such  the  i>osture 
of  your  thoughts  and  affections  toward  your 
Lord  ?  I  will  not  judge  you.  You  shall  look 
into  the  mirror  and  decide  for  yourselves. 
There  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
this  congregation,  in  the  sense  that  favoring 
the  Christian  religion  is  a  good  thing, and  that 
true  Christian  faith,  with  holy  trust  and  en¬ 


deavor,  is  a  good  thing.  There  is  a  leaven  here 
which  is  of  value,  and  which  I  believe  is  going 
to  leaven  this  whole  city  lump.  But  if  my 
knowdedge  of  culinary  affairs  be  not  at  fault, 
sometimes  leaven  itself  needs  quickening.  So 
I  will,  God  helping  me,  lead  you  a  little  farther 
with  our  text  as  a  lantern,  for  I  fear  sometimes 
that  a  kind  of  spiritual  night  has  shut  down 
ujx)n  some  of  us.  Yes,  and  One  is  standing 
out  there  at  the  door  knocking  and  calling 
with  His  voice  u^wn  us  to  let  Him  in.  Jesus  is 
there,  the  risen  Saviour,  come  back  to  earth, 
and  is  at  HLs  old  work— going  from  house  to 
house  and  heart  to  heart,  as  no  other  had  ever 
done  before  Him,  and  only  His  followers  have 
done  since.  The  Saviour?  God,  from  heaven, 
at  the  door  ?  At  what  door  ?  At  the  door  of 
each  individual’s  consciousness,  I  rej)ly.  Are 
you  not  conscious  of  God’s  presence,  my  friend  ? 

Sometimes  you  doubt  whether  any  God  exists 
at  all,  I  know.  But  you  never  conclude  posi¬ 
tively  that  there  is  no  God,  do  you  ?  Y’ou  only 
query  about  it,  doubt  some,  and  wonder  where 
He  is,  if  He  be  anywhere.  But  j’ou  never  yet 
put  your  name  to  the  statement,  there  is  no 
God.  For  while  you  are  questioning  whether 
He  is,  and  where  He  is,  you  have  a  feeling,  a 
consciousness  that  He  is  very  near  to  you.  The 
thought  of  Him  comes  into  your  mind  when 
you  do  not  seek  for  it,  and  stays  there  when 
you  are  trying  to  be  rid  of  it.  Am  I  not  right  ? 
Is  not  the  thought  of  God  with  you  many  times 
when  you  do  not  desire  it  ?  “I  am  found  of 
them  that  sought  not  for  Me.”  Do  not  thoughts 
of  eternity  and  a  meeting  with  God  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  you  quite  to  your  annoyance  ? 
This  is  your  consciousness  of  God,  my  friend. 
And  with  your  twenty,  or  forty,  or  sixty  years 
of  effort  at  ignoring  that  conscious  presence,  it 
is  still  with  you.  As  you  walk  alone  by  the 
way  it  forces  itself  into  your  life,  and  when 
you  lie  in  wakefulness  ui>on  your  bed.  Where- 
ever  you  journey  there  it  is,  like  a  part  of  your¬ 
self.  Try  as  you  will,  yet  you  never  get  your 
own  full  consent  to  the  belief  that  God  is  not. 
His  presence  is  as  a  spell  upon  jou  everywhere 
you  go.  This  living,  perpetual  consciousness 
of  God,  there  is  the  door  where  Jesus  stands 
knocking. 

Hoic  does  He  knock,  do  you  ask  ?  He  knocks 
by  means  of  this  consciousness.  He  makes  you 
feel  all  the  time  that  there  is  a  ixiwer  above 
you  and  all  around  you.  Sometimes  it  comes 
upon  you  distinctly  as  a  power  to  which  you 
are  personally  accountable  for  all  the  deeds  of 
your  earthly  life,  in.somu<*h  that  you  are  afraid 
to  even  think  of  dying.  But  j’ou  try  to  over¬ 
bear  these  feelings,  [and  hush  them  down. 
Hence  to  make  sure  of  your  attention  He 
knocks  by  means  of  His  providences.  He  pours 
blessing  uiK>n  you,  health  and  prosperity  in 
business;  hoping  you  will  acknowledge  His 
hand  and  His  good-will.  He  knows  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  some  to  be  such  that  a  full  cup  of 
blessing  will  make  a  heart  the  fuller  of  grati¬ 
tude  to  Him.  And  so  He  knocks  at  stjch  hearts 
with  abundant  prosiierity.  Others,  again,  the 
more  blessings  abound  the  more  they  forget 
God  and  disregard  His  claims.  The  more  He 
gives,  the  more  they  withhold  gratitude  and 
affection  from  Him.  Then,  His  love  being 
genuine  and  His  desire  earnest.  He  will  not 
let  such  go  in  a  way  of  ruin.  Hence  Ho  l>egins 
to  knock  at  their  door  in  business  disaster  and 
ruinous  loss.  Thus  He  aims  to  make  them 
heed  their  consciousness  that  there  is  a  power 
above  them.  Or  He  allows  disease  to  seize  up¬ 
on  them,  and  carry  them  to  the  very  border 
where  the  light  of  eternity  gleams  upon  them. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  lately,  on  good  author¬ 
ity,  that  a  man  who  rejected  the  Bible  and 
was  living  a  godless  life,  came  down  in  extreme 
illness,  and  lay  many  days  in  utter  delirium. 
But  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he  revived.  At 
the  very  first  opening  of  his  eyes  in  conscious¬ 
ness  he  called  for  the  Bible,  had  it  read  to  him, 
and  ever  after  that  Bible  was  his  treasure,  and 
GckI  his  acknowledged  Lord.  So  Jesus  knock¬ 
ed  at  his  heart.  Ah!  how  many  of  you,  my 
friends,  lying  ui>ou  a  bed  i»f  sickness  have  so 
apprehended  God  as  to  promise  Him  your  love 
and  allegiance  ?  So  He  knocked,  so  you  an¬ 
swered.  And  have  you  abided  by  that  decision 
and  retained  with  you  the  Saviour  whom  you 
welcomed  ?  Or  when  you  recovered  did  yoti 
remember  those  as  weak  days,  and  so  repudi¬ 
ate  your  vows?  Depend  upon  it,  when  you 
were  weak  then  you  were  strong.  The  strong¬ 
est,  manliest  thing  a  |man  ever  does  is  to  con¬ 
fess  his  sins  and  repudiate  them.  Our  Lord, 
too,  knocks  at  all  our  hearts  by  letting  the 
shaft  of  death  tall  into  a  neighborhood,  calling 
us  all  to  “  Ik*  still,  and  know  ”  that  He  is  God. 

You  are  a  father.  You  have  not  forgotten 
when  you  stood  by  the  bed  of  your  <lying 
child,  and  at  its  grave.  That  was  no  hostile 
One  drawing  nigh  to  do  you  harm.  It  was 
your  friendly  God  knocking,  O  how  hard  fbe- 
cause  you  had  not  listened  to  His  gentler  calls), 
and  seeking  your  acknowledgment  of  His  pres¬ 
ence  and  your  submis.-5ion  to  His  control.  He 
took  your  child  to  a  better  home  than  yours, 
seeking  to  win  you  also  to  Himself.  An<l  have 
you  cordially  acknowledged  His  right  V  Have 
you  resiKinded  to  His  knocking,  and  welcomed 
Him  in  full  iniwer  to  your  heart  ?  If  not.  He 
may  prove  th**  strength  of  Hislovt*  by  continu¬ 
ing  such  knocking.  But  He  will  wait  for  you 
to  open  the  diwr  and  bid  Him  welcome.  He 
will  not  break  the  dour  down  to  get  in.  Whe¬ 
ther  God  shall  enter  your  heart,  your  life,  to 
dwell  a  controlling  power  there,  will  be  left 
for  you  to  decide.  For  He  says  “  If  any  man 
will  oiK'n  the  door  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with 
him,  and  he  with  Me.”  This  looks  friendly. 
God  is  not  seeking  to  get  into  your  life  to  do 
you  harm,  to  rule  you  cruelly,  as  with  a  rod  of 
iron.  Observe,  He  proi>oses  to  be  your  com¬ 
panion-sitting  as  a  friend  at  your  table  in 
sweet  converse,  on  equality  with  you.  For  He 
change*  the  expression,  “Sup with  him  and  he 
with  Me.”  Both  are  guests,  and  both  are  hosts. 
So  it  is  that  our  Go<l  would  come  to  our  level 
He  is  no  aristocrat,  or  austere  one  seeking  op¬ 
portunity  merely  to  assert  autlmrity  and  rule  us. 
He  is  a  friendly  one.  a  brother,  seeking  only  so 
much  control  as  we  need  to  rescue  us  from  a 
way  of  evil  and  self- ruin.  Dear  one,  into  whose 
family  God  has  come,  breaking  yonr  heart  by 
the  vacancy  made,  He  took  that  one  to  make 
larger  room  for  Himself  in  your  family  circle. 
He  would  come  Himself  into  that  vacant  placr 
and  dwell  with  you  during  the  remainder  of  your 
earthly  pilgrimage.  He  stands  knocking  and 
asking  for  the  privilege  of  dwelling  in  your 
home,  in  a  power  you  never  before  knew.  Do 
you  welcome  Him  ?  O  blessed  indeed  is  that 
life  or  home  into  which  God  comes  in  control¬ 
ling  iK)wer  at  whatever  cost.  For  nothing  can 
l)e  so  costly  to  us  as  living  along  without  our 
God  in  our  homos,  a  constant  guest  and  ^-om- 
panion,  and  the  one  controller  of  our  life. 

But  the  Saviour  knocks,  too,  by  the  voifre  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  soul.  Louder  than  th'* 
voice  of  disaster  or  disappointment,  more  po¬ 
tent  than  the  call  of  death,  is  the  still  small 
voice  of  God  whisiK?ring  in  the  silent  chamber* 
of  the  soul.  This  is  God’s  tirst  resort  and  His 
last.  It  is  His  first,  in  that  His  Spirit  speak* 
to  the  little  child,  and  becomes  a  power  in  it 
long  l)efore  other  instrumentalities  would  be 
felt.  My  little  child,  did  you  see  the  storj-  of 
the  child  who,  seeing  some  little  harmless 
creature  near  him,  took  a  stick  and  was  about 
to  strike  it,  when  it  seemed  to  hear  a  voice  tell¬ 
ing  it  not  to  strike  ?  The  child  asked  its  mother 
*•  What  voice  was  that  ?  ”  The  mother  replied 


“  My  child,  some  would  say  that  was  con¬ 
science  or  kindness  in  you.  I  prefer  to  tell 
you  it  was  the  voice  of  God,  and  to  tell  you  to 
obey  that  voice.”  It  is  the  distinguished 
Canon  Farrar  who  tells  this  story  of  his  own 
childhood  and  his  own  mother,  and  from  that 
time,  he  says,  he  has  felt  that  God  is  with  him. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  God’s  last  resort  in  that 
He  plies  men  all  through  life  until  old  age. 
But  it  is  His  la.st  resort,  too,  in  that  it  is  the 
ynightiest  imcci'  of  persuasion  that  He  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  human  heart.  And  my 
hearers,  you  all  know  what  it  is.  Y'ou  may  not 
all  have  heard  God  calling  to  you  in  the  voice 
of  disaster,  or  in  the  voice  of  death  that  broke 
your  family  circle,  and  smote  you  to  the  earth 
in  sorrow.  But  you  have  all  had  exi>erience  of 
the  pow’er  of  God’s  Spirit  whispering  in  your 
hearts,  calling  you  to  repentance  for  sin,  and  a 
life  of  love  and  devotion  to  Him.  Have  you 
yet  responded  to  the  call  of  that  Spirit,  and  but 
the  Saviour  welcome  to  your  heart  and  life  ? 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  do  not  realize  this 
effort  of  our  Heavenly  Father  to  warn  them 
away  from  a  life  of  ruinous  worldliness,  and 
win  them  to  a  life  of  affectionate  and  prayerful 
obedience  to  Him.  When  death  or  some  great 
trouble  comes  into  their  circle  of  friends,  they 
halt,  wonder,  and  weep.  They  are  made  sol¬ 
emn  for  a  few  hours,  and  think  much  about 
their  iwrsonal  relation  to  God.  But  the  effect 
soon  passes,  and  they  are  as  they  were  before. 
Or  if  death  takes  one  of  their  heart  treasures, 
so  they  can  never  forget  it,  but  wdll  move  in 
sorrow  all  their  days,  still  the  solemnity  of  it 
soon  i)asses,  thoughts  of  their  relation  to  God 
are  soon  dropped  out,  and  only  the  sorrow  re¬ 
mains.  So  too  in  business  disaster.  “  God  has 
done  it,  and  He  means  something  by  it,”  I 
heard  a  profane  business  man  say,  as  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  devastation  of  his  proiierty  by  the 
elements  of  nature,  but  the  thought  was  for 
the  moment.  Then  he  was  so  busy  repairing 
his  losses  that  he  thought  little  more  of  his  re¬ 
lations  to  God.  So  is  it  with  God’s  providen¬ 
ces,  as  voices  calling  at  the  door  of  our  hearts. 

But  not  so  with  the  Spirit  of  God  whisiK?iiog 
in  the  soul.  My  friend,  be  honest  here  in  God’s 
house  to-day,  and  tell  me.  Do  you  not  hear  a 
call  at  the  door  of  your  consciousness  about 
every  day  of  your  life,  even  many  times  in  a 
day,  urging  you  to  a  life  of  more  careful  obe¬ 
dience  to  God— warning  you  that  you  are  not 
wholly  at  peace  with  your  Maker— telling  you 
that  it  is  a  childish  folly  to  be  talking  about 
other  people’s  faults,  and  halting  before  them  ? 
That  is  the  Spirit  of  God  knocking  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  j’our  inner  life.  Ar**  you  not  often  deep¬ 
ly  convicted  that  your  life  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be  in  God’s  sight— not  what  it  might  be  V 
That  is  God’s  Spirit  befriending  you,  and  iwint- 
ing  you  to  a  higher  life.  Tell  me  hon**stly, 
have  you  not  lately  felt  deeply  the  defects  of 
your  life  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  you 
owe  it  to  yourself,  to  the  circle  of  friends  whom 
you  influentic,  and  to  your  God,  to  yield  to 
those  convictions,  «*hoose  God  as  your  portion, 
and  live  the  rest  of  your  days  for  Him,  turning 
the  whole  weight  of  your  influence  for  Him  ?  I 
belit^ve  there  are  few  in  this  congregation  who 
have  not  had  such  convictions  within  the  few 
weeks  pa.st.  That,  my  friends,  is  the  Saviour 
knocking  bj-  His  Spirit  at  your  hearts.  This 
is  our  Heavenly  Father’s  last  and  highest  re¬ 
sort  to  rescue  you  from  the  power  of  the  world, 
and  make  you  blessed  in  yourselves  and  useftil 
in  His  vineyard  during  the  remainder  of  your 
life.  With  many  of  you  it  is  but  a  poor  rem¬ 
nant  of  your  life  that  you  can  give  at  best. 
But  your  Saviour  wants  that  ix)or  remnant. 
He  is  unwilling  to  see  your-totrtismen  follow 
you  to  the  grave  in  doubt  whether  you  were  for 
GckI  or  against  Him.  You  have  no  right  to  so 
pass  out  of  the  world.  The  Christian  religion 
has  done  too  much  for  yon  to  allow  you  to 
keei>  silent  when  that  religion  is  on  trial,  re¬ 
fusing  to  testify.  And  the  Christian  religion  is 
on  trial  in  this  city.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
leading  business  men  here  are  not  known  as 
the  friends  of  (Uirist.  They  are  known  as  but 
half  and  half  in  His  favor,  and  not  a  few  as 
wholly  opposed,  and  the  young  are  following 
their  example. 

Y’ou  wonder,  dear  hearers,  that  I  allude  to 
this  so  freciuently  and  so  feelingly.  But  if  you 
stood  in  my  place,  you  would  not  wonder.  I 
have  labored  here  until  I  am  nearly  con¬ 
sumed.  I  have  given  all  that  I  have  and 
am  to  you.  There  is  but  little  left  of  mo.  But 
what  little  there  is  left,  that  too  I  would  give. 
Why,  if  I  could  win  the  leading  men  of  Rome 
to  a  life  of  real  godliness,  1  would  pluck  out 
my  eyes  an<l  give  them  to  you.  I  Iwilieve  the 
truths  that  I  preach.  I  believe  that  we  are 
all  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Chri.st,  to  be  judged  according  to  tlie  deeds 
that  have  been  done  in  the  body.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  all  ready  for  that  judgment 
day.  Y’ou  do  not  yourselves  all  lielieve  that 
you  are  ready.  Yet  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
getting  ready  to  live,  as  well  as  to  die.  I  feel 
every  time  that  I  meet  you  here  in  prayer- 
meetings  and  on  funeral  occasions,  that  I  am 
then  uttering  the  last  words  that  some  before 
me  will  ever  hear  from  rae  touching  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  God.  I  feel  every  time  I  come  before 
you  now,  that  I  may  never  address  this  con¬ 
gregation  again ;  and  it  may  seem  to  you  a 
small  matter  whether  I  do  or  not.  But  wheth¬ 
er  I  ever  address  you  again  or  not,  I  shall  soon 
meet  you  all  at  the  bar  of  our  final  Judge.  And 
if  the.se  should  happen  to  Ik*  the  last  words  that 
you  will  ever  hear  from  me— if  the  promptings 
of  God’s  Spirit  that  you  to-day  experience, 
shall  be  the  last  visit  which  that  Spirit  shall 
ever  make  to  your  heart — tell  me,  dear  friends, 
here  and  now,  will  you  bear  witness  before 
God’s  throne  that  I  have  been  faithful  to  tell 
you  the  truth  to-day  ?  Tell  me,  looking  God 
in  the  face,  will  you  not  be  obliged  to  confess 
that  His  Spirit  made  your  duty  plain  before 
you,  but  you  declined  to  do  it  V 

1  ha\o  said  but  half  what  I  hav«*  Pi  s<jy  on 
this  subit'ct.  But  you  would  not  patiently  lis¬ 
ten  to  more  now.  May  the  Lord  from  heaven 
be  wel«*omcd  at  the  door  of  each  heart  this 
morning.  Go  to  your  prayer-meeting  to-day, 
and  confess  that  you  have  so  welcomed  Him  ; 
and  He  will  abide  with  you  forever. 


THE  AHERICAN  BAPTIST  UHION  IH  AFBICA. 

The  .Yfiican  International  .Yssoeiation  have 
sent  out  Lieut.  Becker  to  unite  the  work  done 
by  Mr.  Stanley  from  West  .\frica  witli  that  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  Free  Church  of  S<*otlnnd 
and  LoicKui  Ylissionary  Si«*icty  from  Kjist  .Yf- 
rica.  by  coninvting  tin*  station  <if  Karema  on 
Ljike  Tanganyika  with  Mr.  Stanley’s  farthest 
ui' the  Gmgo.  The  great  missionary  highway 
will  then  b«*  traced  out  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Zambesi,  up  Luike  Xya-ssa.  the  Stevenson  rojul. 
and  Tanganyika,  and  i*ight  a<*ros8  .Africa  to  the 
point  where  the  Congo  falls  into  tin*  .Atlantic. 
Another  addition  has  rc<*ently  been  made  to 
the  now  consideral)le  rte«‘t  of  mission  steamers 
by  the  launching  of  the  “  P.*aee  ”  on  Stanley 
Pool,  in  the  C<irigo.  It  wa.s  wnt  out  from  Liv¬ 
erpool  hi  s<  veu  hundre<l  packirges,  which  were 
conveyed  with  great  care  and  labor  acroas  the 
African  continent  to  their  destination  ;  and  now 
the  missionarie.s  in  th**se  regions  will  be  able  to 
visit  the  peoph'  inhabiting  the  river-banks  for 
hun<lreds  of  mill's.  The  mission  on  the  Congu 
was  I'stablished  in  IMi  i  by  th**  British  Biiptists. 
The  work  has  now.  in  pan,  been  made  over  to 
the  American  Baptist  Union.  Thus  Goil’s  prov- 
iden«-e  is  marching  on  with  a  rapiility  which 
should  stimulate  the  self  -  saeriflee  of  every 
Christian  and  C’hur<*h. 


STijr  at  ?2^omr. 


THE  BABY  S  NEW  NUESE. 

By  Mrs.  Snsan  T.  Perry. 

‘There  isn’t  anything  on  the  table  that  I  can 
eat,’  said  Fanny  Upson,  as  she  sat  down  to  her 
dinner  one  day.  ‘I’m  sick  of  soup, and  I  hate 
the  sight  of  roast  beef.’ 

‘  YVhat  will  you  have,  Ylis.*  Fanny  V  ’  said  the 
girl  in  w'aiting;  ‘there  are  pie  and  pudding 
both  for  dessert  to-day.’ 

‘  What  kind  of  pie,  Martha  V  ’ 

‘Apple  pie.  Miss  Fanny.’ 

‘  I  wonder  wdiy  cook  will  persist  in  making 
apple  pie,’  Fanny  Upson  said  in  a  very  dissat¬ 
isfied  tone  of  voice.  ‘  I  thought  she  knew  ap¬ 
ple  pie  was  my  abomination.  The  pudding. 
Ylartha ;  perhaps  I  can  eat  some  of  that.’ 

‘It  is  rice,  Yliss  Fanny.’ 

‘  Rice  pudding,  Ylartha !  worse  and  worse.  I 
never  eat  rice  in  any  form  whatever.  It  seems 
as  if  there  might  be  something  prepared  that 
I  can  eat  with  a  relish.’ 

YVhen  the  young  girl  finished  speaking,  she 
ordered  a  dish  of  nuts  and  raisins  to  be  brought. 
She  ate  a  plateful  of  these,  and  then  complain¬ 
ing  of  a  headache,  she  threw  herself  on  the 
couch  in  the  library.  The  family  had  finished 
their  dinner  w’hile  Fanny  was  down-town,  and 
her  mother  had  gone  to  the  nursery  to  sec  to 
the  younger  members  of  the  family. 

‘  I  wish  j  ou  would  tell  cook  to  arrange  a  bill 
of  fare  for  my  special  benefit,  Martha,’  the 
young  girl  said,  as  Martha  came  into  the  libra¬ 
ry  to  put  some  papers  on  the  table. 

‘She  wont  mind  anything  I  say  to  her.  Miss 
Fanny;  you  will  have  to  tell  her  yourself; 
she’s  out  of  humor  to-day.  The  new  nurse  has 
come.’ 

‘Indeed!’  Miss  Fanny  replied.  ‘I  am  so 
glad ;  it  wont  be  necessary  for  *me  to  go  into 
the  nursery  to  amuse  the  children  any  more. 
What  does  she  look  like  ?  ’ 

‘Quite  a  small  bit  of  a  girl,  Miss  Fanny,  but 
very  civil  spoken  and  quiet-like.  Cook  knows 
her  folks.’ 

Fanny  Upson  jumped  up  from  the  couch  just 
then  and  went  into  the  kitchen.  The  new 
nurse-girl  sat  by  the  kitchen  table  eating  her 
dinner,  Fanny  noticed  her  plate  remained 
full  of  food,  and  that  the  girl’s  face  showed  she 
had  been  crying.  When  the  new  nurse  saw 
Miss  Funny  she  arose  from  her  chair,  and 
leaving  the  **ontents  of  her  plate  untasted,  she 
went  up-stairs. 

‘That  new  girl  doesn’t  seem  any  better  suit¬ 
ed  with  her  dinner  to-day  than  I  was  with 
mine,’  said  Fanny,  as  she  looked  at  the  w'ell- 
tllled  plate.  ‘  But  jiersons  in  her  situation 
need  not  put  on  any  such  airs.  1  will  warrant 
it  is  better  than  anything  she  has  been  used  to 
having.’ 

‘  That  is  not  what  is  the  matter  at  all,  Yliss 
Fanny,’  the  cook  replied.  ‘  Her  folks  is  very 
poor,  and  she  said  she  couldn’t  eat  a  mouth¬ 
ful,  because  she  was  afraid  they  hadn’t  any¬ 
thing  at  home  to  ejit.  Anyhow,  they  haven’t 
had  anything  but  mush  and  molasses  this  long 
time  liack.  Not  but  what  mush  and  molasses 
is  good  enough,  wdien  you  don’t  have  to  eat  it 
three  times  a  day.  Besides,  her  mother  is  very 
delicate ;  she  has  the  lingering  consumption, 
they  say,  and  a  choice  bit  would  do  her  a  deal 
of  good,  now  and  then.’ 

Fanny  Upson  was  really  a  very  kind-hearted 
girl,  but  she  was  very  thoughtless,  and  when 
she  heard  what  cook  .said,  she  felt  very  sorry, 
‘To  think,’  said  Fanny,  ‘that  the  poor  girl 
wouldn’t  eat,  because  the  rest  of  her  family 
couldn’t  share  the  food  with  her.  YVhat  a 
loving  heart  she  must  have.’ 

‘  Y’es,  Miss  Fanny,  she  said  every  bit  she  put 
in  her  mouth  choked  her  at  once.  There’s  five 
of  them  childer  altogether  at  home,  and  the 
father  is  a  iK'aceable,  hard-working  man,  as 
you  can  see;  but  the  mills  are  running  on  half 
time  now,  and  the  wages  is  lower,  and  the  rents 
is  high,  and  the  doctor’s  coming  to  see  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  so  many  exiienses,  they  have  to  be 
very  sparing  with  their  eating,  I  can  tell  you.’ 

‘Are  there  many  peojile  who  do  not  have 
enough  to  eat,  Norah  ?  ’ 

‘My!  yes.  Miss  Fanny;  it  is  awful  hard  times 
for  poor  folks  this  Winter,  so  many  of  them  on 
half  pay.  And  them  folks  can’t  get  trusted 
around  as  others  can  :  they  have  to  pay  down 
for  all  they  have,  and  so  the  consequence  is 
that  when  they  haven’t  got  any  money,  they 
must  go  without  things  they  need.’ 

Fanny  did  not  say  anything  to  the  cook  about 
what  she  had  intended  to  do,  regarding  a 
change  in  the  bill  of  fare.  She  went  out  of  the 
kitchen  in  a  very  thoughtful  mood.  In  a  few 
moments  more  she  was  in  the  nursery.  She 
felt  such  a  great  interest  in  the  new  nurse-girl, 
who  sat  in  a  low  rocking-chair  holding  Benny, 
the  baby.  Fanny  began  to  talk  to  Benny,  all 
the  while  wati*hing  the  face  of  his  new  attend¬ 
ant.  There  were  tract's  of  tears  still  upon  her 
cheeks. 

Fanny  asked  in  a  gentb*,  kindly  tone  of  voice, 
‘  YY’hat  is  your  name  ?  ’ 

‘Alice,’  the  girl  timidly  replied,  ‘.Alice 
Brown.’ 

‘Alice  is  a  favorite  name  of  mine,’  she  re¬ 
plied.  ‘  Benny  is  a  dear  good  baby,  .Alice,  and 
I  know  you  will  take  good  cure  of  him.’ 

‘I  will  try.  Miss,’ the  girl  answered.  ‘  He  is 
a  jiretty  and  a  good  baby,  too ;  he  wasn't  afraid 
of  me  at  all.’ 

‘  That’s  a  good  sign,  .Alice,’  and  with  a  pleas¬ 
ant  smile  for  baby  and  the  new  nurse,  Fanny 
went  out  of  the  room. 

The  story  the  cook  hud  told  her,  and  the  sad, 
pinched  look  of  .Alice’s  face,  made  her  very 
thoughtful.  She  had  intended  going  to  see 
one  of  her  fiearest  school  friends  that  after¬ 
noon,  but  she  didn’t  feel  like  it.  She  thought 
she  wouhl  go  to  see  Miss  Hannah.  It  was  a 
cold  day,  so  she  put  on  her  warmest  wrai>8. 
and  took  the  horse-car  for  Milford  avenue.  It 
was  only  a  few  blocks  away,  and  she  was  soon 
ringing  the  door-bell  of  a  small  house,  two 
doors  from  the  corner  of  the  avenue. 

The  door  was  oi>ened  by  a  sweet-faced,  mid¬ 
dle-aged  lady,  who  instantly  exclaimed  ‘My 
dear  Fanny,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you! ' 

‘I  came  <iver  to  hold  a  consultation  with 
you.  Miss  Hannah,’  the  young  girl  said,  as  she 
was  ushered  into  tin*  sitting-room,  where  there 
was  a  bright,  cheery,  oiK*n  tire. 

‘That  is  right,  Fanny.  I  trust  my  counsel* 
will  Ik!  wise  enough  for  the  occasion.  YY'htil 
troubles  the  young  heart  now  V  ’ 

‘I  am  so  wicked  !  ’  said  Fanny,  as  she  burst 
into  tears. 

‘Why,  why,  why,’  said  YIis.s  Hannah,  ‘what 
has  my  little  girl  been  doing  that  is  so  bad  as 
that !  ’ 

‘OMis.-.  Hannah,  I’m  the  most  unthankful, 
discontented,  undeserving  girl  in  the  whole 
world,’  and  then  amid  her  sobs  and  tears,  she 
made  a  full  and  free  confession  of  her  ungrate¬ 
ful  condui-t  at  the  dinner-table. 

‘  But  it  i*  true  reiientance  you  have  in  your 
heart  now.'  Miss  Hannah  said,  very  soothing¬ 
ly.  ‘The  Lord  forgives  and  wipes  out  our  sins 
when  we  are  truly  jienitent.’ 

‘  But  I  am  so  helpless,  Yliss  Hannah,  and  I 
want  to  do  so  much  to  help  these  poor  people, 
but  the  city  is  full  of  them,  and  I  can’t  l^egin 
to  help  them  all.' 

‘  We  are  not  rerpiired  to  do  what  we  cannot 
do,’  Miss  Hannah  replied.  ‘  We  must  give  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  abundance.’ 

‘But  what  we  have  to  eat  in  our  house  be¬ 


longs  to  papa  and  mamma;  it  isn’t  my  very- 
own.  Ylamma  will  be  glad  to  have  me  help  in 
that  way,  but  I  want  to  do  something  that  will 
be  my  own  charity— something  where  I  can 
show  a  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  self-denial.’ 

‘  Y'ou  have  a  good  deal  of  time  at  your  dis¬ 
posal,  don’t  you,  Fanny  V  ’ 

‘  Y’es,  Miss  Hannah ;  after  my  lessons  are 
over,  I  can  do  what  I  please.  ’ 

‘.And  what  do  you  generally  do,  Fanny  ?  ’ 

‘  I  really  don’t  know ;  not  much  of  anything, 
Yliss  Hannah,  I’m  afraid.’ 

‘  Y'ou  would  like  to  do  something  for  the 
new  nurse-girl’s  family  this  very  afternoon, 
wouldn’t  you  ?  ’ 

‘O  yes,  Yliss  Hannah ;  I  feel  now  as  if  I  could 
not  go  to  sleep  to-night  unless  Alice’s  folks 
have  something  good  to  eat.’ 

‘  YY’ell,  we  will  go  together  if  you  wish,  Fan¬ 
ny,  and  carry  them  something.  Take  some  of 
the  very'  things  you  couldn’t  eat  to-day  at  din¬ 
ner.’ 

Miss  Hannah  accompanied  Fanny  home,  and 
they  found  out  from  cook  where  the  family  liv¬ 
ed  they'  wished  to  see.  And  with  her  mother’s 
IK'rmission  Fanny  packed  a  basket  of  good 
things  and  insisted  upon  carrying  it  herself  to 
the  horse-cars.  YVhen  they  arrived  at  Alice’s 
home,  Fanny,  who  had  never  seen  such  pover¬ 
ty  before,  could  scarcely  keep  back  the  tears. 
Everything  about  the  house  was  quite  neat, 
but  the  children’s  clothes  were  thin,  and  their 
shoes  were  full  of  holes.  The  poor  mother 
coughed  and  seemed  to  Fanny  to  be  very  ill. 
They  were  so  glad  of  the  basket  of  food.  ‘  Rice 
pudding!’  said  the  mother,  as  Fanny  took  a 
saucerful  out  of  the  basket  and  handed  it  to 
her.  ‘It  will  be  such  a  relish,  so  delicate  and 
good.  I  thank  you.  Miss.  It  looks  like  the 
rice  puddings  my  mother  used  to  make  when 
I  was  at  home.’ 

YY’hen  they  rode  home,  Miss  Hannah  said 
‘Now,  Fanny,  I’ll  t,ell  you  how  you  can  do 
something  your  own  self  for  these  needy,  wor¬ 
thy  iKJople.  Look  over  your  closet,  and  find 
such  wearing  app  irel  as  you  cannot  use  any¬ 
more,  and  with  your  mother’s  permission  bring 
a  pile  over  to  my  house,  and  your  thimble  and 
thread  and  needle.  Then  I’ll  show  you  how 
to  make  them  over  into  warm,  comfortable 
garments  for  those  children.’ 

Every  mother  is  glad  to  have  her  children 
useful  and  charitable,  and  Fanny’s  mother 
found  a  large  number  of  garments  that  could 
be  altered  and  fixed  over  for  .Alice’s  brothers 
and  si.sters.  And  Fanny,  with  Miss  Hannah’s 
help,  made  the  most  of  them.  She  .said  it  was 
the  hapjiiest  day  in  her  life  when  she  went  to 
the  new  nurse-girl’s  home,  and  tried  on  the 
warm  garments  which  her  unselfish,  iK'rscver- 
ing  fingers  had  made.  Of  course  she  had  to 
give  up  many  of  her  pleasures  with  her  com¬ 
panions,  but  it  was  true  hapiiiness  to  d<i  good 
to  thost*  who  were  not  blessed  as  she  was  with 
temporal  things.  Instead  of  making  <*om- 
plaints  about  her  dinner,  she  offered  iqi  a  si¬ 
lent  prayer  of  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  t'very 
good  gift  for  such  an  abundance  of  palatable, 
strengthening  food.  “  YVe  can  do  more  good 
by  being  good,  than  in  any  other  way,”  and 
Fanny’s  unsi'ltish  efforts  soon  began  to  be* 
known  among  her  comiianions,  and  a  number 
of  the  girls  offered  their  hell)  in  Hiis  great 
work,  and  now  they  have  organized  a  society 
called  “The  Happy  Helpers,’’  and  are  doing 
much  to  keep  the  poor  little  children  they  hear 
of  from  suffering  in  this  cold,  bleak  weather. 

THE  FORCE  OF.NEED. 

Hey,  Hobiii !  ho,  Robin  ! 

Singing  on  tlic  trei*, 

I  wili  give  you  white  bread. 

If  you  wiil  come  to  me.” 

“  O  the  little  lireeze  is  singing 

To  tiie  nodding  daisies  wliite ; 

And  the  teiid*‘r  grass  L*  springing. 

And  the  sun  is  warm  and  bright ; 

.And  my  little  mate  is  waiting 
In  the  liiidiiing  liedge  for  me; 

So.  on  tin*  whole.  I'll  not  accept 
Yoiu-  kindly  courtesy.  " 

“  Hey-,  Robin  !  ho,  Roliin  ! 

Now  the  Nortli  wind  blow  ; 

Wherefore  do  you  come  here. 

In  the  ice  and  snow  ‘i 

••  The  wind  is  raw,  the  tlowers  an*  lUiad. 

The  frost  is  on  tin*  thorn. 

So  I'll  gladly  take  a  crust  of  bread. 

.And  come  where  it,  is  warm.” 

O  <•111^1-011 !  little  children  ! 

Have  you  evf*r  chanced  to  sec 

One  beg  for  crust  that  sneered  at  crumbs 
In  bright  prosperity  'i 

— Hariier’s  Vmina  Pcci'l''. 

A  NOVEL  SCARECROW. 

H«uu€*  weeks  ago,  the  owner  r)f  an  oyster 
farm  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Northampton 
county,  Y'a.,  left  his  son— a  lad  of  thirteen 
years— in  charge  of  the  farm,  and  sailed  away 
in  his  large  sloop  for  Norfolk. 

.An  oyster  farm  in  that  section  is  usually  a 
stD-dch  of  salt  marsh,  which  is  <!OVcrcd  with 
water  to  the  depth  of  a  few  feet.  During  the 
father’s  absence  the  boy  learned  that  some 
men,  known  as  ‘  oyster  iiirates,’  had  been 
‘tonging’on  the  farm  at  night.  In‘tonging’ 
the  men  use  big  tongs,  with  teeth  like  the 
teeth  of  a  rake,  to  which  are  fastened  long- 
handles. 

The  stratagem  by  which  the  boy  succeeded 
in  protecting  the  farm  was  rniite  ingenious. 
He  went  to  the  «*orn-field  and  found  a  huge 
pumpkin.  He  carefully  hollowed  out  the 
pumpkin  shell  until  it  wasalKuit  asriKunyas 
that  mentioned  in  the  famous  ditty  about 
‘Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin-eater.’ 

The  boy  cut  plac*es  in  tin*  rind  to  pass  for 
eyes,  no.se,  and  mouth,  and  over  tin*  holes  he 
fixed  some  window-glass.  Then  he  plai-ed  a 
bright  lamp  inside  the  pumpkin,  and  fastened 
it  seourely  to  a  barrel.  The  liarrel  w.as  an<’hor- 
cd  in  the  midst  of  the  oyster-be<J.s,  aiiove  which 
it  floated,  and  on  the  barrel  was  the  imnipkin. 
Going  out  in  hi*  skiff  at  night-fall,  the  lioy 
lighted  the  lamp  and  paddhKl  off.  The  glass 
kept  the  wind  from  blowing  out  the  flame. 
Fifty  yards  away  the  pumfikin  presented  a 
curious  appearance.  The  waves  were  rolling 
in  slight  swells,  so  that  the  pumpkin  with  its 
two  fiery  eyes,  flaming  nose,  and  red  mouth, 
seemed  to  be  leaping  up  and  ilown  above  the 
waves. 

The  novel  scarecrow  was  successful,  and  not 
another  oyster  did  the  pirates,  who  are  mostly 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  take  from  the  bed 
in  question.  The  boy  was  up  betimes  every 
morning,  and  many  days  jiassed  before  the 
bobbing  goblin  of  the  wave*  ceaseil  to  be  a 
mystery. _ 

HOW  SCREWS  ARE  MADE. 

'Ihc  process  of  making  s<-rewH  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  one.  The  rough,  large  wire  in  <•0118  is 
by  drawing  tlirough  a  hole  of  less  diameter 
than  itself,  made  the  needed  size.  Then  it  go»*H 
into  a  machine  that  at  one  motion  cuts  it  a 
proper  length  and  mak**s  a  iiead  on  it.  Then 
it  is  put  into  sawdu.*t  and  “rattled ’’and  thus 
brightened.  Then  the  head  is  shav»*d  down 
Hm<K)thly  to  the  proper  sr/.e  and  the  nick  put  in 
at  the  same  time.  .AfPT  “rattling”  again  in 
the  sawdust  the  thread  is  cut  by  anotlmr  ma¬ 
chine.  and  after  another  *•  rattling  ”  and  a  thor- 
oug'h  drving  the  screw**  are  ussorti-d  by  hand 
(the  fingers  of  those  who  (hi  this  move  almost 
like  lightningi,  grr)«Hed  by  weigiit  and  [lacked 
for  shipment.  That  which  renders  it  (lossible 
for  machines  to  do  all  this  is  a  little  contriv- 
anc(*  that  hKiks  and  o[)ens  and  shuts  like  a 
goose  ’s  bill,  which  picks  up  a  single  s<*rew  at  a 
time,  carri**s  it  where  m*eded,  holds  it  until 
grasped  by  something  else,  ami  returns  for 


another.  This  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
pi»*ces  of  automatic  machinery  ever  seen,  and 
it  has  done  its  distinctive  w'ork  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-one  screws  a  minute,  although  this  rate 
Is  only  experimental  as  yet.  Ninety-three  gross 
a  day,  however,  has  b*'en  the  regular  work  of 
the  maehine. — Progressive  Age. 


A  little  boy  w»‘nt  lately  to  school  for  the  first 
time,  aiul  on  his  return  admitted  that  he  had 
('iijoyed  himst'lf,  but  dt'clared  vehemently  that 
he  should  not  go  again.  He  seemed  full  of  real 
tt'rror,  and  his  mother  judiciously  waived  the, 
question  until  the  soothing  and  confidential 
hour  of  iK'dtime,  when  she  t'xtracted  the  ex-, 
planation.  It  came  out  that  the  teacher  had 
informed  him  that  he  proposed  to  “  put  an  idea 
into  his  head  ”  the  next  morning.  The  word 
“  idea  ”  was  one  he  had  never  before  heard,  and 
he  probably  fancied  it  to  be  some  new  and  for- 
midabb*  kind  of  edge-tool — as  indet>d  it  is. 


The  longest  reign  in  history— the  deluge. 


Srfentffic  mxf  SUfiitfuL 

THE  NEBULiE. 

Prof.  Lewis  Swift  of  the  YVarner  Observatory, 
Rochester,  N.  Y’.,  in  an  article  from  which  we 
quote,  regrets  the  neglect  with  which  this 
branch  of  astronomy  has  been  treated  of  late 
years,  and  gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
Nebula*,  which  will  interest  our  readers,  and 
perhaj)s  may  lead  some  youth  to  enter  upon 
the  wonderful  study  of  astronomy,  as  the  ^o- 
fessor’s  sou,  a  boy  of  seven  years,  has  done : 

The  great  nebula  in  Andromeda  has  the  hon¬ 
or  of  having  b(*en  the  first  discovered,  and  it  is 
also  the  brightest  and  most  conspicuous  of  the 
fivt*  or  six  visible  without  a  telescope  from  our 
latitiuh's.  Down  to  ICI‘2  this  was  the  only 
nebula  known.  Forty-four  years  later,  in  1666, 

(as  before  stated)  the"  second — the  one  of  which 
we  hav('  already  spoken — the  Orion  nebula  was 
added.  In  1714  Halley  published  a  list  of  four 
new  ones,  among  them  being  the  celebrated 
clust(*r,  i:i  Messier,  in  Hercules,  which  increas¬ 
ed  the  numbt'r  to  si,\  as  he  sup[)08ed,  being  ig¬ 
norant  that  Hevilius  had  already  [irepared  a 
list  of  .sixteen.  In  1755  Lacaille’s  discoveries  at 
the  t’aiie  of  Good  Ho[)e  had  swelled  the  list  to 
64.  In  1784,  just  a  century  ago,  Messier’s  pub- 
lishi'd  catalogues  contained  103  clusti'rs  and 
nelmln*  whose  givt*n  places  had  all  the  accura¬ 
cy  attainable  by  the  [uimitiv)*  methods  at  his 
command.  Tin*  world  knew  no  more  than  this 
about  the  nebula*  until  Sir  YVilliam  Herschel 
took  u[)  the  subject  of  their  discovery  and  in¬ 
vestigation.  In  1802  this  mighty  Nimrod  of  as¬ 
tronomy,  who.  wliih*  the  world  slept,  hunted 
tin*  sky  ovt*r  for  these  wonderful  objects,  issu¬ 
ed  a  third  catalogue  containing  an  aggregate 
of  2500  lu'bula*  nev**r  before  seen,  which  were 
discov»*red  by  nu*ans  of  telescoiies  of  his  own 
manufactui(*j  much  larger  and  more  powerful 
than  any  [ireviously  made  or  thought  possible. 
Sinc<*  that  time  his  furtln'r  labors  and  tht*  stud¬ 
ies  of  Sir  John  Hei-schel,  Dunlop,  Lord  Rosse, 
D’.Am'st,  Ijjissi'll,  Temple,  Stephan,  and  others 
have  lirought  to  our  knowledge  about  6700,  as 
se(*n  from  all  latitudes.  To  this  number  must 
Ik*  addl'd  107  discovered  at  this  obsei-vatory, 
seven  of  which  were  found  by  my  son,  a  lad  of 
thirteen  years  of  agi*.  Since  July  9,  1883,  I 
have  made  the  detection  of  new'  nebula*  my 
s[n*cial  work,  with  what  success  will  be  seen 
aiiove.  The  most  of  those  discovered  are  of 
the  last  degree  of  faintness,  or,  according  to  Sir 
John  Hci-schel’s  nomenclature,  e.  e.  e.  F.  (ex¬ 
ceedingly,  exceedingly,  exceedingly  faint.)  It 
Is.  thi'ri'forc,  not  suriuising  that  they  shoidd 
hitherto  have  licen  overlooked.  I  am  certain 
that  but  for  the  su}i(*rior  ex<*ellence  of  the  eye- 
[liece  used,  fully  one-half  of  them  would  never 
liave  iieen  seen.  It  is  a  [>eriscopic,  originally 
made  for  my  4i-inch  telescojie,  and  on  the  1^ 
inch  instruiiient,  gives  a  power  of  132  and  a 
field  of  ‘27  min.  This  power  is  as  high  as  most 
of  tin*  undiscovered  nebula?  will  bear,  even  with 
a  teh*sco|)e  of  16  inches  a[)erture.  If  a  much 
higher  [lower  be  used  and  the  seeing  be  poor,  a  - 
few  small  stars  close  togeth(*r  will  appear  nebu-  4 
lous,  when  in  fact  no  nebulosity  exists. 

Ah  before  stated,  on  July  9, 1883, 1  began  a 
systi'inatic  search,  selecting  for  my  field  of  ob¬ 
servation  the  region  between  the  head  and 
third  coil  of  l>raco,  and  on  that  short  night 
found  fourteen.  The  next  night’s  labor  was  re¬ 
warded  by  the  discovery  of  seven.  The  si*eing 
on  both  occasions  was  exee[)tionally  line,  and 
su[)erior  to  any  subsequently  had,  es[)ecially 
since  the  a[i[iearance  of  the  red  sunsets,  since 
which  some  of  my  faintest  nebula*  have  bwiome 
invisible.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  in  tills 
connection  that  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  neb¬ 
ula*  discovered  at  this  obsei-vatory  are  in  Dra- 
ro,  and  that  the  constellation  is  not  yet  lialf  ex- 
[ilored. 

This  oliservatory  is  situated  in  the  most 
cloudy  section,  saving  Alaska,  in  the  United 
States,  and  since  its  telesco[)e  was  mountetl,  the 
hindrance  of  work  from  this  cloudiness  has 
been  very  great.  Much  time  is,  of  course,  also  ^ 
lo.st  by  moonlight,  and  about  half  the  observing  * 
weather  is  given  to  comet-seeking.  But  for 
these  drawliacks,  added  to  th**  fact  that  during 
the  entire  year  there  are  but  few  nights  exquis¬ 
ite  enough  for  such  delicate  work,  my  list  of 
neliula*  wduld.  I  doubt  not,  have  b(*en  much 
longer. 

The  Reappi;akanc-k  of  Red  Sunsets.  —  The 
language  generally  u.sed  to  announce  tliat  th<*^ 
suns<*t  ‘‘glow”  has  “ rea))[ieared  ”  this  Fall,  Is* 
apt  to  mislead,  conveying  as  it  does  the  idea 
that  th<*  [ihenonienon,  cause  and  all,  hail  be- 
com**  non  *'.*<,  and  now  revisits  our  atmosphere 
lie  novo.  A  few  observations  and  the  df*duc- 
tions  therefrom  an*  worthy  of  record  at  this 
time,  and  this  branch  of  tin*  subject  merits  fur 
thi*r  **xamination  and  [iroof.  The  claim  Is  made 
in  this  note  that  the  red  glow,  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning,  has  merely  b**eu  rendered  invisibh*.  The 
r**asons  for  the  claini  a[)[)**nr  bel*)w.  Th**  red 
halo  around  the  sun  was  He*>n  during  tin*  day 
time,  and  obs*?rvcd  to  merg**  into  the  red  sun¬ 
sets  b**for«*  the  latter  commenced  losing  their 
[irominenci*.  say  in  May  and  June,  1884,  thus 
I'stablishing  identity  of  causation.  This  halo 
has  been  steadily  8e*‘n  *luring  the  wholi*  Hum¬ 
mer.  exce[it  on  the  few  days  w'hen  it  was  obvl- 
oii.sly  shut  out  by  cloud -forming  eomlitions. 
But  it  only  bi*gnn  t*)  be  visible  some  while  aft*?r 
sunrise  and  would  disu|)[iear  before  sunset 
Many  obs**rvutionH  made  before  and  after  both 
sunrisi*  and  sunset,  wh*?n  the  h**at  of  Summer 
had  [lassed,  com|M*l  the  conclusion  that  a  littl**-_ 
gi'iieral  haziness  sufllces  to  veil  the  whole  phe¬ 
nomenon  from  sight.  Gn  June  16th,  1884, 1  re-  f 
cord**d  “  The  r**d  halo  is  s*»**n  b**tter  when  theft 
sun  is  out  of  lower  strata  of  Htm*)Sphen*.”  Ihi  I 
Juni*  24th,  1884,  “The  halo  has  been  very  de- B 
cided  to-day~bIu**  sky  in  large  patches,  be-  II 
twe**n  well-defin**d  cumuli — ri*<lneH8  is  deejKir  1 
than  has  be»?n  s***‘n  many  tint**s.  .  .  .  "When  m 
suns**t  [lassi'd  th**  whole  tint  disapiicared.’Y  ■ 
Without  multiplying  ih'Uiils  which  would  fill  jB 
[lages,  may  it  not  b**  that  the  mist  and  haato^ 
and  the  gr**uter  disturbane**  at  sunrise  and  si»' 
set  of  the  l*)w**r  air  in  Summ**r,  chii  accoimt  m 
tlm  shutting  out  of  the  color?  The  “  reappt'ar- 
ance  ”  oidy  dates  since  the  Fall  rains  and  cv®* 
s**qu**nt  cli*ar**r  skit's.  Liforination  from  tuo 
sourct*s  would  b**  valuable,  i.  e.,  from  very  de- 
vat  ed  r*‘gi*ins  in  the  Northt?rn  Hemisphere,  and 
from  the  Houtlmrn  H**mis[)liere  where  WintW 
has  [irevaile*!.  One  writer  sp**Hking  of  the  “in- 
t**rmission,”  as  notice*!  at  the  North,  under  dalf 
S**[it.  ‘27th,  says ;  There  luis  b**t*n  no  intermli' 
sion  whatever  in  the  afterglow  as  observed  to 
*mr  [larts  tif  N*  w  South  Wal**H,  for  I  think  oat 
yetir.  ^  I  hav*?  *ibH**rvi*d  it  myself  on  nearly  ev¬ 
ery  night  f*ir  that  spin-**  —  e.xcepting  cloudy 
days.”  The  persistence  of  the  halo,  though 
th**  imiming  and  evening  color  has  faded,  seems 
to  warrant  th*?  b**li**f  that  the  Summer  atmo®" 
[)h**re  n*‘ar  th**  horizon  has  to  do  with  the‘‘to- 
t**miissi*in ’’  of  th*-  n-d  suns**ts.  -Hider**al  Me*- 
H**ng*T. 

IhnmxiKAPHV  in  Bankixu.— It  is  said  tliat  the 
Bank  of  France  has  an  invisible  studio  in  a  gal¬ 
lery  behiml  the  cashiers,  s*  *  that  at  a  si^iil  from 
on**  of  th**m,  any  sus[)ect**d  i-ust*  uner  will  inataBt- 
ly  have  his  [iicturetak**n  w'ithout  his  own  knowl- 
eilge.  The  cam**ra  has  also  become  very  u»e- 
fid  in  the  iletection  of  framls,  a  word  or  figure 
that  to  the  eye  seerneil  completely  erased  being 
clearly  rejiroduced  in  photographs  of  the  doc- 
nm<*nt  that  ha*!  b**en  tum[K*rcd  w'ith. 
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FRUIT  RAISniO. 

The  C!ountr>'  (Gentleman  :  A  few  skilful  eul- 
•ators  succeed  in  obtaininf^  crops  of  peaches 
very  year  in  the  cold  refjdons  of  the  North- 
stem  States,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
f  most  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  un- 
ler  common  manaf?<‘ment.  One  of  tliese  culti¬ 
vators  sets  his  trees  in  a  low,  inclined  position, 
o  that  by  bending  them  down  a  little  more, 
;nstalks  may  be  stacked  on  them,  excluding 
cold  from  above  and  allowing  the  warmth 
the  earth  to  come  up  from  below.  Early  in 
Spring  when  the  cornstalks  are  removed,  short 
props  are  placed  under  the  trees,  lifting  them 
slightly  from  the  ground.  It  is  most  conven¬ 
ient  to  train  them  rather  flat  or  somewhat  fan- 
shaped  so  as  to  lie  flat.  This  is  all  the  peculiar 
care  they  need,  and  it  results  in  good  crops  of 
fine  fruit,  in  places  where  only  second-rate  fruit 
can  be  otherwise  had  at  high  prices,  brought 
by  railway  hundreds  of  miles.  Another  mode 
for  protec-tion  is  to  plant  the  trees  in  a  row  at 
the  foot  of  a  steep  sloping  bank  of  earth,  so 
I  that  by  a  moderate  bending  the  trees  may  be 
laid  against  this  bank,  and  then  cornstalks 
stacked  against  them.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  peaches  without  this  care,  the  operators 
are  sure  that  their  labor  will  be  certainly  re¬ 
paid  every  year  ;  while  in  milder  regions,  wiiere 
the  crop  escapes  half  the  time,  they  are  tempt¬ 
ed  to  omit  it,  hoping  that  the  present  year  will 
»  be  a  favorable  one.  By  planting  early  varieties 
*  of  the  peach  which  riixm  in  short  Summers,  this 
practice  may  be  eruploycd  in  rather  high  north¬ 
ern  regions  with  success. 

From  a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  correbpo»<l<’tit : 
Whenever  apples  and  other  fruits  are  plenty 
and  prices  are  low.’,  there  are  those  who  assume 
a  gloomy  attitude  and  declare  that  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  is  overdone.  There  are  tw’o  or  thre(>  rea¬ 
sons  why  I  take  issue  with  this  riew.  In  the 
first  place,  prices  for  fruits  are  higher  now  than 
they  w’ere  years  ago.  In  the  secf.nd  place,  the 
demand  has  increased  rapidly  and  is  still  incr«*as- 
ing.  In  the  third  place,  few  farmers  kmov  liow 
cheaply  they  can  grow  good  fruit,  espwially  up¬ 
on  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  old  States.  Tiie  fact 
of  the  incixiased  demand  for  fruits  is  tlie  most 
impoitant  one.  Our  home  or  local  demand  is 
increasing.  Every  year  p(*ople  are  aiipreciating 
more  the  values  of  fruits  for  food.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  use  less  meat  and  more  fruit. 
Most  of  our  fruit  is  shipped  to  tiie  large  cities, 
and  the  markets  are  overstocked.  It  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  fact  that  country  pidduce  is  i>ften  clieai)- 
er  in  )ston  than  in  many  country  towns,  (tot  id 
fruit  is  always  in  good  demaiul,  even  in  these 
years  of  jdenty.  During  the  last  few  montlis  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  tiie  fruit  mar¬ 
tlets  in  Boston  two  or  thiv*e  times  a  week.  I 
have  always  lieen  struck  with  tiie  readiness 
with  which  good  fruit  brouglit  good  prict's. 
Hubbardston  apjiles  luive  sohl  readily  for  one 
dollar  and  a  dollar  and  a  lialf  a  busliel,  while 
Oravensteins  havi*  sold  from  on«“  dollar  and  sev¬ 
enty-five  cents  to  tliree  dollars  a  Imsliel.  Of 
couise  the  grower  did  not  receive  any  where 
near  this  amount.  The  illustratitm  proves  that 
consumers  are  willing  to  pay  well  for  a  good 
article.  Our  great  West  aiul  Northwest,  over 
much  of  which  fruit  culture  cannot  lx*  exp<‘<-t- 
ed  to  succeed,  opens  a  great  prospective  mar- 
k<‘t  for  the  fruit  grower,  and  the  enormous  vol¬ 
ume  of  our  exiKU  t  tra<le  in  apples  must  be  high¬ 
ly  eiiTOuraging. 

RANCHERS  TO  KILL  OFF  WILD  HORSES. 

Laramie  Boomerang :  Up  in  Northwestern 
Wyoming  and  Northeastern  Nebraska  many 
bands  of  wild  hoist's  still  roam  as  fearless  and 
^'8  fleet  as  in  tht*  days  when  tlie  country  Wfis  an 
linexplored  wilderness,  a  tt'i  ra  incognito  to  tiie 
t Khite  man  and  inhabited  only  by  the  Sioux,  tin* 
TBlackfeet  and  the  Crow  Indians.  Keen  to  .sctmt 
the  approach  of  foes,  fleet  as  the  antelope  tluit 
piay  otten  be  seen  browsing  in  security,  and  fret* 
as  the  winds  that  sweep  tlieir  fuairie  iiome,  they 
have  successfully  eluded  theimrsuit  of  cowlioys, 

I  aid  escape  the  destruction  the  wliite  man’s 
itte  has  meted  out  to  tlie  buflalo  and  the  game 
t  the  West. 

.  One  would  naturally  tliink  that  no  animals 
l^at  roam  the  plains  would  be  less  inimical  to 
»e  industries  of  the  region  than  the  fugitive 
pud  of  wild  horses,  ami  it  will  surprise  many  to 
earn  that  parties  have  been  oigauized  in  tliis 
city  f<ir  the  express  purpose  of  killing  tlie  wiM 
stallions. 

Year  by  year  horses  are  lost  from  the  bauds 
in  the  Ti'i'ritory.  Some  of  them  are  found,  but 
when  mares esi-ape  they  ari' lost  beyond  reclaim. 
When  wandering  over  the  plains  they  descry  a 
band  of  horses  grazing  in  some  distant  valley 
or  outlined  from  the  summit  of  some  hili. 
^ey  approai’h  the  band  in  eipiine  curiosity, 
nnd  from  that  day  they  belong  to  no  man.  The 
wild  stallions  are  tin*  guanlians  of  their  bands. 
.Always  on  sentinel  duty,  they  give  the  alarm 
when  any  foe  of  their  liberty  approaches  ;  in  a 
moment  the  stragglers  are  founded  in,  a  fleet- 
footed  stallion  leads  the  van,  and  with  othei  s  at 
the  flanks  and  at  the  rear,  away  they  go  in  thun¬ 
dering  charge.  Be  the  cowlioy  mounted  ever 
90  well,  no  horse  bearing  a  burden  can  ovi'i  take 
tV.e  riderless  ones,  and  so  it  lias  come  about  tliat 
the  herds  of  wild  horses  have  incnased  instead 
of  diminishing  in  numbers  <lui  ing  the  past  few 
years. 

^  It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  few  if  any 
,  colts  are  to  be  seen  among  the  bands  during 
the  Autumn  and  Winter,  ami  one  naturally  w<  m- 
ders  what  becomes  of  the  natural  and  regular 
increase  of  the  horses.  The  answer  is  simple. 
In  tlie  Spring  and  early  Summer  cowboys  and 
.professional  horse  hunters  go  out  well  mounted 
for  the  express  purpose  of  cah-hiugthe  young 
colts.  band  of  wild  horses  is  located.  They 
•re  wati'hed,  perhaps  for  days.  When  a  favor¬ 
able  opportimity  is  offered,  the  men  sweep  down 
on  them.  Unable  to  kin  p  pace  with  the  grown 
horses,  easily  winded  and  not  thoroughly  alive 
to  danger,  the  colts  sixm  lag  behind  ;  a  lariat 
suddenly  hisses  through  the  air  with  unerring 
^^ipi — and  the  colt  is  a  captive.  Taken  to  some 
ranch,  tiie  colt  is  fed  milk  for  some  time.  It 
60(11  adapts  itst'lf  to  the  change  in  its  food  and 
readily  becomes  a  pet.  more  aff('ctionat('  and 
dependent  than  those  of  its  kind  born  in  captiv- 
feyr  -  Hence  the  proh'ssioiial  horse  hunti'rs  are 
rather  pleasi'd  when  recruits  are  made  to  tin* 
wild  horses  through  the  ('scape  of  domi'stic  ones, 
**  ftid  the  stallions,  which  alom-  puvvent  tin*  cap- 
ur©  of  the  wandering  hors(‘s,  bec<ime  special 
|)j©cts  of  kind  solicitation  on  the  part  of  tlie 
lintors. 

The  loss  of  mares  sustained  by  various  horse 
keiders  has  at  last  biH-ome  so  largi-  that  some 
jateuri's  must  b('  adopted  to  n'claim  tlii'in  and 

JK)  to  pri'vent  further  loss  if  possible.  From 
p  horse  ranch  of  the  Hon.  M.  E.  I’ost,  situa- 
1  about  tiftei'ii  miles  northward  of  the  city, 
nearly ‘200  mart's  have  wandered  away,  and  of 
that  number  it  is  thought  fully  100  an'  now  with 
the  wild  horet's.  Otht'r  horse  raisers  havi'  suf- 
fertxi  proportional  losses,  and  so  it  has  conu' 
about  tiiat  an  orgauiz('d  effort  will  be  madt*  this 
Winter  to  exterminaU'  the  stallions,  for  onct*  rid 
of  them,  ('iitire  bands  may  bt'  rounded  up  and 
secu'Yd.  To  that  end  a  jiaity  of  hunters  will 
goot.  eave  for  Northw('stern  Wyoming.  They 
will  go  anntHl  with  long  range  rifles  and  will 
carry  a  large  supply  of  forage,  so  tiiat  their 
horses  may  be  fed  during  the  Winter.  Tlu' re.st 
is  easy.  Momitt'd  ui>on  their  grain-fed  animals 
the  hiuiti'is  will  imrsue  the  wild  bands  wiien 
they  are  somewhat  weakened  by  the  rigors  <if 
Winter. 

Riding  as  close  as  po.<sil)le  the  hunters  will 
tin'll  sh(s  it  down  the  stallions  from  time  totinii'. 
By  tiiis  means  it  is  hoped  that  liy  S(iring  near¬ 
ly  all  the  stailions  will  be  killed,  and  tin- eap- 
ture  of  the  mares  thus  be  made  possible.  In 
addition  to  the  killing  of  the  st.illioiis  the  men 
will,  t'l  use  a  I'amiliar  term,  “  wolf  it  '  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  may  aff' -rd.  Coy. ite  jiclts ar.'  w< nth  near¬ 
ly  ■?!  in  the  market,  and  the  Territorial  bounty 
of  Sl.M  on  each,  makes  the  value  alxuit  ;?2..‘i0. 
By  fHiii^ning  eoyot;s  the  iiieii  will  be  able  t« 
maKc  the  ex{M  ditioii,  it  in  t  directly  proiitable. 
at  least  iinatten.J'*d  witli  great  .‘.xpeiise.  Cattle¬ 
men  especially  suffer  loss  by  tlie  d.  pn  dati' 'h.s 
of  the  coyotes,  and  un\  (  fforts  t.  rid  the  plains 


of  those  foes  of  the  young  calvi's,  will  mt'ct  with 
cordial  wishes  for  sttcci'ss. 

The  hunting  party  will  be  jiaid  monthly  wa¬ 
ges,  and  will  be  gone  all  Winter.  A  report  of 
their  exjieriences  will  be  of  interest  in  the 
Spring.  But  we  confess  that  we  do  not  sympa¬ 
thize  with  their  errand.  These  wild  horstn*  are 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  private 
parties  may  not  thus  ('xterminate  them  at  will. 

CAREFULLY  PRUNE  YOUR  VINES. 

The  grapevine  bears  its  fruit  on  shoots  made 
the  present  year,  or,  in  other  words,  the  new- 
wood.  A  writer  in  the  Herald,  thus  advises : 
We  will  suppose  we  have  justolitained  our  vine 
from  the  nursi'ry,  two  yi'ars  old.  This  vine 
may  have  one  or  more  shoots,  which  may  all 
be  cut  off  except  the  strongest,  and  this  prune 
to  within  two  or  three  eyes  of  its  base,  1.  e., 
where  it  joins  the  main  vine.  Tlie  six'ond  sea¬ 
son  follow  tlu'  same  course,  e.xcept  allowing  two 
of  the  strongest  shoots  to  remain,  which  sliould 
be  bent  in  either  direction  horizontally  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  lower  wire  or  bar  of  the  trellis  with 
soft  woolen  stiings  or  leather  bands.  The  third 
year  these  two  shixits  will  force  out  new  ones, 
which  should  be  trained  upward.  Afh'r  this 
8('ason’s  grow’th  cut  back  the  two  main  shoots 
to  about  three  fei't  from  the  base,  and  the  up¬ 
right  ones  to  a  foot  from  wiiere  they  join  the 
lower  shoots.  The  fourth  year  I'ach  of  the  last 
year’s  shoots  is  cut  back  to  thri'e  feet  of  its 
base ;  afti'r  this  yi'ar.  when  a  few  bunches  of 
fruit  will  be  had,  the  spurs  should  be  pruix'd 
('verj’  Winter  to  about  threi'  eyi's.  Of  course  it 
is  understixid  that  fruit  is  what  is  desiri'd  and 
not  wood,  and  therefore  a  systi'in  of  pruning 
must  be  followed  similar  to  the  one  here  de- 
sciilx'd.  Each  fruit  stalk  should  be  allowed  to 
produce  two  bunclu's  of  fruit,  and  whi'n  the 
stalk  has  made  thret'  to  five  leaves  beyond  the 
last  bunch  of  fruit  the  end  should  be  pinclx'd 
off,  as  must  also  all  latf'ials  which  will  appear. 
In  iiruning  the  grapi'  tlu'  cut  s’uould  be  niadi' 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  bud,  not  close  to 
it,  as  in  hardwood  tri'es. 

WILD  FLOWERS  IN  MAINE. 

A  forty  mile  stage  rifle  through  tiie  iimre 
thinly  si'ttled  portion  of  iif.irthwestern  Blaine, 
during  the  past  Summer,  exhibited  .me  botan¬ 
ical  phenouK'non  of  givat  interest  and  beauty. 

As  we  were  riding  along  tin'  banks  of  the 
(’anabas.s('tt  llivi'i’,  a  noisy  little  tributary  of  tin' 
Keimeliec,  our  tlriver,  hf'ating  us  sjn  ak  of  dif- 
fi'i'cnt  flowers,  said  “.lust  wait,  and  in  a  few 
nnles  I  will  show  you  tin*  biggest  flower  garden 
that  f'ver  you  saw.” 

Befort'  long  W('  eaiin'  to  a  tract  of  some  4,000 
acres,  over  which  liimln'ring  operations  had 
bei'ii  carrif'd  on  son n*  yi'ars  ago,  h'uving  a  taii- 
glf'd  mass  of  limbs  and  underbrush. 

On  .Tune  H,  of  the  present  year,  a  tire  broki' 
fuit  and  swept  over  this  eiitirf'  tract,  lasting  fi.r 
two  wf'eks,  and  burning  with  such  fury  that  it 
was  almost  inipossilile  for  tin*  stage  to  travi'l 
along  tin'  road. 

The  driv('r  said  that  tin'  lu'W  vegetation  be¬ 
gan  to  start  in  tlirt'i'  wi'i'ks  after  tin'  fin',  and 
as  wt'  ilrove  along,  August  14th,  our  road  pa.ss- 
ing  through  tliis  tract  for  four  miles,  tin'  wlioh' 
region  as  far  as  tin'  eye  couhl  reach,  over  hill 
ainl  vallf'y,  ridgf'  and  interval,  was  oiu'  mass  of 
color  from  tin'  “  lirewi'i'd,”  Ei/dobium 
Ihim.  It  lookf'd,  as  oin'  of  tin'  party  saiil,  as  if 
tin'  earth  wf'i’f'  f'ovcn'd  four  or  fiv('  fei't  deep 
with  a  fall  of  pink  snow.  Tin'  sight  was  oiu' 
nt'ver  to  be  forgotti'ii. 

Now  conif's  tin'  (pn'ry,  “Wln  ri'  did  tin'  jilants 
come  from'?”  The  ri'gion  had  lit'i'ii  thorough¬ 
ly  burin'd  over  two  nninths  b('for<'.  so  that  liiit 
little  otln'r  Vf'getation  had  survivi'd  ;  tin' si'f'ds 
ar('  vf'i'y  light  and  feathery,  ainl  tin'  drivf'r  had 
noticf'd  none  in  tin*  prt'vioiis  yi'ars.  —  .1.  \V. 
Chickeriiig  .Tr.  in  Botanical  (lazf'ttf'. 

CARE  FOR  THE  CATTLE. 

From  tin'  pre.s('nt  tinn'  to  tin'  iK'giiming  .if 
Sju  ing  and  niihl  Wf'ather,  all  good  stock  brt'cd- 
f'l-s  and  eatth'  farnn'is  will  attf'iid  closely  to  tin' 
wants  of  tin'ir  aiiiiuals.  They  readily  discern 
the  coiiifortabh',  (|uiet  appi'nianci' whicii  always 
indicates  the  tliiifty  animal,  and  will  iiuiekly 
notic'i'  when  oiu'  is  uneasy  and  restless  liy  day 
or  night.  Occasional  changes  of  diet,  imt  lu'ver 
of  the  hour  at  which  it  is  given,  are  points  well 
ilinlerstood.  Tin'll  there  should  In'  wanii  and 
well  liglited  stables.  Ventilated,  but  so  arranged 
that  no  direct  draught  ('an  ri'aeh  tin'  animals 
wlieii  sfiuiding  or  lying  down  (('spi'cially  tin'  lat- 
t('r).  Tln'i'i'  should  also  be  dry  yards  wi'll  sln  l- 
teri'd  from  tin'  prevailing  winds,  in  which  tin'y 
can  tak('  a  b'W  hours’  cxercisi'  on  warm  and 
ph'asant  days,  and  pli'iityof  pun' water.  Tln'i'i' 
is  litth'  dangi'r  of  injury  from  ovi'i-b'cding  with 
g.K'd  food,  though  it  is  not  well  to  us.'too  miieli 
of  tin'  highly  nutritious  grains  of  oil  nn'al,  par- 
ticiil  irly  I'or  tlms..  that  an'  ('xpeet<'d  to  drop 
calves  in  the  .Sluing,  or  for  tin'  Inu'si's  and  oxi'ii 
that  an'  not  working  hard.  It  is  a  gn'at  mis- 
tak''  to  allow  eatth'  to  havi'  tin'  range  of  tin' 
fields  at  this  tilin'  of  yi'ar,  for  tin'  vrifiing 
amount  of  Irostbitti'ii  grass  tin'y  .'an  pic'K  up. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

Tin'  ehii'f  us('  Ilf  ('orn  is  f.ir  fatti'iiing,  and  for 
this  tin'  preb'n'uec  is  for  yi'lhiw  varietii's. 

Tin'  Shnipshii''  Down  slu'i'p  aic  coming  into 
favo;-  in  this  country.  Tin'y  an'  hardy,  vi'iy 
prolilii'.  and  will  k('('i>  well  in  large  flocks. 

As  ordinarily  pih'd.  manun'  h'si's  much  of  its 
valiK'.  If  a  shelti'i-  cannot  In'  givi'ii  it.  cart  it 
onto  tin'  field  .soon  afti'r  it  is  ma.le. 

(living  four  ((iiarts  of  oats  daily  to  a  young 
c.ilt  tin'  first  Winter,  is  (if  tin'  colt  is  what  In' 
should  b(')  selling  tin'  oats  at  sevi'iity-live  ('('iits 
pi'i-  bushel. 

The  tnuibh' with  huig  p.-tatoi's  is  that  tin'y 
ti'iid  to  b('i'oni('  pointed  at  tin'  ('iid.  and  this  is 
the  b('ginning  of  their  spi'i'dy  (h'gcin'ratiiui  in 
yield  and  (piality. 

Mr.  Parsons,  a  Wi'sti'in  tr.'i'-growi';',  has  sold 
.■'?‘2,7(K)  worth  of  walnuts  from  .si'Vi'nti'i'U  acn's 
of  land.  H('  will  not  In'  in  a  liuriy  to  eh'ar  that 
land  of  its  tri'i'.s.  A  good  hic'kory  grovi'  pays 
bi'tter  in  its  truit  than  any  ordinary  farm  crop. 

.\  supply  of  linn'  and  gravi'l  should  In' ki'pt 
in  tin'  In'ii-lnuist'  dining  (In'  Wint.  r.  A  good 
(h'al  of  small  gravel  will  b.'  I'ati'ii  by  fowls,  tin' 
stoiK's  in  their  gizzards  In'li'ing  to  grind  the 
f(md  and  niaki'  it  iiion'  digestibh'.  Tin'  liiiK'  is 
Ix'st  givi'ii  in  tin'  shapi'  <.f  oy.ster  or  clam-shells 
slightly  buriK'd  and  tlii'ii  pounded  into  tiin' 
pi(H'(  .s. 

The  Agriciiltural  Departnn'iit  maki  s  tin' fol¬ 
lowing  unofiieial  ('stiniati'  ot  tin'  crop  vh'ld  for 
1884:  (’orn  vield,  18,0(MU)(IO,Obi)  busln'Is.  aeri'- 
ag('  (ih.lMXt.OIMT ;  wlu'at  yield  ,">(K1.()l)U.0(l!l  bush- 
t'ls,  acri'ag.'  :TS,(i()0,0.iu ;  oat  yiel.l  .oTd.Odn.UDO 
biLsln'ls.  aer('ag('  ■21,0U(I.(K)0  ;  baiTey  yield  ."iO,- 
00(l,()(K)  busln'Is.  ai'H'ag.'  2.."»0ii.(lllil ;  ry.'  vield 
I  ‘2.'),()()(),()<.0  busln'Is,  aeri'i'.gi'  ‘2,00(1,0(1(1. 

Eastern  tarnn'rs  who  read  about  the  W(  .stern 
Mt'imoniti's  using  hay  as  fiii'l,  thank  their  good 
fortune  that  tin'y  are  not  driven  to  siu'ii  neei's- 
sitii's.  In  fact,  howi'ver.  .is  tln'sc'  iK'.iph'  have 
,  It'ann'd  to  maiiagi'  it,  hay  is  niui'h  better  fuel 
than  any  oiu'  w.uild  siippi  .S('.  It  is  tightly 
twisti'd  and  kimttt'd  wln'ii  wet.  and  tin  n  diii'il. 
It  is  nt'aiTyas  .s.ilid  jus  liglit  wood,  and  in  tin' 
‘  larg('  .stoves  and  arches  usi'd  for  liay.  oin'  filling 
I'ooks  tin'  food  and  lieat.s  tiu'  h.ui.si'  for  sc'veral 
hours. 


bellows  into  the  ('iih'r  every  day  and  blow  sev¬ 
eral  pints  of  air  thi'ough  it.  The  oxygen  of  the 
air  is  what  changr's  the  cider  to  vitu'gar.  If  the 
entire  (juantityis  taken  from  thebarrt'l  and  run 
bai'k  through  wood  shavings  the  cider  will  turn 
very  rapidly,  as  this  exposes  a  larger  surt'uce 
to  the  air.  j 

Lemonade. — Six  h'lnons,  one  quart  of  boiling  ! 
water,  two  ounces  of  lump  sugar.  Grate  the  j 
peel  of  the  U'lnons  and  pour  boiling  water  on 
it,  let  it  stand  a  little  and  then  add  the  juice. 
Sweeten  with  the  sugar  and  strain  through 
muslin.  Let  it  .stand  till  ('old. 

Alcohol  .as  a  Medicine. — The  editor  of  this 
paper  has  had  the  personal  aequaintaiu'c  of 
several  persons  who  had  been  total-abstini'in'c 
men,  but  who  bi'come  drunkards  on  account  of 
taking  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  nu'dicine. 
Some  began  by  taking  “  Stomach  Bitters,”  or 
Schiedam  Schnapps,  or  Jamaica  Gingi'r  ;  others 
with  n'gular  dosi's  from  physicians.  A  ('as('  re¬ 
cently  (liscussed  sugg('sts  the  lu'i'i'ssity  of  a 
warning  to  doctors  and  patients.  The  warning 
to  patii'nts  is  to  In'  constantly  on  guard  against 
a  physician,  whatever  his  scliool  or  reputation, 
who  is  incautious  or  freipu'nt  in  pri'seribing 
alcoholics.  If  yi'ui  doubt  our  competency  to 
advisi',  read  tlm  following  from  Professor  Mil¬ 
ler,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgli,  a  physician 
and  surgi'on  of  the  gri'iitest  ('uiineuce,  and  not 
opposi'd  to  the  iisi*  of  alcohol  as  a  medii'ini' 
when  iieci'ssary  :  “Alcoholics  are  orderi'd  right¬ 
ly  or  wrongly  ;  the  eftV'cts  are  not  watched  ; 
thi'ir  list'  is  not  .stoppi'd  at  the  jiropi'r  time  ; 
and  the  first  intimation  of  tin'  blmuh'r  may  be 
th('  painful  diseov('ry  that  tlu'  man  has  beeonu' 
a  drunkard.  I  would  not  In'  uncharitable  to 
my  profes.sional  bri'thre'ii.  but  I  would  ('utri'iit 
tht'in  to  consider  this  matti'r,  wi'll  satislh'd,  as 
lam,  that  many  a  casi'  of  hopi'h'ss  intemper¬ 
ance,  ('spi'ciully  among  the  better  elas.s('s,  owes 
its  (.iiigiii  to  jll-reguluted  nu'dical  administra¬ 
tion.  Or  tht'  evil  may  fall  short  of  this,  and,  in 
illustration,  take  aiiotln'r  eas('.  Suppi  sc'  a 
jiK'dieal  man  to  ordt'r  opium,  to  ri'lii'vi'  pain  or 
procun'  sh'i'i),  iii  n('('dfiil  and  urgent  cin  imi- 
staiK.-es,  and  that  In.'  neglects  eitlu'r  to  ri'gulati' 
Its  (lose  ("ir  to  onh'r  it.s  (lisc'ontinuance  when  the 
in'ci'ssity  for  its  use  has  c('ased.  Tin'  coiivales- 
ceiit,  impn/perly  left  to  himself,  finds,  first,  that 
b.'  must  ineivase  the  dosi'  to  attain  tlu'  ordi¬ 
nary  effi'ct ;  and  si'condly,  that  afti'r  a  tiiiu'  lu' 
('an  ill  do  without  it.  Ere  ever  lu'  is  awan'.  In* 
becomes  an  opium-('at('r — tlu'  victim  of  an  in¬ 
firmity  most  diflii  ult  to  cun'.  And  so  with 
alcohol.  Left  without  due  conti'dl,  tin'  dose  is 
inen'ased,  and  tlu'  habit  In'cnnies  ('(jiilirun'd  ; 
th('  systi'iii  refuses  to  part  willingly  with  its 
us('  ;  and  tlu'  man,  In'sidi's  in'ing  brouglit  into  a 
morbid  .stat('  of  bodily  frame,  is  in  ('xtri'iiu' 
moral  danger  of  int('mp('ranc('.”  On  this  au¬ 
thority  wi'  I'epi'at  th('  counsel  :  Hav('  litth'  to 
do  with  a  physician  who  is  not  at  least  as  can'- 
fiil  in  admiiiisti'ring  alcohol  as  In*  would  In'  in 
giving  calomel  or  iK'lladonna. — (’hristian  Advo- 
eatt'. 

A  New  (^)i  .ackeuy. — The  N('W  England  Farm¬ 
er  (piotes  from  a  N('w  York  iiK'dieal  journal  tlu' 
stati'iiK'iit  tiiat  sinei'  tin'  iiroduetion  of  eidi'r 
has  falh'ii  off  in  Ni'W  England  there  has  Ix'en  a 
marki'd  incn'asi'  of  rheumatism  and  of  stoni'  in 
till' bladdi'r.  Tlii'  facts  ari',  that  stoni'  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  rari'  diseasi'  in  Ni'w  England. 
It  is  a  dis('as(' of  linie-.stoni'  ri'gioiis,  and  tln'i'i' 
arc  twenty  easi's  of  it  in  Kentucky  and  Tenni's- 
s('('  to  OIK'  in  New  England.  \V('  say  this  of 
pi'isonal  knowledgi',  having  practic'd  nii'dieiiii' 
in  both  sections.  As  to  rln'iimatism,  it  has 
greatly  (h'cri'asi'd  in  tin'  rural  parts  of  N('W 
England,  owing  to  betti'r  living,  le.ss  drinking  of 
eidi'rand  spirits,  and  h'ss  hard  work  among.st 
the  farmers.  It  iias,  liowever,  ineri'used  in  tin' 
eitiei'  in  cons('(|uence  of  over-crowding,  luisani- 
tar'  ojK  lit  ions,  tin'  im  ri'asing  iisi'  of  spirits 
am  oi'i'r,  and  a  gi'iierally  unwholesoiiK'  and 
iir  Jicieiit  dii't  among  tlu'  jnion'r  elassi's. 
T  -SI'  facts  W('  also  stati'  from  pi'isonal  obsi'i- 
V  .ion,  having  prai'tici'd  nii'dieiin'  six  yi'ars  in 
I  .'ston,  (luring  four  of  which  we  wi'ii'  oik'  of 
th('  district  physicians  of  tin'  Bo-ston  Dispen¬ 
sary,  and  nece.ssarily  well  aeiinainti'd  with  tin' 
condition  of  thi'  poori'r  class  of  pi'iijili'.  Thi'ri' 
probably  nevi'r  was  a  niori'  jiernieious  and  falsi' 
notion  siin  ad,  than  tin'  oiii'  that  h  <1  to  tlu'  usi' 
of  whisk"y  in  eases  of  lung  disivisi' ;  and  close 
to  that,  in  probable  I'vil  n'sults,  would  In'  thi' 
us('of  eidi'ras  a  pn'vi'iitivi' or  cun' of  tin'  abovi* 
nanii'd,  oi'  any  othi'r  diseases,  (’ider,  as  a  eiis- 
toniarv  bevi'ragi',  is  a  vi'iy  iinwhoh  sonn'  drink. 
— T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.D. 

When  Nr.uvors  \VAKEKrLNE.ss  ciisik's  at  night 
tilin',  when  tln'i'i'  is  a.  desiri'  to  sleep,  but  on 
account  (if  a  pi'culiar  stati'  of  mind  and  body, 
rest  will  not  eonie,  inhalation  oi  pure  air  is  a 
safe  and  enieieiit  soporific.  It  is  obs‘'rve(|  in 
these  conditions  that  a  person  only  breathes 
half-way,  and  that  the  oxygen  in  the  lungs  is 
kejit  exhausted.  A  physician  ri'comniends  a 
few  full  respirations  as  the  best  ix'Uiedy  for  this 
kind  of  wakefuhie.ss  which  is  produced  fre¬ 
quently  by  the  condition  of  tin'  atmosphere  as 
well  as  state  of  the  mind. 

Tub  fpriglit  I’iaini  i.'i  rapiilly  taking  the  plaei!  of  the 
s(|Uiir(>  piano,  fortnerly  almost  universally  used,  Ix'ing 
a  imieli  less  .•umhersoine  and  more  attiaetive  jiiitee  of 
furnitur.'.  A  verv  important  im|irovement  in  tlie  up¬ 
right,  recently  etT.-eted  liytlie  .Mason  «v  Hamlin  ('oin- 
jiany,  must  give  the  latter  still  greater  iireeminenee  .as 
a  prai'tii'al  instrument.  Tliey  liave  siieeeeded  in  dis¬ 
pensing  with  wood  in  seeuriiig  the  strings  of  tliis  in¬ 
strument  to  its  iron  [date,  so  prodiieing  an  instrument 
with  purer,  more  musical  tone.s,  and  especially  of  :nueli 
greater  durahility.— I’.i.stoii  Traveller. 

The  Glory  of  Woiitan 

Is  a  lieautiful  In'ad  of  li  iir-  her  very  own.  Parker's 
Hair  Ralsaiu  exeels  in  iirodueing  it.  (inly  50  cents. 


Why  Everybody  Uses 
Royal  Baking  Powder. 


It  is  the  best  baking  powder. 

It  is  made  from  absolutely  pure  materials.. 

It  is  free  from  alum. 

It  is  free  from  lime. 

It  is  free  from  every  impurity. 

It  is  absolutely  pure. 

It  is  the  only  absolutely  pure  Itakiug  powder  made. 

Its  tibsolute  purity  and  wholesomeness  have  never  lieeu 
questioned. 

It  is  ti  jierfect  baking  powder. 

It  alway.s  makes  light,  sweet,  and  wholesome  bread,  etike, 
and  biscuit. 

It  ha.s  stood  the  crucial  test  of  the  kitchen  for  twenty 
years,  without  ji  single  failure. 

Its  products,  even  wbeu  hot,  never  iuconveuience  tlu'i  most 
sensitive  stomach.  .  I  n  •  ( 

It  is  tilways  uniform  in  its  work 

It  IS  of  tlie  highe.st  strength,  h.iviug  greater  leavf'iiing 
power  than  any  other 

It  IS  the  most  economictd  in  use. 

It  is  alwtiys  fresh,  and  will  keep  its  full  strength  any  time, 
in  any  climate. 

It  is  indorsed  by  the  govcriinit'nt  (‘ln*mists  as  tibsolutely 
pure  .‘ind  wholesome,  and  reported  for  goveriinient  us«'. 

It  is  certilied  by  the  most  eminent  chemists  .-is  the  jmn'st 
and  best  liaking  ])owder  in  the  market. 

Its  superiority  over  all  other  baking  powders  in  strength, 
purity,  and  wholesoim'uess  is  universally  conceded. 

It  has  proved  its  merits  so  conclusively  tlnit  its  sides  tire 
greater  thtiii  the  comluned  sales  of  all  otlier  baking  jiowders 
in  the  country. 


No  ^aste. 

No  Trouble. 
Al'vrays  Heady 

A  GOOD  SALAD 
^  ASSURED 

Hicli, 

‘Wholesome, 

Nutritious. 

Tho  most  delicious  aiul  tlio 
most  popular  MnyonaXe  for 
all  kliuls  of  salads,  RAW 
TOMATOES,  CABUAdE,  COLD 
MEATS,  Fi.sh,  oto.,  ever  sola. 
E.  It.  IXIRKKK  &  10. 
NEW  YORK. 


J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

51)  Carmine  St.,  N.  Y. 

CHURCH 

Furniture. 


‘DOMESTIC’ 

Sewing  Machine 

IS  A 

DURABLE. 

OBEDIENT 

MACHINE. 

EVERY 

STITCH 

TAKEN 

IS 

CORRECT. 

It  has  special  designs  In  Woodwork  that  are  artistic,  lo- 
gant,  and  durable.  It  has  a  liner  set  ot  attachments  than 
any  other.  Botli  Woodwork  and  Attachment  are  secured  by 
patents,  and  can  only  be  obtaiuixl  with  the  “  DOMESTIC.” 

“  Domestic”  Sewing  HacMne  Company, 

BBOADWAY  AND  FOUBTEENTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

Tho  Finest  tirade  of  Church  Bells, 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

GUNTON  E  MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

_ TROY,  N.  T. _ 

MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  (celebrated  Bella  nnd 
Chimes  for  Churchea,  Tower  Clocks, 
Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  Address 
H.  MCSUANE  &  CO.,  BalUmore,  Md. 

MENEELY  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Favorably  known  to  the  public  sinco 
Church,  Chapel,  School.  Fire  Alarm 
and  other  bells*  also  Chimes  a.id  Peals. 

Meneely&Co.,  West  Troy,  N.Y. 

tlNCINN^rBhLFMh^ 

SUCCESSORS-IN  BELLS-TOTHE  b 

3LYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO.B 
CATALOGUE  1500  TESTIMONIALS  I 
CINCINNATI  BELL  FOUNDRY  CO  I 

;HUBCH.SCHOOI..riRC  AI.AnMAc.r 

Baltimore  Church  Bells 

Since  1644  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  others, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisfactory. 

For  Prices,  Oircnfars.A’c.,  address  Haltimokk  Brul 
Foundky,  j.  UEGK6TKR  A  .60NM.  Baltimore,  Md. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS 

ISTHKONLY 

AUTOMATIC 

.^NI>  IS  TUB 

STANDARD  SEWING  MACHINE 

OF  THK  WORLD. 

Imitations  and  rounterfeits  cfilled 
••Automatic**  .nnd  **  ImproviMl,”  are  otTcred 
under  our  prices,  and  attempts  made  to  sell  them  on 
onr  well-known  and 

WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION, 

( •enuiuc  Auiumalic  Machines  me  supplied  only  frotu 
the  Stores  of  the 

Willcox  &  Gibbs  Sewing  Machine  Co. 

No.  658  Sroadway,  New  York, 

And  in  all  l^rinripnl  CltioH. 

nusine^s  Kstablisbed  in  IS.V*. 

A  /MVivraiCIWANTEOforthe MISSOURI 
AGENTS,  STEAM 'WASHER! 

_  ,  ftOi  V  ''dl!  pay  any  itiitiiTiKont  man  or  woiqati 

seeking  profitable  employment  to  write  • 
Jb for  IliustrH.ted  Oircnlar  and  terms  of 
Agency  for  tliis  Celebrated  Washer. 
AffW  h^Jpwhich  by  renHonof  ItsintrinBlc  merit 

meetiat:  with  sneh  wonderful  sucoeHS 
WOIlXH.  ST.  IA>UIS.  MO.,  or  CHICAGO,  ITiIi. 

SILKS  ^  PATCHWORK 

in  5(1  vent  sm)  |il.00  packajrvH.  lUmliuuiieiitSBisortnivnt  ever  offered. 

Our ‘.Ml  vent  i>avk:iK'‘ of  best  Kinbroidvrv  Silk,  ssKortvd  colurt.  ami 
lUiistraUM)  Itook  o|  fanvv  it1tvhet,d.‘«ikfniAv.  fi.r  vratv  work,  free 
with  every  $l.00ordvr.  YALKSlLK  WORKS.  New  Ilaven.Ooun. 


Oy  Security  3  to 

b  r  6  times  loan. 

Xs  111  C.  I  INTEREST 

^  V  ■  ™  “  semi-annual. 

year  of  residence,  and  litli  of  lM]f.iiU'..,s. 
Xo  investor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  eosts  of 
foreelosure,  wait  for  interest,  o,  take 
land.  BEST  of  References,  vvnte 
if  you  liave  money  to  loan.  Address 

o.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  &  SON, 

Negotiators  of  Mortgage  Loans. 

Mention  this  paper.  ST.  PA  U  L.  M I N  N. 


The  great  National  illustrated  week¬ 
ly  for  American  Homes  and  Farms.  It 
is  the  leading  rural  journal  of  the 
world.  It  has  the  largest  circulation 
among  the  best  people.  Ask  them. 
Over  600  contributors.  Over  500 
original  illustrations  yearly.  380  acres 
of  experiment  grounds.  Conducted 
and  owned  by  practical  men.  A  farm, 
garden,  religious,  news,  home  and 
literary  paper,  all  in  one.  It  costs 
more  to  publish  than  any  other  weekly 
journal.  $2,800  in  sterling  presents 
to  begven.TOSUBSCRIBfRSONLY, 
for  clubs.  Its  Free-Seed  Distributions 
are  world-renowned.  Specimen  cop¬ 
ies  will  explain  all.  Why  not  send  for 
them?  Fine  paper,  16  large  pages, 
$2.00  a  year.  Addfess  the  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  34,  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


OC  YEARS  IN  THE 

Z 3  POULTRY  YARD. 

b'tli  Friliti<>n.  bS  oxplain- 

iri‘,r  ill--  f-Ltire  !iivps 

''Vmptfriu''  111,(1  1-st  rvinedif"  f(»r 
all  (ti'.-a'.'  .  ■>  lllu'-lralfd 

Ct’.t.ilo'-r’!*'.  \;l  fer  ip  -.tarnpii. 

\.  M. 

Cove  Dull*,  <  o.  Kr. 


All  <)ii!y  J>aiig!iter  ('itvvd  of 
C'oiisunipf  ion. 

When  donth  was  hourly  ('Xfit'oti'd,  all  rciiK'dics  having 
failed,  and  Dr.  H.  •Tames  was  ((.xperimeiiting  with  tho  many 
herbs  of  t'aleutt;i.  ho  accidently  mado  a  i  reparation  whieh 
eurod  his  only  child  of  f'ansiim|i(ioii.  His  child  Is  now 
In  this  country,  and  enjoying  tho  l,est  of  hoalth.  He  has 
proved  to  tlie  world  that  CoiiKiiiiiptiuii  can  be  positively 
nnd  permanently  eunsl.  The  Doctor  now  gives  (his  reeipo 
free,  only  asking  t  wo  2-cent  stamiis  to  pay  e.xiicnses.  This 
Herb  also  ciir(!s  .Sight  Sweats,  Nansoa  at  tho  Slomaeli,  and 
will  break  up  a  fresli  Cold  in  twenty-four  hours.  .\ddr((ss 
Craddoek  .V  Co.,  Ili:l2  Uaco  St.,  rhlladellihla,  naming  this 


Tin:  HITCHCOCK  LAMP 

^  The  Bt'st  Kerosene  Light.  All  metal.  No 
T  chimney  or  globte  No  smoke  or  odor.  .\on- 
explosive.  Cleanly.  Burns  open  like  gas. 
Adapted  for  all  places. 

JK  Superior  for  reading  and  sewing. 

^  If  not  found  at  the  store  s,  we  will  send  one, 
W  delivered  free  In  the  U.  S.  for  .S-T.-TO. 

|.  Mnnnfactuied  by 

1^  IIITt'IICOf'K  I.A.MP  Ct)., 

f  (Incorporattsl  IS";!.)  WaUrtown,  N.  Y. 

A.  Hon.  It.  I>.  FLOWEH,  I'res  t. 

JjL’  Iteiuember  this  is  tlie 

3*^'  .  “  IllTVIICOf  K  LA.MP.” 


PUI.PITS,  FONTS, 

tablets,  &c.,  Ac. 

Memorial  STAINED  GLASS  windows  in  new  designs. 

Send  for  hand  book  by  mall. 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

Direct  from  the  Farm 
AT  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  RATES. 
Warranted  fresh  and  sure  to  grow  or  money  refunded 

Please  send  for  my  Catalogue,  with  dlret'tfon  for 
cultivation,  free. 

SEEDS  for  the  CHILDItEN’S  OAllDEN,  2.5  jier  cent,  less 
than  catalogue  rates.  Let  the  children  send  for  my  cata 
loguo,  and  try  my  seeds.  Address 

JOSEPH  HARHIS, 

Idorcton  Farm,  Eochestor,  IT.  7. 


m  BAHNES* 

Patetif  Foot  and  Steiim  Powt'r 
M/jC)  Machinery.  Complete  oiitllta 
A'ifS  I  for  A'-tiial  \Vork9ho|>  liiisIneHa. 
(v»y»ui— I  Lathes  lor  Wood  or  Metal,  Clr- 
'  cular  Saws,  Scroll  Saws,  Form- 

' '('  ■  X  1  ers,  Mortlscrs,  Tenoners,  etc., 

I  Machiimson  trial IfdesIreiL 

il/  llepcrlptlve  Catalogue  and 
^  IT  Price  List  Free. 

/  W.  r.  Ji  JOUX  B-tHNEH. 

.  .1  Hoekfiirdi  Ul. 

W.  -  -  Jgi'  JT  No..  1»3  Uuby  St. 

INVESTORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WKSTEKNl  FAll.n  SIOBTtiAtJE  CO., 

I.A»  IIKNi  r.. 

First -Alortgnge  Ilviil  Esinte  Eoans  paid 
in  jVew  A'ork.  Abaoliite  SutlsfacUon 
<i|TA  llAAfTEEB.  For  rell.ibillty,  cniisiilt  Third 
\iit.  Bank.  N.  Y.  City,  or  Nat.  Iljiiik,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
Secnrit.v  large.  Interest,  nroiiiptly 
Send  for  paniphl.d  with  testinioniius.  sample  foniis,  etc, 
F.  M.  I’erkhm,  I'res.  1  .\ .  F.  Bart,  f  L.  II.  Perkins,  Sea 
J.  T.  tVariK-,  V.  Pres.  J  Auditor.  (O  W. Glllett,  Treae 

So  Risk;  'f  Solid  10  Per  Ccut. 

RAPID  A  E  C  IT  .mi  li  A  T  I  O  N  t 

Can  Handle  Sums  Largo  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS. 

For  Circular  address  the 

(.Vntral  lHiiinix  Fiiianeiul  A;;eiii‘y.  Jiirksoiiville.  Illintis. 


IHOW  THE  FARM  PAYS 

tree.  AUKXTSt  WANTED.  PETER  HENDERSON  A 


By  M'/VZ/a/n  Crozierwi  Peter  Henderson. 

Just  lssiu‘(].  A  new  work  of  400  paffes, 
roiiUiiiiii|4  llluiilratlonn.  SeRl  post¬ 
paid  for  12. .50.  Tabt«‘  of  (.'uiitents  mailed 

COa4  35  A  37  CortUadt  Btrtet,  Wtw  York. 
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iTlieJ.6.MDsLaiilMonia£eCo. 

S  Successor  to  J.  B.  WATKINS  &  CO. 


HOTEL  WAEWICK. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

On  Hampton  Roads,  8  Niles  aboie  Old  Point  Comfort. 

The  most  attractive  Winter  Resort  In  the  Southern  States. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  full  particulars. 
Apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT,  ICO  Broadway,  New  York  ;  or  to 
J.  R.  NWEVERTOA’,  Manager 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newjiort  Ntws,  Va. 


B£GAJ\l  BUSINESS  IN  1870. 


INCORPORATED  IN  1883. 


Capital,  $750,000. 

kFARM  MORTGAGES!^ 


Xzxtezreist 


£T-  Ithlg(r's  Foo  l  makes  n  delicious 

diet,  wlndh'T  in  the  form  of  Cus- 
^''/T|v?T1^0  I  I’dddings.  Blanc  Mange, 

(9\  »[|d*’ Kcdb  iK' used  witli 
M  1 Full  directions 
1 1  accomiiany  each  <ain.  Xo  family 
should  lie  without  a  can.  If  the 
I  III  stomach  Is  out  of  order,  make  a 

J/fr _ Kldge's  Food. 

1  Four  sizes — ;i.5c.,  u3c.,  tl.‘25,  and 

1^,,.  _ _ 

Catarrh  ely'sTreTm  balm  | 

B(  Ivaiisps  the  Head.  (Hvc's  , 
(Jiiiek  Kelief.  Allays  In-  j 
flaiiiniiitieii.  Heals  tlii'  j 
la-slorcs  II.C  , 
Senses  of  Taste  and  Smell.  ! 
.V  positive  Cure.  j 
.Not  a  Liquid  or  Snuff.  | 

•'lO  cents  at  Driigglst.H ;  6ii  rents  | 
hy  mall  rrgl-.tered.  Send  for  i 

21.7  sr.:3., 'rue?;;-.:,  :v5g3,  7.  j 

GRATEFUL— COMFORTING.  ! 

€0€0A. 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  natural  laws  which  i 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  nnd  nulrltioii.  and  by  a  , 
careful  appllc.'ithm  of  ilie  flue  pro|iei-fier  of  well  seleeted  j 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  lias  provided  our  breakfast  tables  w.tb  a  I 
ifelicntely  flavored  Leverage,  which  may  save  us  many  j 
heavy  do.  tors’  hills.  It  Is  by  tho  judicious  use  of  sucli  I 
articles  I, ;  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  Imllt  ! 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  lo  di-f  ase.  j 
Uiiiidreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  tlo.ailng  aroured  U'-,  '.  eady 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  ixilnt.  tVe  may  .  scape  i 
many  a  fatal  .shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  f.  rtified  with 
pure  L!o.>l.  and  a  properly  nourLshed  frame.” — Civil  Ser-  I 
vice  (L'lzette.  j 

Maile  simpiy  with  boiling  w.ater  or  milk.  S(.M  only  In 
half  pound  tins  by  (irocers.  latsdled  ihus  :  ! 

JAME8  EPPS  vS.  CO.,  Houiocopathir  Chrmislk, 

Londou,  England.  : 


Coffee  .Telly. — Oik'  ti'ticiipt’iii  of  vi'ry  strciit; 
('(>1T<'‘.'.  l)is.si>lv('  in  it  oik'  jxickct  of  j'ehitiiK'. 
Put  on  till'  tiro  ,uii'  pint  of  milk  ninl  six  onnecs 
of  lump  siitrar -.  when  nearly  on  tlie  boil  i>onr  in 
the  eoffi't'  1111(1  tft  kitine.  L('t  all  boil  to;retli('r 
for  ten  niinnti  s  ;  pour  into  n  wett-'d  mould  and 
keep  in  a  cool  i>lac('  till  .stiff. 

Sponoe  Cake.  —  Four  ('dtirs.  tlu'ir  Wf'io-lit  in 
castor  siqrar.  the  w.  if'iit  of  two  t'^fifs  in  ll  aii-. 
Ik 'at  tli('  ('.'f^s  and  sutrar  vo'll  together  for  a 
((ii-arter  of  an  hour,  lie  n  litflitly  stir  in  the 
flour,  takiiidr  car.  md  to  bent  tie'  niixturt'  ajjain. 
only  to  stir  it  tocetlit'r.  .V  ld  a  !'.’\V(liops  of 
any  esseiiei'.  and  bake  in  a  bntt''r(''l  tin  for  half 
or  t!iri't'-(in:irt('i.s  of  an  hour. 

CiDEU  ViNEiiAii. — If  it  is  d.  sirc'l  to  ehiinu'(' 
eider  to  vim  prar  a.s  (jiiiekly  as  p.  s.sible  it  should 
be  pliKs'd  in  OIK'  corner  <>1  tin'  (-"liar  where  ii 
cannot  '.k'  easily  pit  at.  K -ep  it  on  tap  and 
t'V(  ry  day  (Iraw  out  a  littl  -  .;n  1  turn  it  ifito  t!i  ■ 
barr*'l  ajfain  throu-^h  tiie  b'i!i<;hol<'.  Inst'it  a 


“Poor  Mrs.  Taylor” 


M.IKION  H.\ 

n‘*wst(.rv  in  5*hna.  laabU-A* 
llomt*  •loiirtiii!  and  S’rnc* 
tical  llo  u  ^  f  k  »  i*  r  ;  ! 

1  lustra  ci!.  Ar:;-^*  • 
N'Ctl.e  Wtirk.  M'  ti»(  r'.-^  P’a.'  ’. 

H'rii.rt  CfiokMi^:.  I  ll. T.H. 

nie’'ti«*  »v  irics.  Sfifv  IfitciM.  <.n 

hoUM'bold  t'  jpc-i.  {•v 
NVift*.  *  Ori;:uja!. 

•I  .lliinllis  (If!  Triiii  lOe. 


Ujej-T  A  MONTH  and  BOARD  f..r  3  nv,>  Y<iurig  Men 
•JI.  fej  i.r  Ladles  lu  e.ach  ceuiity.  Address  P.  W.  ZlE(iLEK 


•n"  er  Ladles  lu  e.ach 
.V  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ca-'u.  Axrcizxteeca. 


K9- Payments  of  Interest  iW  Prompt  as  Oovernment) 

Bonds  by  half-yearly  Jjg  i  Coupons  payable  atj! 
National  Bank  of  Commerce  In  New  York. 

10  Years  Business  Report. 

The  number  of  mortgages  negotiated  from  May  1874,  to  May  1884  ;  8,762, 


ELY’S  CREAM  BALM 

( leansps  the  Head.  Hivc's 
(Jniek  Kelief.  Allays  In- 
flanitniitinn.  Heals  tlii' 
Sores.  Restores  the 
Senses  of  Taste  and  Smell. 
.V  positive  t'lire. 

.Not  a  I.iqiiid  or  Snuff. 

•VO  cents  at  Drugglst.s ;  6ii  cents 
hy  mall  registered.  Send  for 
circular.  Sample  by  mall  KK'. 
21.7  Sr.:3.,  'rgej;;-.:,  :v533,  7. 


Aggregate  amount,  .  ■  -  -  $5,580,350 

Total  amount  of  interest  earned  and  paid  on  the  day  it  matured,  $1 ,77 3 ,600 

Number  of  mortgages  matured,  2,091, 

Aggregate  amount,  _  -  _  -  $1,048,500 

Total  amount  of  interest  and  principal  paid  at  maturity.  $2,822,100 

Number  of  Investors  In  thsss  mortgages  I473|  some  of  them  have  had 
14  years  experience  with  us;  each  one  can  testify  that  all  our  representa¬ 
tions  have  been  fulfilled  to  the  letter. 

You  may  not  see  this  advertisement  again ;  therefore,  cut  it  out  and  send  now  for 
information,  forms,  and  testimonials,  and  have  them  when  needed.  Address, 

J.  B.  WATKINS  L.  M.  CO., 

IL.A.'WIt.ElSrCE,  E:A1^TSA.S. 

Or  HENRY  DICKINSON,  New  York  Manager,  243  Breadway. 
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THE  KEYSTONE 


maf  B  A 1 1 P  It  OVER  300,000  in  actual  use 

Hv  Aad  a11  slvtac  perfect  BatUfaettoBe  ^ 

If  M^lll.lll^AgENTgJjjf ANTED. 

Win  wakh  CI(kUier,  Easier,  and  with  Less  Injury  to  *n|||pA'>essiaaasuMai.nwM^Misaius^ 

Clothes  than  any  other  In  tho  World.  We  challenge  ■ 

any  m-vnufacturtT  to  produce  a  Ijetter  Washer. 

Evei;y  .Vlachine  Warr^ti^^  FIVE  Yeaj^  IW 

iron!gaivanlzed,^nd  will  outlast  aiivtwowond(!n 
machine.,.  AgentH  wanted.  Exclusive  iI 

torj-.  ibirageutsaUovcrth^couut^^uemak^^  L  mSI  fkiD  ^ 

Sample  to  afreDU,  $11.  Also  our  celebratM 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  Rolsr  to  editor  oi  this  paper.  Addreus  F.  F.  ADAMS  Ac  CO..  Erie,  Pa. 


MICHIGANSlilL 


Find  the  best  oiarketa  In  the  world 
right  at  their  doors.  Bliazards  aod 
tornadoes  do  not  devastate  their  crops 

aod  rnlB  tlaelr  booses.  I  have 
for  dal*.  Kasy  Dvnintsi  loaf 
*OG  time ;  low  rat.  of  iDtcreit, 

v9  0.  M.  ISAsau,  loselsfc  MIeh. 
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MINISTERS  AT  THE  SOUTH. 

A  friend  forwards  to  us  for  publication  a  letter 
received  from  the  pastor  of  a  church  in  Mississippi, 
which  takes  exception  to  certain  expressions  in  the 
'Thanksgiving  Sermon  of  Dr.  Parkhurst,  which  we 
published  a  few  weeks  since.  We  do  not  object  to 
any  fair  criticism,  but  in  this  case  the  writer  has  so 
entirely  mistaken  the  whole  tone  of  the  sermon 
that  It  would  hardly  be  just  even  to  himself  to 
print  what  would  only  show  his  own  misapprehen¬ 
sions.  All  who  know  Dr.  Parkhurst  know  that 
there  is  no  man  at  the  North  who  has  a  more  warm 
and  kindly  feeling  for  the  South,  and  especially  for 
those  who  are  our  spiritual  kindred,  of  the  same 
faith  as  well  as  of  the  same  nation— fellow-Chris- 
tians  as  well  as  fellow-C‘x>untrymen.  But  while  we 
omit  these  criticisms  as  uncalled  for,  we  gladly 
publish  what  the  writer  says  of  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  the  South  : 

As  to  the  ministers  of  the  South,  we  can  de¬ 
clare  in  this  most  public  and  emphatic  man¬ 
ner,  that  no  class  of  men  in  the  whole  country 
are  so  diligently  and  laboriously  endeavoring 
to  place  society  and  the  entire  governmental 
fabric  upon  a  just,  sober,  and  permanent  foun¬ 
dation.  Every  prayer-meeting  held  in  their 
multitudinous  churches,  every  sermon  preach¬ 
ed  in  their  pulpits,  has  for  its  object  the  purifi¬ 
cation  of  their  people,  and  the  solidifying  and 
promotion  of  those  great  elements  which  give 
stability  to  governments,  and  expel  revolution¬ 
ary  discontent,  and  inspire  a  love  for  order, 
peace,  and  obedience  to  that  law  and  constitu 
tion,  on  which  hang  the  highest  and  best  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  nation.  These  are  the  men 
who  through  toil  and  hunger  and  nakedness 
and  cold  and  heat  and  tears  and  prayers,  are 
conferring  upon  the  South  that  righteousness 
which  exalts  and  magnifies  a  people. 

Further,  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  mistaken  when  he 
intimates  that  the  Presbyterian  Church  South 
is  growing  more  hostile  to  organic  union  with 
the  North.  To  a  man  who  lives  where  he  can 
sec  and  appreciate  the  upper  and  the  lower 
currents,  organic  union  in  a  foregone conchunon. 
Political  and  ecclesiastical  developments  of 
very  recent  date,  are  rapidly  preparing  our 
people  to  go  in  heart  and  hand  with  them,  and 
bring  upon  themselves  all  the  peace,  blessings, 
and  happiness  of  a  reunited  Church.  This  sen¬ 
timent  is  daily  gaining  strength  in  the  Synods 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  sweeping  over  even  into  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  The  Gosi)el  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  not  only  a  Gospel  of  peace,  but  of  un¬ 
ion.  Why  then  should  the  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  cemented  together  by  so 
many  sweet  and  tender  recollections  of  the 
past,  bound  together  by  the  mighty  ties  of 
identical  doctrine,  and  by  the  dearest  spiritual 
fellowship,  continue  to  stand  at  unholy  dis¬ 
tances.  and  revive  the  memories  of  the  past 
bloody  contest  ?  May  the  day  speedily  come 
when  all  Presbyterians  shall  dwell  together  in 
peace  in  the  same  household  of  faith,  fellow- 
citizens  in  the  .same  glorious  commonwealth  of 
Israel.  '  J.  W.  Moseley. 


INDIAN  EDUCATION. 

The  principal  Governmental  and  private  in¬ 
stitutions  where  Indians  are  educated,  are 
designated  in  the  annual  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  states  the  basis  of  allowance  for  each 
pspil,  for  the  former  ?“l7r.  i»er  annum  for  each 
Indian  ncholar,  and  for  the  latter  f  167  apiece 
for  each  Indian  chihl,  exclusive  of  tran.siK)rta- 
tion. 

The  Hampton  Institute  at  Hampton,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  private  corjioration,  is  made  an  excep¬ 
tion,  as  follows :  No  basis  of  allowance  is  stated, 
and  apparently  to  conceal  a  discrimination, 
$21,900  (including  $2,.'M)0  for  transixirtation) 
are  appropriated  for  Indian  children;  but  this 
amount  being  an  erroneous  addition  of  two 
previous  sums,  is  cut  down  by  $400,  making  the 
basis  of  allowance  for  Hampton  $158.33  apiece, 
as  against  $167  for  other  private  schools.  Com¬ 
missioner  Price  says  in  his  last  Report,  imge  21, 
“Considering  the  superior  training  and  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Hampton  offers,  and  the  large 
private  donations  she  has  secured  for  the  fur¬ 
therance  of  Indian  education  [amounting  to 
over  $80,000,  chiefly  for  shops  and  buildings, 
since  1878— S.  C.  A.],  I  consider  this  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  her  as  a  blunder,  and  one  too  se¬ 
rious  to  be  allowed  to  go  uncorrected.  ”  I  have 
learned  that  this  discrimination  was  inten¬ 
tional,  being  made  by  a  vote  of  the  House  Ap¬ 
propriation  Committee.  Hampton’s  transpor¬ 
tation  allowance,  half  of  what  was  asked  for, 
is  already  exhausted,  and  for  six  months  it 
must  pay  from  private  funds  cost  of  travel  to 
and  from  the  West.  By  a  recent  decision  of 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  no  payment 
can  be  made  after  Nov.  Ist,  1884,  till  July  1st, 
1885,  for  the  education  of  Indian  children  who 
are  over  twenty-one  years  of  age.  While  not  af¬ 
fecting  the  schnlarx  at  the  Government  Schools 
named  in  the  bill,  it  is  a  serious  matter  for  the 
children  at  private  institutions.  Unless  the 
landing  .Appropriation  Bill  shall  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  current  year,  twenty-four  of 
the  most  promising  Indians  at  Hampton,  be¬ 
sides  many  other  schools,  will  be  sent  home 
or  thrown  ui>on  the  over-loaded  charity  fund 
of  the  country.  There  will  be,  it  is  said,  no 
difficulty  as  to  future  legislation,  in  which  the 
unintentional  distinction  la?tween  “scholars” 
and  “children  ”  will  doubtless  Ix'  corrected. 
The  discrimination  as  to  education  and  trans¬ 
portation  against  this  school,  and  this  with¬ 
drawal  of  supi»ort,  will  damage  the  Hampton 
Institute  to  the  amount  of  about  $4,000,  for  the 
year  clo.sing  June  30th,  1885.  I  cannot  si>eak 
for  other  schools.  The  excellent  School  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions 
in  charge  of  Professor  Ryan  at  .Albuquer¬ 
que,  New  Mexico,  though  recently  provided 
with  a  good  Government  Building,  is  allowed 
but  $12.5  apiece  for  most  of  its  Indians,  and 
$145  per  annum  for  a  few.  while  no  better 
4lovernment  Schoi»ls  in  Oregon  and  Nebraska 
are  paid  $175  aitiece. 

It  is  asked  on  behalf  of  the  Hampton,  th»' 
“  Lincoln  ’’  at  Oxford.  Pa.,  the  “  .Albu<iuer- 
que”  and  like  schools  for  Indians,  first, 
that  whatever  is  justly  their  due  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  should  be  given  them.  Second, 
that  private  schools  for  Indians,  doing  as 
good  work  as  Government  Schools,  should 
have  the  same  allowance.  Congress  has  no 
right  to  draw  on  the  charity  fund  of  the  coun¬ 
try',  which  is  now  esix'cially  overtaxed,  and  in¬ 
deed  assumes  no  resixjnsibility  in  the  matter. 
A  few  men  who  believe  that  outside  aid  to  a 
certain  extent  is  desirable,  and  are  willing  to 
work  for  it,  should  not  l)e  forced  to  work  be¬ 
yond  their  strength  and  against  their  t*onvic- 
tlon  of  what  is  fair  and  right. 

The  one  hundred  and  seventy-live  dollarsan- 
nual  allowance  for  each  Indian,  besides  trans¬ 
portation,  is  not  enough  for  the  Iwst  work, 
though  a  kind  of  work  can  b*>,  and  I  l)elieve  is 
being  done,  for  one  hundred  dollars  apiece. 
Every  Government  Indian  School  is  to-<lay 
needing,  if  not  pleading  for  charity. 

The  money  voted  to  them  i-  not  a  gift,  for 
Secretary  Teller  states  that  the  Government 
owes  the  Indians  about  four  millions  for  edu¬ 
cation,  as  an  offset  for  lands  received  and  now 
l>eing  sold  by  it  at  a  profit. 

S.  C.  .Armstkoxg. 

Princqial  of  Hiim|>u>n  Inntltute,  Hampton.  V*..  188.,. 


One  verse  in  the  Bible,  Ezra  vii.  21,  eontains  all 
the  letters  of  the  AlphRl>et  except  J. 


THAT  AUBURN  CENTENARIAN  AGAIN. 

For  one  to  be  a  hundred  years  old  was  no 
strange  thing  in  antediluvian  times,  and  a  cen¬ 
tenarian  was  then  only  a  boy  who  had  but  lived 
out  about  an  eighth  or  a  ninth  part  of  his  en¬ 
tire  life.  If  Noah’s  life  be  divided  into  nine¬ 
teen  equal  parts  of  fifty  years  each,  he,  when  a 
centenarian,  had  filled  only  two  of  those  nine¬ 
teen  parts.  Even  Abraham,  several  centuries 
after  the  Flood,  had,  when  a  centenarian,  no 
less  than  three-sevenths  of  his  space  left  unoc¬ 
cupied  as  yet.  In  our  day,  however,  it  is  so  un¬ 
usual  a  thing  for  one  to  become  a  centenarian 
that  such  a  gathering  as  was  recently  witness¬ 
ed  in  Auburn  in  honor  of  the  venerable  Dr.  and 
Rev.  O.  S.  Taylor  (who  entered  on  his  101st  year 
on  the  17th  ult.),  was  at  once  rare  and  eminent¬ 
ly  proper. 

Of  all  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist’s  account 
of  that  birthday  gathering  and  greeting,  per¬ 
haps  no  one  was  more  deeply  interested  than 
the  writer  of  this  article.  For  he,  now  almost 
an  octogenarian,  was  once  a  scholar  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  man  whose  hundredth  birthday  had  just 
been  so  fittingly  celebrated.  In  proof  of  the  in- 
terestthe  writer  felt,  1805  (so  to  siwak)  sat  down 
and  addressed  a  short  letter  to  1784,  inquir¬ 
ing,  among  other  things,  by  ichat  means,  under 
God,  or  by  what  regimen,  or  dietetic  rules  and 
mode  of  living,  1784  came  to  be  here  in  1884. 
Four  days  ago  an  answer  came,  dictated  by  the 
centenarian  to  an  amanuensis,  but  having  at 
its  elo^e  his  self-signed  name— an  autograph 
which  I  shall  preserve  as  a  precious  relic. 
Though  there  has  been  nothing  very  peculiar 
or  unusual  in  Dr.  Taylor’s  mode  of  living,  yet, 
as  the  reply  of  a  centenarian  would  doubtless 
grratify  many,  and  as  his  words  and  example 
may  have  a  stimulating  Influence  on  us  his  ju¬ 
niors,  I  know  my  revered  preceptor  will  pardon 
me  for  repeating  here  his  answer  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  the  proximate  causes  of  his  unusual  lon¬ 
gevity  : 

“As  to  my  longevity,  I  attribute  it,  first  of  all, 
to  God’s  giving  me  a  remarkable  constitution ; 
and  secondly,  I  have  endeavored  to  take  care 
of  my  health.  I  have  intended  to  be  rather  ab¬ 
stemious  in  eating  and  drinking.  Then  I  have 
been  early  to  rise  and  early  to  go  to  bed,  never 
allowing  myself  to  sit  up  very  late.  Most  im- 
IMjrtant  of  all,  I  have  abstained  from  some  of 
those  temptations  which  are  destroying  the 
lives  of  millions ;  of  all  others,  esiiecially  of  to¬ 
bacco.  I  have  three  times  in  my  life  made 
trial  of  living  without  animal  food,  and  did  not 
l>erceive  any  difference  in  my  health,  strength, 
or  ability  to  work.  I  was  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  could  study  as  well  as  ever,  without  meat. 
I  have  always  drank  tea  and  coffee  since  I  was 
twenty  years  old,  night  and  morning.  I  have 
generally  eaten,  as  I  think,  rather  less  than 
most  jieople,  leaving  off  without  eating  to  sa¬ 
tiety,  the  last  mouthful  tasting  rather  better 
than  the  first.” 

Analyzing  the  exi>erieuce  of  this  honored 
centenarian,  we  see  that  next  to  an  uncommon¬ 
ly  vigorous  constitution,  a  painstaking  care 
and  strict  observance  of  the  laws  of  health 
and  preserving  a  happy  medium  between  epi¬ 
curism  on  the  one  hand  and  monkish  austeri¬ 
ties  on  the  other,  have,  under  God,  been  the 
secret  of  his  lengthened-out  life.  It  seems  that 
at  times  he  has  been  a  vegetarian,  and  at  times 
a  meat-eater;  but  as  he  don’t  tell  us  how  long 
he  has  been  the  former,  vegetarians  must  not 
crow  over  him  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  let¬ 
ting  meat  entirely  alone!  The  lovers  of  tea 
and  coffee,  seeing  that  a  centenarian  has  for 
the  last  eighty  years  used  those  drinks  “  night 
and  morning,”  will  be  apt  to  think  that  if,  as 
they  have  sometimes  been  warned,  those  drinks 
are  extremely  jx^rnicious  and  well-nigh  poison¬ 
ous,  their  oixjration  as  a  poison  must  be  some¬ 
what  slow!  One  verj*  noticeable  item  in  Dr. 
Taylor’s  health-preserving  habits,  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  ever  been  a  clean-mouthed  man. 
From  what  he  says,  it  is  <iuestionable  whether 
that  odious  stuff  called  tobacco  (was  the  weed 
indigenous  “  in  the  land  of  Job,”  where  Jeph- 
thah  fled,  and  became  the  leader  of  ‘‘  vain 
men  ”  ?)  was  ever  .suffered  to  foul  his  mouth, 
or  through  his  agency  to  poison  the  air  or  be¬ 
smear  a  floor.  Would  that  all  smokers  and 
chewers  might  become  eschewers,  and  dwell 
no  longer  in  the  disgusting  “  land  of  Job.” 

As'  the  venerable  Oliver  Swayne  Taylor  tells 
us  that  in  eating,  “  the  last  mouthful  generally 
tasted  betterthan  the  first,”  so  in  life’s  closing 
hour  may  his  si>iritual  appetite  be  keener  than 
ever,  and  with  “  his  last  expiring  breath,”  may 
he  “God’s  loving  kindness  sing  in  death.” 

Eighteen  Hunpreh  ani>  Five. 


HDW  ITALY  REDRESSED  WRONGS  OF  THE 
JEWS  IX  MOROCCO. 

By  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher. 

But  let  me  turn  from  contemplating  Hebrew 
missions  in  Italy,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
Jews  by  Lutheran  and  Greek  Christians,  to 
that  which  the  poor  children  of  Israel  receive 
from  the  Mahometans.  If  your  readers  will 
turn  to  what  is  often  called  the  Empire  of 
Morocco,  they  will  find  a  country  interesting 
in  many  respects.  The  Hultan,  or  Emperor, 
claims  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  Mahomet. 
His  empire  is  a  vast  one,  but  it  is  siiarsely  pop- 
ulaUsl,  having  by  the  latest  stati.stics  only  a 
little  more  than  six  million  of  inhabitants  in  a 
territory  which  is  just  the  size  of  the  six  New 
England  States  ad<led  to  the  area  of  Virginia, 
Ge<irgla,  the  two  Carolinas,  and  Florida ;  that 
is,  about  :109,890  3<iuare  miles.  Or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  if  we  leave  out  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire  from  the  New  England  States,  and 
a<ld  the  great  States  of  New  York.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  we  have 
the  area  of  Morocco.  But  the  ix)j>ulation  of 
Morocco  is  not  seven  million,  while  by  the  last 
census  the  four  New  England  States  referred 
to,  and  the  two  great  Middle  and  the  three 
great  Western  States  mentioned,  have  a  total 
population  of  nearly  eighteen  million.  It  is 
true  that  out  of  this  vast  territory  in  North¬ 
western  Africa,  only  the  area  e<iual  to  that  of 
all  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  is 
inhabited ;  but  so  scattered  is  the  ixjimlation 
that  doubtless  many  grave  abu-ses  would  nat¬ 
urally  creep  in,  even  if  the  Government  were 
the  best  in  the  world. 

Now  it  is  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  that  the  .Tews  have  suffered  exce»'d- 
ingly.  We  would  not  know  of  the  variety  of 
their  annoyances  and  sufferings  if  it  were  not 
for  a  .singular  document,  in  the  shaiie  of  a 
proclamation  of  the  Sultan  for  the  protection 
of  the  .Tews,  forced  from  him  by  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Five  Euroiwan  Governments  have 
Envoys  Extraordinary  and  Ministers  Pleniiw- 
tentiary  to  Mor<x*co,  viz ;  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  On  account  of  the 
ordinary  treatment  of  .Tews  in  general,  and  of 
the  Italian  Jews  in  parti<*ular,  by  the  subjects 
of  Morcx'co,  the  Italian  Minister  Pleniisiten- 
tiary,  under  Instructions  from  his  Government, 
demanded  a  stopoage  of  these  abuses,  and 
claimol  protection  for  these  Jewish  subjects 
of  Humbert  I.  and  for  their  co-religionists.  It 
was  particularly  in  that  place  calk'd  Demnat 
where  the  descendants  of  Isaac  were  badly 
treated  by  the  descendants  of  Ishmael.  I  must 
also  say  that  although  the  Sultan  is  ready  to 
redress  grievances  when  brought  to  his  notie*e, 
the  Italian  Government  sent  to  Tangiers  a 
magnificent  iron-clad,  which  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  Sultan  l>eing  so 
prompt  in  issuing  this  sjiecial  edict  to  repress 


the  vexatious  exactions  which  the  Jews  had 
been  subjected  to  by  the  Governor  and  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Demnat.  It  throws  light  on  the  mean 
and  petty  vexations  to  which  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  people  of  God  have  had  to  sub¬ 
mit.  This  document  is  so  curious  that  I  trans¬ 
late  it  literally'  from  one  of  the  Italian  papers. 
Here  it  is : 

PRAISE  BE  TO  GOD ! 

The  seal  of  the  Sultan,  whom  may  God  exalt ! 

By  this  present  edict  We  make  known  to  all  to 
whom  it  may  concern  that  we  have  repressed  all 
the  vexations  to  which  the  Jews  of  Demnat  have 
been  subjected  by  their  Governor  [then  succeed  in 
a  very  peculiar  style  these  annoyances,  numbered 
from  1  to  17 1,  viz : 

1.  Obliging  them  to  work  on  days  consecrated  to 
repose  by  their  religion. 

2.  Making  them  clean  filthy  and  infected  places. 

3.  Making  them  bear  burdens  on  their  back. 

4.  Obliging  them  to  work  without  recompense. 

5.  Making  their  wives  work  without  the  consent 
of  their  husbands. 

6.  Taking  their  merchandise,  and  paying  but 
half  its  value. 

7.  Seizing  their  products,  such  as  oil,  Ac.,  when 
they  are  at  the  lowest  prices,  and  then  re-selling 
them  to  their  former  owners  [the  Jews]  when  the 
price  has  reached  its  highest  point. 

8.  Employing  their  beasts  of  burden  without 
their  permission  and  without  remuneration. 

9.  Forcing  them  to  change  counterfeit  money, 
and  making  them  give  in  exchange  good  coin. 

10.  Receiving  their  “dirhams”  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  ducats  the  “  douro.” 

11.  Then  forcing  them  always  to  accept  the  douro 
as  fifteen  ducats. 

12.  Taking  without  payment  their  tanned  ox¬ 
hides. 

13.  Then  paying  for  raw  hides  by  giving  them 
the  aforesaid  tanned  hides. 

14.  Obliging  them  to  give  up  the  wool  of  their 
flocks  against  their  will. 

15.  Holding  their  beds  and  furniture  always 
ready  for  the  guests  of  the  Governor. 

16.  Imposing  against  their  will  other  function¬ 
aries  upon  their  co-religionists  of  Tesmit. 

17.  Violating  the  rights  of  the  customs  by  im¬ 
posing  duties  and  forced  contributions  which  are 
no  longer  used. 

Therefore  We  order  their  Governor,  our  slave, 
Hadj-el-Gillanl-el-Domnati,  to  suppress  all  the 
wrongs  enumerated  above,  and  to  be  kind  to  the 
Jews,  and  put  an  end  to  this  oppression  and  injus¬ 
tice,  and  to  treat  them  as  the  Israelites  are  in 
other  cities. 

Also  we  command  equally  the  Israelites  not  to 
go  beyond  the  boundaries  assigned  to  them,  and 
to  observe  strictly  their  duties. 

Let  us  have  peace !  [General  Grant's  famous  sen¬ 
tence  is  Mohammedan.  | 

The  2.5  of  Kaeda,  l-KU. 

The  Mohammedan  month  “  Ka'da,”  or  “Ca- 
deh,”  begins  with  Aug.  23  of  our  calendar,  and 
finishes  with  Hept.  21 ;  therefore,  the  25th  of 
Kieda  would  corresi»ond  with  about  Sept.  17, 
1884,  Of  course  the  1301  represents  the  num¬ 
ber  of  years  since  the  Hegira  of  Mohammed. 
The  whole  document  is  a  sad  setting  forth  of 
the  treatment  of  these  poor  Jews  by  Hadj-el- 
Gillani-el  Demnati,  w'hose  holy  pilgrim  char¬ 
acter  (represented  by  the  word  Hadj)  has  not 
shielded  him  from  severe  censure.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  Jew's,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
seventeen  wrongs  to  be  remedied  in  the  edict, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  that  above  slaves. 
This  document  shows  that  property  and  per¬ 
sons  are  subject  to  the  despotic  whims  of  ev¬ 
ery  underling  of  the  Sultan,  who  may  oppress 
for  a  long  time  in  the  districts  far  from  the 
capital,  the  poor  Jews  with  impunity.  Proba¬ 
bly  there  are  other  abuses  not  manifest  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  In  every  Mohammedan 
country  Ishmael  is  still  “mocking”  at  Isaac 
(Gen.  xxi.  9).  The  Italian  Government  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  its  owm  Jewish 
subjects  in  Morocco,  has  also  opened  the  way 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  all  other  .Tews  of 
that  Empire, 


IN  HEMORIAM— MIS,N  EMMA  A.  HALL. 

Miss  Eriima  A.  Hall  departed  this  life  in  Aiiui- 
(lUoniHo,  New  Mexh'o,  on  thejff^i  of  Doceinb(>r, 
1884.  She  was  bom  in  Raisin,  Lenawee  county, 
Mich.,  In  February,  18.37,  and  conswjuently  was  in 
the  48th  year  of  her  age.  She  became  a  child  of 
God  in  hiT  early  years ;  indeed  the  time  cannot  be 
staled  when  she  l>egan  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
her  Lord.  Rarely  are  the  prineiph^i  of  (!hristiani- 
ty  and  the  Spirit  of  (tlirisl  more  eonsistently  exem¬ 
plified  lhau  in  her  uniirelendiug  and  self-denying 
life. 

Ha\ing  gnuiuab**!  in  our  State  Normal  School 
with  an  enviable  m-ord  for  scholarship,  she  be- 
eamc  a  teacher  In  the  city  o-f  Detroit,  In  process 
of  time  she  was  selectwl  to  take  the  superv'isioii  of 
the  House  of  Shelter.  The  selection  probably 
secme<l  a  .singufar  one  to  those  not  well  ainiuaiiitcd 
with  the  (juiet  reserve  of  strengtii  that  lay  conceal- 
*h1  under  her  modest,  mien.  Having  scan-ely  more 
than  escaped  from  her  girlhood,  gentle  and  retir¬ 
ing.  it  would  have  swmed  no  mistake  of  judgment 
to  have  passed  by  her.  and  to  have  made  choice  of 
one  having  a  larger  experience  ami  more  maturity 
of  years.  Her  friends,  to<»,  were  not  without  snr- 
l»rise  that  one  of  her  refinement  was  willing  to 
leave  the  more  congenial  employment  and  cidtured 
a.s.sociatlons  of  the  school-room,  for  a  work  so  self- 
denying  in  its  nature.  Yet  then'  would  seem  to 
have  been  no  mistake  on  either  side:  for  while  the 
House  of  Shelter  was  continued,  she  maintainetl 
the  character  of  a  fine,  self-reliant  manager  of  its 
affairs ;  and  for  herself,  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
life-work  in  the  interest  of  the  unfortunab's  of  our 
race. 

With  but  a  slight  Intermission  of  active  .st'rsice, 
she  entered  upon  the  responsible  duties  of  matron 
in  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Flint. 
Concerning  her  connection  with  that  Institution  it 
is  enough  to  insert  the  following  resolutions: 

“Whereas,  We  liave  heard  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Emma  A.  Hall ;  therefore 

“Resolved,  'That  we,  the  officers,  teachers,  ami 
pupils  of  the  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  unite  in  de|)loring  our  common  loss.  As 
officers  and  teachers  we  renjember  her,  earnest  and 
efficient  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties,  friendly, 
warm-heart»3d,  and  true.  As  jiuplls  we  remember 
her  watching  over  us  with  anxious  care,  aiding  us 
in  our  sports,  nursing  us  in  our  sickness,  a  Chris- 
tain  mother  to  us  all. 

“  Re.solved,  That  we  take  this  lueaiw  of  exi>r**ss- 
ing  our  sorrow  in  her  death,  our  resp«H't  for  her 
memory,  and  our  sympathj  for  her  r**latlv«si  and 
friends.” 

Miss  Hall  left  the  Institution  at  Flint  to  take  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Reform  School  for  Girls, 
locatetl  at  Adrian.  For  the  work  ui>on  which  she 
now  entered,  there  can  be  no  (piestion,  she  possess¬ 
ed  high  (jualitications.  She  was  no  novice — i)a.st 
ex|>erienee  haring  develo|xxl,  and  matunsl  gifts 
naturally  superior,  whieli  fitte<l  her  for  the  station. 
With  characteristic  energy  and  conscientiousness 
she  visited  similar  institutions  in  the  East,  and  i)y 
careful  inspection  made  herself  acquainted  with 
their  economy.  She  then  addressed  herself  to  the 
difficult  task  of  organization:  a  work  airnut  which 
anyone  can  th*H)rize.  whicli  any  one  <'an  criticise, 
but  which  few  can  .successfully  accomplish.  She  ha<l 
counsellors  and  coadjutors ;  l)ut  was  herself  the  ani¬ 
mating  spirit,  as  was  hers  the  moulding  hand  of  the 
undertaking.  The  res>ilt  need  not  tw*  rehearsed 
in  the  ears  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan.  One  among 
the  many  r*'format<»ry  Institutions  of  the  State 
stands  as  a  monument  of  her  latiorious  faithful¬ 
ness. 

Her  aftt'r  administiation  is  worthy  only  of  tlie 
highest  commendation.  With  her  warm,  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  she  could  not  but  bind  her  pupils  to 
her;  with  her  earnest  f’hristian  spirit,  it  was  iru- 
[lossilile  for  her  to  stop  short  of  leading  them  to 
the  Cross  of  .I»'s\is  Christ.  Having  leannsl  from 
her,  pos.sii)ly,  all  they  knew  of  maternal  lo5’e.  and 
having  learned  chiefly  from  her  lips  and  life  the 
way  of  salvation.  It  was  hut  natural  that  thos**  who 
liecame  children  of  God  should  follow  her  in  tier 
own  Church  prfslilections.  Other  than  this  una¬ 
voidable  and  wholly  negative  Influence,  it  cannot 
be  justly  afflnned  that  there  was  a  shrt'd  of  sectari¬ 
anism  in  her  management  of  the  institution.  She 
loved  the  unfortunate  waifs  who  came  under  her 


administration,  and  she  so  loved  them  that  she 
could  not  but  impress  upon  them  the  importance 
of  spiritual  things.  What  name  they  called  them¬ 
selves  by,  so  that  their  names  were  written  in  the 
Lamb’s  Book  of  Life,  was  a  matter  of  secondary' 
importance  to  her. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  conclude  that 
she  was  only  a  religious  teacher.  Although  gentle 
and  soft  mannered,  she  was  firm  and  decided.  She 
was  neglectful  of  no  department  of  her  work,  nor 
was  there  any  part  of  the  institution  that  escaped 
her  constant  and  8uper5isory  scrutiny.  Ability, 
faithfulness,  and  thoroughness,  are  the  words  that 
properly  characterize  her  administration  of  affairs 
while  superintendent  of  the  Institution.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  she  was  in  her  element,  and 
that  she  had  devoted  her  life,  “  con  amove,"  to  the 
work  of  the  Girl’s  Reform  School.  And  it  is  equal¬ 
ly  an  uiKiuestionable  fact,  that  with  a  breaking 
heart  she  laid  down  her  work  there,  because  of  un¬ 
toward  influences  that  never  should  have  had  an 
existence.  The  strain  preceding,  and  the  grief  at¬ 
tending  her  sei)8ration  from  her  charge,  were  more 
than  her  truthful  and  sensitive  nature  could  bear ; 
and  as  her  friends  will  ever  believe,  hastened  the 
termination  of  her  life. 

Although  Miss  Hall  occupied  so  many  prominent 
and  public  i>ositions,  there  was  no  self-seeking  or 
self-aggressiveness  in  her  nature.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  mannish  about  her.  She  was  thoroughly  wo¬ 
manly  ;  gentle,  swf;et-tempered,  and  modest.  She 
possessed  the  strengtli  that  good  native  powers, 
sanctified  by  divine  grace,  gave  her.  She  w'as  a 
lovely  Christian  lady'. 

Soon  after  her  sei>aratlon  from  the  Reform 
School,  she  accepted  from  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli  an  api>ointment 
as  matron  of  the  Indian  School  in  Albuquenjue, 
New  Mexico.  Slie  was  alrt'ady'  a  full  grown  mis. 
slonary.  and  the  only'  «iuestion  suggesting  itself  to 
her  friends,  touching  tin'  propriety  of  her  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  position,  w'as  whether  its  importance 
bore  correspondence  with  her  (jualitications  or  not. 
But  she  could  not  be  idle,  and  she  made  haste  to 
the  scene  of  her  new  labors,  little  thinking  that 
thence  sin*  was  so  soon  to  enter  into  rest.  Two 
short  months  won  for  her  the  esteem  of  her  asso¬ 
ciates  iu  the  school,  the  affection  of  the  dusky  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  wilderness,  and  terminatt'd  her  work. 
Far  from  thos('  who  ino.st  tenderly  loved  her,  kind¬ 
ly  cared  for  by  those  who  although  friends,  were 
yet  strangers,  witli  scarce  a  moment’s  warning  the 
messenger  eaiiu',  and  she  enb'n'd  the  spirit  world. 

The  precious  dust  made  the  long  and  lonely 
jourm'y,  over  which  it  had  so  lately  borne  the  now 
released  and  hui'py  spirit,  and  sh'eps  with  its  kin¬ 
dred  in  the  ccmet,(«rv  of  Yjisilanti. 

W.  A.  MeC. 

Vl'hllHUti.  .lau.  14th.  1885. 


\  LONG  ANU  FAITHFUL  SKRVICR. 

The  annual  met'ting  of  the  Brick  Church  Sunday- 
school  of  Rochester,  on  Jan.  4th,  was,  as  always,  a 
v(‘ry  interesting  oecusion.  The  records  for  tin'  .vear 
show  eighty-one  t('ach<*rs  and  officers,  646  scholars, 
and  contributions  of  about  one  thousand  dollars — 
or  jin'cisely  #986. 11. 

Ati  incident,  I'are  and  unusual,  and  wlilch  will  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  and  congratulations  of  many 
the  Church  o\ cr,  tvas  the  n'ading  of  a  short  i>aper 
))y  Elder  Loids  C'ha|)in.  It  being  just  fifty  years 
since  h('  b('gan  to  go  in  and  out  before  this  school 
as  librarian,  teacher,  or  officer,  the  following  staU'- 
ment  j'n'j'ared  and  read  by  him  was  listened  to 
with  great  interest  by  the  large  number  ass('mbled  : 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1835,  our  minutes  ('ontaln- 
ed  this  entry :  “At  our  annual  meeting  on  lust 
Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  Thom|)son  was  n'i'b'cb'd  su- 
perintend('nt,  and  A.  J.  Burr  secretary  and  treasur- 
('r,  and  Louis  Chapin  was  electc'd  librarian  for  the 
year  to  come,  who  this  day'  enters  ujwn  hisduties.” 

May  I  say  a  few  words  conc('rnlng  my  relations 
to  our  school  on  this  my  fifti((th  anniversary,  and 
of  accuniulab'd  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the 
tlrne'if  I  continued  lil)rarian  till  June,  1836,  and 
aside  from  nine  months  sj)ent  in  Ohio,  was  a  b'ach- 
or  most  of  the  time  till  Oct.  1,  1840,  wlu'ii  elected 
seen'tary  and  treasurer.  I  was  aup('rint('ndent  in 
1847,  and  at  the  same  time  acted  as  secretary  and 
tr(‘asurer.  I  was  also  8ui)erintendent  in  1865  and 
1866.  With  these  exciqdions  I  have  been  continu¬ 
ously  secretary  and  tr('asurcr.  all  but  four  months, 
till  the  pn'sont  time. 

From  the  ('arly  days  of  our  school  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  superintendent  to  make  or  sei'  that 
an  annual  n'port  was  niadt'  at  the  clos(*  of  ('ach 
year ;  tlu*  (•arli«‘st  one  |>res«'nted  that  I  can  find  was 
niad(‘by  myself  at  the  close  of  tin'  y(3ar  1840. 

The  only  j>res('n1  tncnib«'rs  of  the  school  who  be- 
longi'd  to  it  fifty  yi'ars  ago,  are  David  Dickey,  who 
was  a  teacher  in  1832,  and  Rachel  L.  Shejiard  (now 
Mrs.  (!hapin),  who  became  a  teacher  in  1834,  and 
Salmon  Gorsline,  who  was  a  scholar  at  the  first 
eommenc('ment  of  tin'  school.  We  have  a  regi.st(*r 
of  names  of  436  male  ofiicers  and  teachers,  and  485 
L'lnab'  officers  and  teachers,  making  a  total  of  921 
who  have  Ix'cn  connected  with  the  school.  Of 
these.  250  are  now  residents  of  Rochester.  From 
the  sch(M)l  liave  goin'  l('acln'rs  into  all  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Glmreln's  in  the  city.  The  residence'  of  14t> 
is  known  in  otln'r  places.  258  are  known  to  bede'ad, 
and  t  he  whereabouts  of  the  other  257  is  not  now 
known,  although  our  books  showed  where  lu'arly 
thr('e-(juarters  of  them  went  when  they  left  th(' 
school.  Of  tin'  female  teachers,  124  wen'  married 
when  they  came  into  the  school,  and 204  are  known 
to  have  marri»*d  since.  Alauit  forty  ministera  have 
gone  forth  from  the  school. 

It  is  impossilile  to  give  an  accuiat*'  statc'mc'iit  of 
the  number  of  sc'holurs  who  have  l)een  connetded 
with  the  school,  but  from  actual  count  and  e.stiinate, 
tin'  number  is  al»ove  16,.500.  So  far  as  ac<*ounts 
hav*'  be«'n  preserA  cd,  our  i>ene\  ()lent  contributions 
amount  to  M5,913.40,  and  for  the  use  of  the  school 
$3, 950.25.  The  total  additions  to  the  church  from 
theschool  in  fift.v-seven  years  have  li(?('n  14H  teach¬ 
ers  and  1.403  scholars. 


Current  lEtients. 


PEKXONAL  AND  NRW8  ITBM8. 

Thos>‘  who  are  dispos*'d  to  aid  the  unfortunate, 
in'e<l  to  f(e  informi'd  somewliat  as  to  the  character 
of  those  they  helji,  and  we  call  atri'iition  to  tlie  fact 
that  Hecn'1  ary  McBunn'v  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  says  that  an  imj>o.stor  calling  hlm- 
s*‘If  Walter  Howland  Is  soliciting  money  from  la¬ 
dies  (>rof('S.sedly  for  the  Y<tung  Men’s  CJiristian  .\.s- 
.HOciation.  He  is  young,  slender,  and  shabby,  ami 
has  reddish  hair. 

The  slate  of  morals  illu-trat*'d  by  the  incident 
that  occ'urred  in  New  tirleans  last  week,  isshown  by 
ther*'portof  it  from  that  city;  K  b'w  days  ago  Rol>- 
('rt  Brt'W.ster.  who  was  shot  in  the  affray  in  the 
Mascot  offict',  died  at  tlo'  Charity  Hosjtital.  .\n 
('xainination  of  tlie  pistols  shows  that  Brewst»'r  fir¬ 
ed  six  times,  Osmond  llvetime.s,  and  Hoimlon  once. 
Out  of  these  twt'lve  shots  seven  took  eff('c1  ujMni  the 
jtersons  engagt'd  in  the  affray.  The  three  siiiwiving 
[tarties  to  the  affray  have  iteen  arraign.'d.  Houston 
was  charged  with  assualt,  and  was  n'lea.sed  on  S2.- 
500  liail ;  Z»‘iin''ck,  as  accessory  to  nmrd*'r,  was  re- 
leas(Kl  on  $10,<XK)  bail,  whib'  Osmond  was  sent  t<( 
th*'  jiarish  jiri-on  on  a  charge  of  murder,  without 
iiail. 

K  letter  from  Cai't.  Bedford  Pirn  of  the  British 
Navy  to  St'civtary  Frelinghuysen,  prinbsl  in  the 
Washington  Post,  gives  the  rtvsult  of  his  ol»s*'rva- 
tions  along  the  rout<*  of  the  De  Lesseps  canal  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  (!apt.  Pirn  says  that  over 
sixty  million  dollars  have  bwn  expended  in  the  work 
thus  far;  that  b'ss  than  three  miles  of  the  eontcni- 
j»lat*Hl  forty-one  miles  of  waterway  have  i'cen  ojieii- 
«h1  ;  that  even  this  section  is  l>y  no  means  coinjib-t- 
(“d  ;  that,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  stone 
strata,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  force  of  ten 
thousand  lal'orers  to  conij>lete  the  total  •‘xcavation 
of  tiie  canal  in  les-  than  fifteen  years,  and  that  U' 
I'rotect  the  work  from  overflow  iiy  tln'Chagres  Riv¬ 
er  woubl  requin-  five  years  of  gn'at  industrv  ami 
imim-nse  outlay. 

According  to  the  last  rejiort  of  the  Sowiety  of 
'■  First  .Aid  to  the  Injun-'l,”  branches  have  bm-n  es- 
tatilislied  in  Providenc*',  Brooklyn,  Jamaica,  Buffa¬ 
lo,  Htat'-n  Island,  and  Hartford.  The  540  juiplls  of 
1881  have  grown  to  be  2.800  in  1884.  The  report  is 
prefaeml  by  b'tters  from  the  Academy  of  Merllcine 
and  the  N*'w  York  County  Mmlical  Society,  warm¬ 


ly  commending  the  society’s  work.  The  report 
shows,  by  the  pt'rformances  of  attendants  ujton  the 
lectures,  that  this  society  is  constantly  performing 
a  most  valual)le  work.  In  order  that  the  society 
may  continue,  contributions  are  needed,  and  should 
be  sent  to  John  Paton,  E8<j.,  62  William  street. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Matthews  of  Astoria,  died  on 
Tuesday,  13th,  in  her  101st  year,  having  retain»‘d 
her  faculties  until  a  few  momt'iits  before  her  death. 

Charles  Downing,  the  eminent  agriculturist  and 
pomologist,  died  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  aged  82  years. 

DAKOTA’S  FAIR  WBATHBK. 

Canton,  Dak.,  Jan.  7th,  1886. 

Mr.  tklitor :  We  are  now  in  Midwinter,  and  are 
rejoicing  in  beautiful  weather,  good  sleighing,  and 
excellent  health.  The  old  year  went  out  in  a  terri¬ 
ble  cold  snap,  which  considerably  chilled  a  few 
days  of  the  new;  but  novr  Dakota's  fair  weather  \\o,s 
asserted  Itself,  and  we  open  our  doors  and  window's 
for  the  morning  air  as  naturally  as  though  40  deg. 
below'  zero  was  never  experienced  here.  No  doubt 
tlie  good  {(Wide  of  the  Atlantic  coast  shudder  and 
pity  us  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  as  they 
read  of  a  cold  in  Dakota  that  sends  the  mercury 
down  to  40°  below,  and  tlien  bursting  the  tube,  at¬ 
tacks  the  sjiirit  thernioim'ters  to  lower  the  mark  to 
46.  We  are  thankful  for  the  kind  feelings,  yet  we  as¬ 
sure  you  we  do  not  feel  this  intense  cold  as  severe¬ 
ly  as  you  do  the  damp,  chilling  cold  of  5  to  10  deg. 
below  zero  along  the  coast. 

Again,  wo  are  glad  to  inform  our  good  friends  of 
the  East  that  46  deg.  I'elow  is  nol  our  regular  tem- 
I'erature,  nor  are  we  torn  and  rent  with  blizzards 
every  week  or  month,  or  year  even.  With  this  as 
my  third  Winter  in  this  country,  I  am  prepared  to 
say  that  the  peoi)le  here  enjoy  the  Winter  season 
as  heartily  as  they  do  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  or  New 
York  State.  We  are  out  driving  and  attending  to 
our  outdoor  affairs  as  many  days  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  months  as  the  people  an;  in  any  State  north  of 
the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 

Monday  of  this  week  it  rained — an  ev  ent  so  rare  ! 
in  Winter  that  many  of  our  people  recorded  it  in 
their  weather  records.  ’The  three  Winters  I  have 
been  in  Dakota  I  have  j'reached  three  times  every 
Sabbath,  travelling  with  horse  and  luiggy  for  fif¬ 
teen  to  twenty-four  miles  t.)  mike  my  apj'oiiit- 
ments.  When  I  say  every  Saldmth.  I  should  make  ; 
flv'e  exceptions  for  the  three  Winters.  I  sj'eak  of  ; 
this  as  a  good  advertisement  of  our  good  Winti'r  ' 
weather  and  roads.  The  mud  plague  of  the  East  : 
does  not  trouble  us  in  Dakota.  In  financial  affairs 
we  feel  the  depriissioii  that  has  come  upon  the 
country.  W'ith  the  most  of  our  last  year’s  good 
crojis  still  iu  the  country,  and  the  fattened  stock 
still  here  awaiting  higher  j(ric('s,  we  are  in  no  fenr 
of  a  famine.  Our  only  dung('r  is  a  j'iiich  tor  inoiu'y. 

As  many  of  our  pi3i)[ib'  are  heavily  mortgaged, 
they  will  be  forced  to  sell  out  if  the  money  market 
continues  thus  very  long.  It  might  be  sugg('ated. 
if  any  of  the  good  pc'oj'le  of  the  East,  desire  a  Da¬ 
kota  farm,  the  couuiig  Sjiring  and  Summer  will  lx-  ' 
a  good  time  to  j'un'hasc.  It  is  hojied  many  Pr(\s-  ! 
byterians  will  apj'ly.  i 


According  to  “Journalistic  London,”  The  Times 
was  the  first  (in  England)  to  use  machine  presses, 
the  first  to  drive  them  by  steam,  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  tyi)e-8etter8,  and  the  first  to  adopt  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  electric  light.  This  is  progress  Indeed, 
and  we  wish  our  contemporary  many  happy  returns 
of  its  birthday. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

The  public  demand  for  rapid  transit  comes  to  no¬ 
tice  in  the  bills  before  Congress,  favorably  reported 
by  the  Commerce  Committees  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  S(!nate,  authorizing  the  con 
struction  of  two  bridges  across  Staten  Island  Sound 
one  at  Elizabt'thport  and  the  other  at  Perth  Amboy 
The  construction  of  thes«'  bridges  is  urged  upo 
the  following  grounds ;  First,  Staten  Island  needs 
railway  communication  to  develop  its  n'sources. 
While  adjacent  counties  in  New  Jersey  have  added 
300  per  cent,  to  their  {(opulation,  Richmond  coun¬ 
ty  in  N«'w  York  has  added  only  seventeen  per  cent.' 
This,  it  is  asserted,  would  never  have  been  the  case 
had  communication  been  established  at  the  time  of 
the  completion  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad. 
Secondly,  it  is  urged,  the  terminal  resources  of  the 
harbor  of  New  Y’ork  can  never  be  adequately  util¬ 
ized,  until  the  nine  miles  of  available  water  front 
along  tlu'  north  and  northeast  shores  of  Staten  Is¬ 
land  hav*'  Ix'en  made  accessible  to  the  railways. 
Thirdly,  it  is  assert«‘(l  that  Stat*'n  Island  is  the  con¬ 
necting  link  betwt'en  Long  Island  and  the  principal 
trunk  line  railroads  of  the  country,  and  until  the 
Sound  is  bridgt'd,  the  larger  undertaking  of  tunnel¬ 
ing  the  Narrows  cannot  be  assumed. 

One  of  the  largest  whales  ever  captured  on  the 
Long  Island  coast,  was  harpooned  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  ,Ian.  14th,  at  sunrise,  by  the  Life¬ 
saving  Crew,  off  Bridgehampton.  The  whale  will 
yield  from  seventy-live  to  a  hundred  barrels  of  oil, 
and  the  proceetls  will  be  divid*'d  among  the  Crew. 

Gilbert  Disborough,  a  bachelor  in  the  town“^ 
Sj'otswood,  N.  J.,  recently  died.  His  will  rev'eals 
the  following  strange  be<jne8t ;  Five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  to  St.  P«‘tcr’s  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  pro- 
vid*'d  they  annually  toll  the  b«'ll  on  the  anniversa¬ 
ry  of  th*'  daj'  of  his  death,  and  the  same  number  ©f 
strok*'.H  as  he  had  attained  ymrs.  The  remainder 
of  his  property  goes  to  the  Rcfornunl  Diitch  Church, 
inovlding  th*'y  ke<'p  the  family  burial  plot  in  good 
order. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

Decided  benefit. 

Dr.  .John  P.  Wheeler,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  says ;  “  I 
have  given  it  with  decided  Ix'iieflt  in  a  *;ase  of  innu¬ 
trition  of  the  brain,  from  abuse  of  alcohol.” 

The  |)nre.st,  sweetest,  and  beat  Con  Liver  Oil  iu  the  - 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  seii-slu)re.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  taken  It  prefer  It  to  all  others. 
I’hyslciaus  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  iu  market.  Made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co., 
New  York. 


iHonei?  a^n9  ISttsfne0i9. 


In  Church  afl’air.-*,  our  opj)orLuiiitit's  and  growth  j 
ar«' only  limit*'*!  I>y  the  scarcity  of  ministers.  Wo 
now  n*M'd  iu  the  Pr*'si>yl('ry  of  Southern  Dakota 
five  m*!n  to  take  charg*'  of  good  fields  already  «>r- 
ganlzod.  Four  of  thes*-  fi«‘lds  have  good  chur*-li 
l)uildings.  and  an  activ*'.  waiting  j'eojil*'  to  gladly 
receive  a  kind  pastor.  1  apjical  to  som*'  of  th*' 
good  brethn'ii  of  the  East  wliosc  lu'alth  has  j)ar- 
tially  fail*'d,  and  who  are  now  s('*'king  for  it  again, 
to  *'om('  out  into  this  *lry  and  h*'althy  climat*'  in  the 
Sjd’ing,  and  take  charg*'  of  some  of  *uir  littl**  chur¬ 
ches  for  a  .s*'ason.  My  brotln'r,  if  you  *'ome  *)i!l 
here  in  th*'  S|>ring — th*‘  j>roi><'r  tini*'  to  com*'  f*)r 
In'alth — get  you  a  j)ony  aiid  ride  over  th*'se  grand 
jnairies,  looking  after  the  sjdritual  wants  of  thos*' 
new  settlers  through  th*'  wt'ck,  ami  pr*'aching  to 
them  th*'  ble.ss*'d  (rospcl  in  schoolhouse,  shanty, 
or  sod  dwelling,  on  the  Kabbulh.  You  will  soon 
find,  as  many  otln'rs  have,  such  health  of  Itody  and 
hai>i)inos.s  of  soul  that  you  will  decid*'  to  cast  in 
your  lot  with  us,  and  make  Dakota  your  futur*' 
home.  If  you  are  not  oja'ii  to  this  convl*'tion,  do 
not  *'<.>me,  for  yon  will  find  it  a  hard  task  to  t*»ar 
yourself  awa.v  from  this  country  when  oiu'e  ac*'li- 
inated.  C.  H.  Pfkm*»nt. 

.MYRA  ULARK  GAINBS’H  RUC'CBSHUR. 

Of  *!Our.sc  the  gr«'at  suit  of  Myra  C!lark  Gaines 
will  go  on  just  the  same  as  Imfore  her  (h'atii.  Her 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Chri.stmas,  who  was  with  h*'r  when 
the  will  was  signed,  will  jnisli  the  suit.  H**  seems 
to  have  b*'*'n  a  gr*'at  fuvorit**  with  this  jx'culiar  wo¬ 
man.  Wh*'ii  h*'  ijuarrt'lled  with  In'rown  son,  and 
killed  him  in  her  own  houst;,  .site  did  not  cast,  hlin 
off,  l)ut  s*;*'ni*'*l  anxious  for  his  uc*juittal,  sitting  by 
his  sid*'  in  lln'court  room. and  couns«'Iling  in  his  be¬ 
half.  She  was  a  jir*'tt.v  g*)<Ml  lawy*'r.  Kh*>  had  b*'en 
at  hiw  half  a  century,  and  hud  herself  follow*'*!  ev- 
*'ry  .stei'  in  her  famous  case  -or,  ratln'r,  huge  num¬ 
ber  of  cast's.  Belva  Lo*'kwood  cltt's  her  as  b*‘ing 
th*'  first  woman  in  this  country  to  argil*' a  ca.se  in 
court.  Yi'ars  ago  sh*'  had  some  important  cas*' in 
the  court,  and  her  lawyer  failing  to  ajqii'ar  at  the 
jirojK'r  m<>m*'nt,  sh*'  took  th*'  matt*‘r  in  her  own 
hamls.  and  mad*'  a  strong  and  concise  b>gal  argu- 
n'mnt  in  her  own  behalf. 

FROM  .ABROAD. 

The  Ill*islra1**d  Lon*l*>n  N*'ws  of  .Ian.  3d  well  be¬ 
gins  its  “N*>t*'  Book’’  witii  *'ongratulations  to  on*' 
wlio  has  l(*'en  so  much  to  England's  nobi*'  (^m'cn  : 

“'The  N*'w  Y*>ar’s  joy-l»**lls  may  well  hav*)  set'in- 
*'*1  to  some  liujqiy  list*‘ncrs  to  ring  out  a  jubilant 
w*'*l*ling-j)eal  in  honor  *>f  tlie  Ii«‘lrolhaI  of  Imr  Maj- 
t'sty’s  youngest  daughti'r  ami  Princ*'  H<‘nry  of  Bat- 
t*'nl)*'rg.  N*i1hing  Imt  In'aiiy  congmtuiatbins  hav*' 
followi'd  th*‘*>fficial  unnouiio'im'iitof  t  hisansjai-ioiis 
*'ngag<'mt'nt,  wliich  on  Monday  night  r*'c<'iv*'d  tiie 
Qu«'*'n’s  sancti*m  at  Osi»orne.  tlm  atllan*-*'*!  coujil*' 
agr*'<'ing  to  *'omi>ly  with  tier  Majesty’s  wish  that 
thi'y  sliould  n'sid*' in  England  aft*'r  tli*'ir  marriag*'. 
In  the  fortlicoining  royal  union  all  *'lass*'s  of  the 
ym‘**n’s  sul»j*‘cts  will  I'vince  tliat  int**re.st  whicli  is 
invarialily  f*'lt  in  all  that  com'crns  tiie  welfar*'  of 
the  royal  family.  Prim'*'ss  Beatric**  has  won  the 
affi'ction  of  tile  |ieo|)|e  by  h*'r  devotion  to  h*'r  Maj- 
*'Sty.  whos*'  constant  and  hel|iful  comj'utiion  sh*' 
has  l>*‘<>n  for  upwards  of  tw<'nty  yi-ars.  On*' of  tlie 
most  charming  *if  our  Princ*'sses.  and  riclily  emlow- 
«'d  with  *'v*'ry  womanly  grace  and  accoinjilishmi'iit. 
her  Royal  Highiii'ss  may  l»e  cordially  feli*'itHt*'*l  *)n 
what  is  l>t‘li»‘v*'*l  to  be  a  ‘love-match’  with  a  gal- : 
lant  young  soldi*‘r-Prim'*'.  Prini'*-  H*'nry  is  the 
younger  lirotln'r  of  I*rince  Louis  of  Battenlierg.  | 
whos*'  marriage  with  th*‘  Qu*‘*'n's  granddanght*'r.  ' 
Primx'ss  Victoria  of  H*'.ss*'.  at  Darmstadt,  her  Maj-  ] 
**sty  and  Princ**ss  Bcatri*'*'  atU'iided  in  tin'  Sjiring 
of  last  yt'ar.  We  are  sur*' tliat  all  our  reaib'rs  will 
join  Us  in  wishing  the  Princ**  and  Princf'ss  the  haj)- 
j*i**st  *)f  New  Years.” 

The  Princess  Beatrii'c,  now  b*)troth*.'<l,  is  in  her 
twcnty-eightli  y<'ar;  the  Princ*>ss  Royal  marri*'d  in 
her  eighteenth  year;  th*'  Princ*'  of  Wab's  in  his 
tw*)nty-s*.'cond  y**ar;  th*'  Princess  .AHce  In  her 
tw*‘nti*'th  year;  th*;  Duke  of  Edinburgh  in  his  thir¬ 
tieth  year  ;  tlie  Princ*'ss  Helena  in  licr  twenty-first 
year;  the  Princ«*ss  Louise  in  In-r  tw*)nty-fourth 
y*‘ar;  tlie  Duk*'  of  Connaught  in  his  tw*;nty-ninth 
y*'ar;  th*'  Duk**  of  All*any  in  his  thirtieth  year. 
The  unit*'*!  ag**s.  at  marriag**,  <.»f  the  tlve  Royal 
Princ*'sses  makes  111  y**ars:  tin*  unitod  ag*)s,  at 
marriage,  of  the  four  Princ*'s  mak*'s  111  y*'ars.  On 
striking  an  averag*;  one  finds  that  Prln<*«'ss*'s  are 
married  at  22  1-5  y*)ars.  ami  Prin<***s  at  ‘273. 

r«*nt**na ri**s  se**ni  to  i***  the  *>r<l**r  of  tin)  day,  and 
•‘The  Thunderer”  has  ju,st  “  *'nt*T*'d  ”  for  a  rac*' 
of  Hnoth**r  hurnlr*'*!  years  ; 

‘•.A  ('crib'iiary.  lnt**r*'Stiiig  to  th**  worhl  g**nerally 
I  and  journalism  s|M'«*ially.  was  r*!a<*h«sl  on  W*!dn*'H- 
<luy,  D****.  31.  It  was  th**  hundr*‘*lth  hirtlnlay  *)f 
Th**  Tim**.~.  This  n*!wsj»ai><*r  was  start***!  in  1785. 
uneb'r  thi*  title  c>f  the  ‘  Daily  ITtdver.sal  R*‘giHter,’ 
i(Ut  <*hang*xl  its  name  thr****  y*‘ars  later.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  r**a*l  111*'  b'uding  artii'b*  in  whi**li  the  new 
nan***  was  exeas**d,  as  a  stmly  of  tin;  **liang**s  which 
have  taken  j'laceln  the  editorial  m*'th<8l  of  tlie  past 
I  ami  pr**s**nl.  Here  is  an  **xtrB<*t  ;  ‘Tin*  Tini*)s! 

What  a  monstrous  name !  GranUsl — for  The  Tim**s 
!  is  amany-he.ad*'*!  monster  that  sjieaks  with  an  hun- 
I  dred  tongu*!s,  and  flisjilays  a  thousand  <*hara**t<‘rs ; 

I  and  in  tin;  cours**  of  Its  transitions  in  life,  assnm*'s 
lrmnm**rabl**  sha|>*'«  an*l  liumor«.’  ” 


New  York.  Monday,  Jan.  19,  1885.  J 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase  | 
of  $3,504,400  In  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  I 
at  $51,148,775  against  $17,284,2‘25  at  the  same  time  | 
last  year,  and  $8,674,775  at  the  corresponding 
date  In  1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  ol 
$815,800;  the  specie  Is  up  $3,.308,600;  the  legal  ’ 
tenders  are  Increased  $1,315,.500;  the  deposits 
other  than  United  States  are  up  $4,478,800,  and  ( 
the  circulation  is  Increased  $49,0(K).  t 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
week  is  given  In  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  r 
of  which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for 
convenience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1884  | 

Altou  and  Terre  Haute .  QIJ  *J1  _ 

American  Cable .  e2J  &2J  —  .. 

American  Expreeu  .  93  92  —  I 

Canada  Southern .  32  30  601  I 

Canadian  PaclOc .  441  37  67*  I) 

Central  PaclUc .  SiJ  82J  04*  ’‘T 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  6J  «j  It) 

Cboeapeake  and  Ohio  ‘Jd  pref . .  7  7  1S| 

Chicago  and  Alton....  .  131)  130}  —  / 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  9lf  87*  114)  ''9 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  136|  1*J4  112)  i 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  Qulucy .  119)  117)  119)  f 

Chicago.  Milwaukee*. St.  Paul.  76)  72*  80* 

Chicago.  Mil.,  and  St.  Paul  pret....  107  106)  114 

Chl<»go.  Rock  Island  A  PaclQo .  109  107  116) 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pref  16)  16)  — 

Cleveland,  0.,  C.  A  ludtauapolls....  33  31  62 

Colorado  Coal .  9j  9  i*J 

Delaware  *  Hudson  Canal .  74  09)  106) 

Delaware.  Lack.  A  Western .  90)  86)  llJj 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  .  10  8|  20) 

£.  Tenu.,  Va.,  6c  Georgia .  3)  3  6) 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  6;  Georgia  pret .  6)  6)  11) 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  ....  40  39i  40 

Green  Bay  6c  Winona .  3)  3)  — 

Houston  6c  Texas  .  26  23  —  ) 

Illinois  Central  .  122)  119)  136 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  12)  12  16  .* 

Lake  Erie  A  Western .  13,  11)  16) 

Lake  Shore  .  62  )  60  94  •* 

Long  Island  .  66)  66)  «>6 

Louisville  6c  Nashville .  26  ,  22  13)  ” 

Louisville,  New  Albany  AO .  13  12)  —  3! 

Manhattan  con  .  66,  66  — 

Uaubattan  Beae.'i  .  12)  12)  16, 

Memphis  ana  Cbarleet(*u .  27,  33  Y 

Michigan  Central .  .  61  60)  88  i: 

Mlnneaitolls  6c  St.  Louis  .  11:  Hil  16  .'i 

Mluuea{K>lls  A  St.  Is>ul8  Pret .  26)  25  32  * 

Ml.ssourl  Pa.'ldc .  93)  92)  86f  j‘ 

Missouri,  Kansas  *  Texas .  17*  16)  18)  » 

Morns  and  Essex  .  120  118  122 

Nashville.  Chat.  6c  St.  Louis .  36  31  48) 

New  Jorsj'y  Central .  39)  34)  87,  ,1 

New  York  Central .  88;  86*  111)  ^ 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis .  4)  4,  *  i 

N.Y.,  Chic.  6c  St.  Louis  pret....  9  8,  17)  ;  , 

New  York,  Lack.  &  Western. .  87  87  86  ^ 

Now  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  ....  .  14)  13  24) 

New  York,  L.  E.  and  Western  pret..  28)  28  69 

Now  York.  Sue.  6c  Western .  li  11  —  #- 

Norfolk  and  Western  pref .  22)  ‘22  — 

Northern  PaclUc .  17  15  23t 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  ...  40)  38  49{ 

Ohio  Central . 1)  7i  ^ 

Ohio  Soutnern  .  ..  9,  9)  8  fZ 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  .  19  17  23  J 

Outarlo  A  Western  .  12  H  10)  £4 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation  73  706  98; 

Oregon  Short  Lino .  16  15f  — 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  14  13  23) 

Pacific  .Mall .  66  61J  41) 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  18)  13  13) 

Philadelphia  A  Reading .  17)  16)  66)  M 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company .  Ill)  *0®)  *o®  J 

Richmond  and  Allegheny .  2)  9)  —  * ' 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  21  19  97)  3 

Rochester  A  Pittsburg  .  3  3  —  J| 

Rome,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg  17  17  —  « 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francis*** .  18'  18)  — 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  Ist  pref.  .  87  87  —  g 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . .  ‘27  24)  296  'liT 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref .  87  )  86  90  )  i 

St.  Paul, Mlnu.  A  Manitoba .  87  83)  — 

Texas  Pacific .  13)  12)  16)  ?  ' 

Union  Pacific . .  .  60)  47)  7*17,*- 

United  States  Express .  61  61  —  * 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  .  6)  6)  14) 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret....  14  18  26) 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ...  68  56J  7‘2| 


The  Royal  an  Ammoniacal  and  Short 
'Weight  Baking  Powder. 

'Views  of  the  State  Chemiat  of  Maine. 

I  hav*' |>rociir*'*l  in  ouro)xm  market  an*l  aualyz*)*! 
Hamjib*!*  of  (fievelaiirt’s  Suix'rior  Baking  Powder,  j 
an<l  the  R*>yal  Baking  Powder.  J 

Cievelaml's  Powder  I  find  to  l»e  comjKMed  om 
goo«l,  jmr*',  wliob'some  materials,  pmperly  cnmblriJ 
*sl  for  producing  the  maximum  of  gas,  and  it  is  *^ 
erery  respect  a  healthful  and  desirable  article, 

Th<*  R*>yal  Baking  Powder  I  find  to  l*e  mo 
**oiiii>li**at*'d  in  com|>oeition,  and  while  the  material  ^ 
it  is  ma*]*'  from  is  fairly  good,  it  contains  one  in- 
gr«*<lit*nt  that  should  not  <'nter  into  the  composition 
of  any  baking  pow<ler,  namely;  Carbonate  of  Am¬ 
monia.  This  is  a  strong  alkali,  for  human 

coHSumplion,  and  I  am  Hurjtris*;*!  that  1  his  chemical 
should  he  u.s<Hi  when  if  is  so  well  known  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  in  anything  used  for  food.  In  w>m- 
l*ariHon  there  should  I**;  n<»  lu'Hitation  In  choosing 
Clev**land's  Baking  Pow<l*'r  for  purity  and  whole- 

SOIIl*31l*'HS. 

Cb'velaiKl’s  Pow*l*'r  giv*»s  off  its  gas  slowly  and 
•'V*;nly,  while  the  Royal  passes  off  mu<'h  quicker. 
It  is  |x*rha)*s  n*!e«lb>ss  t**  say  that  in  this  reepeet 
th**  Clev*;laii*l  Powder  has  the  advantage. 

The  sam|>l**B  of  th»!  Royal  Powder,  whl**h  I  have 
<*arefully  w*'ighe*l,  an;  almost  invariably  short 
w**igh1,  from  I  to  J  *>z.,  whib*  thcGb'Vf'land  Powder 
holds  full  w*‘ight. 

Portland,  Me.,  Aug.  11,  1894. 

FRANK  L.  BARTLETT, 

Maine  State  Assayer. 

[Printed  by  Henry  Ruaaall,  20  Veeey  etreet.  New  Tock.l 


